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Introduction 


Sylvain Delcomminette, Pieter d' Hoine and Marc-Antoine Gavray 


For Western culture, Plato's Phaedo is above all the story of Socrates' death. 
Set on the very last day of the great philosopher's life, the dialogue begins 
with a gathering of his closest friends who pay him a last visit in prison, and 
ends with the drinking of the hemlock—followed by Socrates' final words, 
an enigmatic reminder of a debt to Asclepius. Within this narrative frame, 
which arguably makes the Phaedo Plato's most moving composition, the main 
part of the dialogue is devoted to the philosophical discussion that Socrates is 
supposed to have held with his friends on the day of his execution. As is well 
known, the theme of their exchanges is, appropriately, the immortality of the 
soul. In the course of their inquiry, however, the interlocutors address a wide 
range of issues, relating not only to psychology, but also to ethics, epistemology, 
metaphysics, the philosophy of nature, and cosmology. The importance of this 
dialogue for our understanding of Plato's thought and indeed, for the history of 
Western philosophy as a whole, cannot be easily overestimated. 

Already in Antiquity, from Aristotle to the last of the Neoplatonists, the 
dialogue featured prominently in debates on the philosophical way of life, on 
the destiny of the soul in the afterlife, on Platonic Forms, on the acquisition 
of knowledge, on the virtues, and on many other topics. Even a superficial 
glance at the extant commentaries on the dialogue from Antiquity—all three 
derived from lecture notes by Damascius (ca. 462-550 AD) and Olympiodorus 
(ca. 495/505-565) in the fifth and sixth century AD—reveals them to be the 
fruit of a long, although mostly lost, exegetical tradition. Unlike the dialogue 
itself, however, the Phaedo's reception in Antiquity has received little scholarly 
attention in recent decades.! This is unsurprising, given the provenance of 
the surviving commentaries: Damascius and Olympiodorus had to wait untill 
the quite recent past to re-emerge from a relative oblivion. Moreover, the 


1 Notable exceptions include the excellent annotated edition and translation of the commen- 
taries by L.G. Westerink (The Greek Commentaries on Plato's Phaedo, 2 vol., ed. and trans. by 
L.G. Westerink, Amsterdam: North Holland, 1976-1977), which provides a mass of informa- 
tion, as yet unsurpassed, on the exegetical tradition of the dialogue, and the recent mono- 
graph by S. Gertz, Death and Immortality in Late Neoplatonism. Studies on the Ancient Com- 
mentators on Plato's Phaedo, Leiden: Brill, 2011, which represents the first systematic survey 
of the entire commentaries. 
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great revival of Neoplatonic studies that we have witnessed in the past thirty 
or forty years was motivated less by a desire to better our own understanding 
of Plato by means of Neoplatonic insights into his writings than by the new- 
found appreciation for the Neoplatonists as important thinkers in their own 
right. In this respect, however, the commentaries on the Phaedo may have less 
on offer for us than the Neoplatonists' more systematic works or those volumi- 
nous commentaries on their most cherished dialogues, such as the Timaeus 
or the Parmenides. Yet the commentators, as well as the fragments of their 
predecessors which they have preserved, deserve far more attention than has 
hitherto been granted them. They are of central importance not only for our 
understanding of the development of philosophical exegesis in Antiquity, but 
also for their unique insights into the dialogue, and for the critical distance that 
they offer us with regard to contemporary readings of the Phaedo. 

Nevertheless, the exegetical history of the dialogue is only one of the narra- 
tives that could be offered about the fate of the Phaedo in Antiquity. It is not 
merely, and perhaps not principally, to their admirers and exegetes that the 
great books of philosophy owe their enduring reputation. At least as impor- 
tant for the history of the Phaedo in Antiquity are the critical responses to it 
by the opponents of Plato or the later Platonists, such as the Peripatetics, the 
Stoics, or the Sceptics. Finally, it could be argued that the merits of a philo- 
sophical text must also be measured by the creative use later thinkers make 
of it. To retrace such appropriations is not an easy task—the evidence is much 
more scattered, debts often go unacknowledged, and a thinker's own ideas may 
obscure his sources in the process of transforming them. Yet digging into the 
Phaedo's tremendous influence on later developments in psychology, mathe- 
matical theory, literary criticism, or natural philosophy is as vital a task as any 
if we are to examine the history ofthe Phaedo in Antiquity. 

Thus, while the relative neglect of ancient interpretations of the Phaedo 
in recent scholarship is understandable, it is our conviction that a systematic 
treatment of the history of the reception of this dialogue can offer novel per- 
spectives on the philosophical debates amongst the ancient schools of thought, 
on the exegetical discussions within the Platonic schools, on the fate of Plato's 
ideas in Antiquity and beyond, and can even challenge some of our own ideas 
about Plato. The present volume aims to offer just such a treatment. In an 
attempt to reconstruct the main lines of the interpretation of the Phaedo in 
Antiquity, one of its ambitions is to shed light on the sources of the surviving 
Neoplatonic commentaries, as well as on less familiar or less expected engage- 
ments with the dialogue in the ancient philosophical tradition. Over and above 
this historical purpose, however, we hope that this volume will also aid in situ- 
ating modern interpretations ofthe Phaedo within a larger commentatorial tra- 
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dition, thereby allowing us to compare and contrast the changing philosophical 
and methodological presuppositions regarding this dialogue. By unearthing 
long-neglected exegetical suggestions, as well as by shedding light on dead 
ends and what may appear to some as mistaken perspectives, the present work 
may provide new impetus for contemporary research on the dialogue. In other 
words, it may help to show what ancient readings can and cannot offer living 
interpreters of Plato. 

We referred above to three different attitudes towards the dialogue in Antiq- 
uity: exegesis, critical response, and appropriation. In the remainder of this 
introduction, we will present the papers assembled here under these three 
headings, thus proposing some possible pathways through the contents of this 
volume. 


1 Critical Responses 


Let us first discuss the attitude of critics towards the dialogue. As one would 
expect, the Phaedo's first critic was Aristotle. It is striking, however, that in the 
works which have come down to us, Aristotle focuses less on the teachings 
of the dialogue concerning the soul—in which he nevertheless seems to have 
found some inspiration for his own views, at least at some point of his career 
(see section 3 below)—than on its implications for the foundation of natu- 
ral science. As Sylvain Delcomminette explains, it seems very probable that 
Aristotle had the Phaedo in mind when composing such foundational works as 
Physics 1, On Generation and Corruption and Metaphysics A. Yet, as is so often his 
habit, we find him more eager to point out the shortcomings he detects in his 
master's work than to acknowledge his debts. One ofhis favourite targets is the 
theory of causality introduced by Socrates near the end of the dialogue (Phd. 
100b-101d), which, according to the Stagirite, achieves far less than it should. 
We have good evidence that Plato's Phaedo became a perennial target of 
criticism within the Peripatetic school after Aristotle. The most famous rep- 
resentative of this tradition of criticism is Strato of Lampsacus, head of the 
Lyceum from 287 to 269 BC, whose objections were apparently followed by the 
later Peripatetic Boethus of Sidon (fl.1st century BC). It is difficult to reconstruct 
the original form of Strato's attack and its function in his work, as it has come 
down to us as no more than a list of aporiai in one of Damascius' commen- 
taries. The preserved fragments focus on Plato's arguments for the immortality 
ofthe soul, and are notable for anticipating modern criticisms of, for instance, 
the final argument by pointing out that the 'deathlessness' of the soul at stake 
in the argument is ambiguous. While it relies on the soul’s incapacity to receive 
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its contrary, i.e. death, the final argument does not support the conclusion that 
the soul is deathless in the sense of having inextinguishable life—which would 
be required were the soul to be imperishable. According to Strato, Plato only 
proved that it belongs to the soul’s essence to be alive as long as itis present in a 
body, but notthat itis imperishable: the soul may perish, not by receiving death, 
but rather through loss of life. Han Baltussen argues that there are good reasons 
for believing that these aporiai played an important role in Strato's defence of 
his own physicalist theory of cognitive activity, grounded in the hypothesis that 
acknowledging the physical nature of the soul allows for a better understand- 
ing of howit can be related to the body and how it can change during cognition. 
The use of these aporiai may be deemed ‘dialectical’, provided that one under- 
stands this term in light of Aristotle's Topics and Sophistical Refutations, which 
attribute to dialectic, over and above its role as an exercise, a heuristic and 
constructive function in the search for truth. In any case, these aporiai were 
not considered as purely formal by later Platonists, but were on the contrary 
taken very seriously as potentially undermining the consistency of Plato's dual- 
ism. Later interpreters of the dialogue therefore found it necessary to respond 
to them, sometimes even to the point of adapting or correcting Plato's text. 
Plotinus (205-270 AD) might already have engaged in this practice, as Riccardo 
Chiaradonna suggests, paving the way for the much more systematic responses 
of Proclus and Damascius, explored by Sebastian Gertz (see section 3 below). 

The main Hellenistic schools do not seem to have indulged in elaborate 
criticism ofthe Phaedo. As for the Stoics, Francesca Alesse shows that Chrysip- 
pus (ca. 280-206 BC) does allude several times to the dialogue, sometimes in 
a clearly polemical manner. There is, however, no trace of a more system- 
atic engagement with the dialogue. An interesting case is the later platonizing 
Stoic Panaetius of Rhodes (ca. 185-110 BC), who is reputed to have declared the 
Phaedo inauthentic because of its incompatiblity with his own rejection of the 
immortality of the soul—and hence with his attempt to bring Stoicism and 
Platonism into accord. The evidence for such a rejection remains nonethe- 
less vague and is perhaps fundamentally misleading: it is possible, and even 
probable, that Panaetius was rather rejecting the authenticity of the dialogues 
attributed to the Socratic Phaedo of Elis (fl. first half of the 4th century BC), and 
we have no proof that this position was grounded in their doctrinal content — 
whatever it was. 

As for the Sceptics, a marginal, though very interesting, mention of the 
Phaedo has been found by Lorenzo Corti in the works of Sextus Empiricus 
(fl. 2nd century AD). In his attack against the Academic theory of number 
which purported, first, to derive all numbers from the One and the Two, and 
second, to construct geometrical objects out of the first four numbers, the 
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Sceptic refers to a passage of Socrates’ so-called autobiography (Phd. 96e-97b), 
where the Athenian philosopher raises a puzzle about the way the number two 
might be formed from a conjunction ofunits. Most commentators, ancient and 
modern, consider that Socrates raises two problems in this passage: (1) what 
is the subject of the predicate 'come to be two'? and (2) what is the cause 
of the coming to be two? Socrates would then ignore the first problem and 
concentrate on the second, denying that addition can explain this coming to 
be two and turning to the Form of Two (in 101b-c). However, it is not clear that 
Socrates raises the first question at all; actually, he seems to leave the subject 
of this process undetermined. What really interests him is rather how we can 
explain the fact that there are now two things where there was only one before. 
This seems to be the reading of the passage Sextus favours, given the way he 
uses it against his adversaries. In characteristic form, Sextus uses an argument 
he finds in Plato against a theory developed in the context of Plato's Academy. 
One may nevertheless suspect that this argument misses the mark and is, in 
fact, a mere sophism. From this point of view, it is all the more striking that 
Sextus does not consider Plato's own solution to the puzzle, i.e. the appealto the 
Forms—a solution, of course, unacceptable to a Sceptic. In any case, this use 
ofan argument from the Phaedo by Sextus testifies that the dialogue remained 
alive in the philosophical debates of that time, even outside the framework of 
official Platonism, which was about to reinstitutionalize itself. 


2 Exegetical Approaches 


Another major approach to the Phaedo, which developed within the Platonic 
schools of Antiquity, was that of exegesis. Any attitude towards a text starts with 
an interpretative effort—in this sense, we must assume that a hermeneutical 
operation or a more or less explicit exegesis underlies any critical response or 
deliberate appropriation of the dialogue as well. The boundaries between the 
different approaches are not always easy to draw. Some works, however, present 
themselves explicitly as interpretations of other texts. This phenomenon is 
ubiquitous in the philosophy of the Imperial age, where philosophy was more 
often than not taught through the study of philosophical or religious texts that 
were considered to be authoritative in some domain ofknowledge. Not only has 
the collective reading oftexts in this period superseded lively philosophical dia- 
logue as the main vehicle for transmitting ideas in the philosopher's classroom, 
but in the course of this period the written commentary also establishes itself as 
the philosophical genre par excellence. While this phenomenon is not limited 
to the Platonic schools— similar things could be said about the Peripatetics, 
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for instance—, nor to the Imperial age in general, it is however in Imperial Pla- 
tonism that the commentary tradition is best known and documented. This 
stems from the fact that Platonism, following its return to dogmatism after the 
scepticalinterlude ofthe New Academy, gradually established itself as the dom- 
inant school of thought in the first centuries of our era—a status it had certainly 
reached by the 3rd century AD, when Plotinus inaugurated the branch of Pla- 
tonism now commonly called 'Neoplatonism* 

Our evidence for the exegesis of the Phaedo before the institutionalization 
of the great Neoplatonic schools is unfortunately very sketchy. Apart from the 
extant commentaries by much later authors such as Damascius and Olympi- 
odorus, all that remains of the exegetical history of the Phaedo are quotations, 
references and more or less explicit allusions to the dialogue, spread over a 
vast number of works. For an idea of how much ofthe exegetical history of the 
dialogue necessarily escapes us, it suffices to look at the Neo-Pythagorean and 
Middle-Platonist Numenius (fl. second half of the 2nd century AD). The scarce 
evidence concerning his interpretation of the Phaedo is gathered together and 
placed in context by Harold Tarrant in this volume. As Tarrant argues, the 
extant fragments of Numenius suggest that he was not primarily concerned 
with the argumentative content of the dialogue, but rather with Socrates' 
understanding of the ancient wisdom of the Pythagorean-Platonic tradition, 
particularly on the true status of human life both here and beyond death. Thus 
it is clearly Numenius' own philosophical agenda which colours his reading of 
the Phaedo. His eagerness for allegorical interpretation and his sensitivity for 
real or presumed allusions to Orphic ideas in the dialogue can also be related 
to his Pythagorean obedience. If Numenius is important for the exegetical tra- 
dition, it is mainly because of his willingness to dig beneath the surface of the 
text. 

The situation became very different within the Platonic schools of later 
Antiquity, where philosophical education was organized around a canon of 
texts. The Syrian Iamblichus, a pupil of Porphyry, developed in the late 3rd or 
early 4th century AD a curriculum of studies that would remain authoritative 
at least until the 6th century, as can be inferred from Marinus' biography of 
Proclus and from the anonymous Prolegomena to Platonic Philosophy. This cur- 
riculum started with a first cycle of studies devoted to Aristotle, a selection of 
whose works on logic were read, followed by practical and theoretical philos- 
ophy. Once this cycle was successfully completed, the student could move on 
to the 'greater mysteries' represented by a canonical selection from Plato's dia- 
logues. This cycle consisted of two parts. In the first, the students were to read, 
under the guidance ofthe master, a set of ten dialogues, starting with the First 
Alcibiades, the Gorgias, and the Phaedo, then continuing on in due order with 
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the Cratylus, the Theaetetus, the Sophist, the Statesman, the Phaedrus, and the 
Symposium, and ending with the Philebus. Reading these dialogues and com- 
menting on them were supposed to result in moral progress, as each dialogue 
was taken to correspond to a well-defined stage within an ascending scale of 
virtues. Finally, the curriculum culminated with two dialogues, the Timaeus 
and the Parmenides, which, according to Iamblichus and his successors, pro- 
vided Plato's most profound and systematic expositions on the physical and 
the metaphysical or theological realms respectively.” 

One important supposition behind this curriculum of studies is that each 
dialogue could be assigned a central goal or skopos, on the basis of which the 
dialogue as a whole had to be interpreted and to which it owed its place within 
the curriculum. The Phaedo was supposed to be concerned with the cathartic 
virtues, which help the soul to free itself from its communion with the body. 
In spite of its importance for crucial Platonic themes such as the soul and the 
Forms, the dialogue therefore occupied a relatively early position in the cur- 
riculum, since purification from the body could only serve for the Neoplatonists 
as a preliminary step for the higher theoretical virtues and the true Platonic 
mystagogy. This is certainly one of the reasons why, unlike the extant com- 
mentaries on the Timaeus or the Parmenides, the commentaries on the Phaedo 
are less steeped in Neoplatonic metaphysical speculation and often stay closer 
to the letter of Plato’s text. As a result, we often find the Neoplatonists strug- 
gling with the very same interpretative issues that we still encounter in the 
text today, which makes it all the more rewarding to confront our readings with 
theirs. Examples of this are provided by the papers of Franco Trabattoni, Pieter 
d’ Hoine and Sebastian Gertz, who discuss the later Neoplatonists’ interpreta- 
tions of the refutation of the theory of the soul as harmonia (Phd. 85b-95a), 
the argument from opposites (Phd. 69e—72d) and the last section of the final 
argument for the immortality of the soul (106c-107a), sections of the text which 
remain the focus of many discussions today and about which Neoplatonic read- 
ings can certainly offer original and perceptive insights to the contemporary 
interpreter. 

Given the place of the study of Aristotle’s texts in the Neoplatonic curricu- 
lum, it comes as no surprise that the Stagirite’s thought sometimes plays the 
role of a filter through which Plato’s dialogue was read. This can have distorting 


2 On the Neoplatonic curriculum and its relation to the scale of virtues, see e.g. P. Hoffmann, 
‘What was Commentary in Late Antiquity? The Example of the Neoplatonic Commentators, 
in: M.L. Gill—P. Pellegrin (eds.), A Companion to Ancient Philosophy, Oxford: Blackwell, 2006, 
597-622; and D. Baltzly, ‘The Human Life’, in: P. d Hoine—M. Martijn (eds.), All from One: A 
Guide to Proclus, Oxford: Oxford University Press, forthcoming. 
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effects, as Franco Trabattoni argues, for example when Damascius and Philo- 
ponus (ca. 490—570 AD) conflate Plato's argument against the theory of the soul 
as harmonia with Aristotle's own version in the lost dialogue Fudemus, which 
introduced the difference between the categories of substance and quality. This 
makes the study of their commentaries all the more relevant for the contem- 
porary exegete of the Phaedo, for we may still be under the spell of such a 
conflation. On other occasions, one might consider that the Aristotelian filter 
brings positive results, as for instance when Syrianus uses Aristotle's distinc- 
tion between different kinds of opposites to bring conceptual clarity into the 
discussion of the argument from contraries/opposites, or when he attempts to 
provide a syllogistic reconstruction of Plato's text. Even though few of us would 
agree with Syrianus' actual reconstruction, Pieter d' Hoine shows that, even in 
its failures, such an attempt can not only shed light on the argumentative struc- 
ture ofthe passage, but also on the tacit premises that must be presupposed to 
make Plato's argument work, in a way which many of us may still find valuable 
today. 

As mentioned above, it is only from the very last phase of ancient thought, 
from the 5th and 6th centuries AD, that entire commentaries on the Phaedo 
have survived, two of which are now attributed to Damascius and one to Olym- 
piodorus. However, as was common practice in the commentary tradition, 
Damascius in particular (and to a lesser extent Olympiodorus) has integrated a 
host of material from previous interpreters ofthe dialogue, which makes him a 
valuable source for the reconstruction of the exegetical history of the Phaedo in 
later Antiquity. It is generally agreed that both Damascius and Olympiodorus 
are largely dependent upon a now lost commentary by the great Athenian com- 
mentator of the 5th century, Proclus. Yet Damascius also discusses interpreta- 
tions proposed by earlier Platonists, such as Plutarch of Chaeronea, Iamblichus, 
and Syrianus, as well as objections raised against the views expressed in the 
dialogue, such as those developed by Strato, for whom Damascius is our main 
source. Damascius and Olympiodorus thus stand in a long exegetical tradition, 
the main lines of which we can only retrace thanks to their own commentaries. 

A landmark in this tradition is Syrianus, who in the early 5th century wrote a 
monobiblos on the argument from opposites (Phd. 69e—72d), studied by Pieter 
d'Hoine in this volume. From the quotations from this monograph by Dam- 
ascius and Olympiodorus, we learn that Syrianus addressed questions that are 
still of vital importance for anyone interested in the argumentative structure of 
the dialogue. One ofthe issues raised by Syrianus is how the different proofs for 
the immortality ofthe soul relate to one another. Against previous interpreters 
of the dialogue who had claimed that each of the arguments for immortality 
aims to provide a sufficient proof in itself, Syrianus seems to have been the 
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first to read the dialogue as a gradual ascent towards demonstrative certainty. 
Syrianus believed that the cyclical argument only establishes the survival of 
the soul for some time after its separation from the body, and he left it to the 
other arguments to provide further building blocks for the demonstration of 
the soul's immortality, which he believed was given only in the final argument 
of the dialogue. In this, Syrianus proves to be a close reader of the Phaedo, 
since the argument from opposites is a direct response to Cebes' demand to 
show that the soul is not immediately dispersed upon its separation from the 
body. 

As was said above, Damascius' and Olympiodorus' main source is Syrianus' 
pupil, Proclus. Since his own commentary on the dialogue is lost, it is worth- 
while to connect the information on the Phaedo that we find in Proclus' pre- 
served works with the commentary tradition on that dialogue. In his contribu- 
tion, Alain Lernould compares the information provided by the commentaries 
on the Phaedo about the argument 'from similarity' with Proclus' use of it in 
the first book of the Platonic Theology. In establishing the soul's affinity with 
the Forms, the Platonic Socrates at Phd. 8oa-b claims that whereas the soul 
is akin to what is divine, immortal, intelligible, unitary, indissoluble and self- 
resembling, the body, by contrast, has more affinity with what is human, mortal, 
unintelligible (anoeton), multifarious, corruptible and subject to change. The 
Neoplatonists interpret this opposition in terms of a distinction between the 
intelligible Forms and the forms immanent in sensible particulars. Lernould 
argues that the interpretation of the six attributes in the extant commentaries 
on the Phaedo can be properly understood only by relating it to the complex 
ontological structure of later Neoplatonism and to the later Platonic views on 
the relation between Intellect and the intelligible. He further discusses how 
Proclus, in the Platonic Theology, interprets the six properties of intelligible 
reality in the Phaedo as attributes of the divine, i.e. of everything in any way 
existing between the One and Soul. Here we find an example of how exegesis 
of a text is tightly linked with one's own appropriation of it—an attitude that 
will be further discussed in the next section. 

The fact that the three extant commentaries derive from lectures delivered 
in two distinct Neoplatonic schools, namely Athens (Damascius) and Alexan- 
dria (Olympiodorus), also provides a rare opportunity to confront the Pla- 
tonisms of the two main intellectual centres of the time with one another and 
to gain some insight into the intra-school debates. The paper by Bram Demul- 
der and Gerd Van Riel has precisely this goal. Many scholars have assumed 
that a major difference between Damascius and Olympiodorus results from 
the alleged fact that the latter had to face the hostility of a Christian milieu 
and therefore omitted details about the highest levels of the Neoplatonic sys- 
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tem. However, Demulder and Van Riel show that divergences between the 
commentaries largely depend on the different audiences they address, rather 
than on any presumed censorship deliberately imposed on Olympiodorus by 
a Christian audience. Olympiodorus taught students who were not prone to 
become philosophers, but who considered philosophy (together with rhetoric 
or mathematics) as a useful preparation for public life, whereas Damascius 
could address a more philosophically minded audience. The authors support 
their thesis with two case studies: the first concerning the commentators' exe- 
gesis of the discussion on suicide (Phd. 61c-62b), the second about their treat- 
ment of the virtues (Phd. 68b—6ge). 

The story of the Phaedo’s interpretations in Antiquity does not end with 
Damascius or Olympiodorus. In the works of the last great Athenian commen- 
tator, Simplicius (ca. 490-560AD), we get a glimpse of the influence of Dam- 
ascius' commentary on later interpreters. Simplicius is of course best known 
for his massive commentaries on Aristotle and references to the Phaedo are 
rather scarce in his work, as Marc-Antoine Gavray shows in his contribution. 
He is also reputed for having defended the ‘harmony’ of Plato and Aristotle 
to an extent that many readers of these two giant philosophers today can- 
not but deem radical. In fact, the idea that the views of Plato and Aristotle 
about most issues were largely in agreement or at the very least compatible 
was widely shared among the Imperial Platonists, and the Neoplatonic com- 
mentators, from Porphyry onwards, had all subscribed to this view to a greater 
oralesser extent. However, the Athenians Syrianus, Proclus, and Damascius did 
not hesitate to criticize the Stagirite openly, even though their own views are 
imbued with concepts, doctrines and lines of reasoning borrowed from him, as 
we have seen. Simplicius, for his part, famously made it a requirement for the 
good interpreter that he be able to bring out the symphonia between Plato and 
Aristotle on all issues that matter. These two features—Simplicius’ reception 
of Damascius' commentary, and his harmonization of Plato and Aristotle— 
are illustrated by Gavray's closing paper. Two at first sight erroneous refer- 
ences to the Phaedo are discussed in greater detail. Gavray shows that these 
references actually have their origin in the exegetical tradition of the Phaedo, 
more particularly in Proclus' and Damascius' cosmological reading of the dia- 
logue's final myth, from which Simplicius' borrowings are, however, only par- 
tial and, as a result, rather puzzling. While thus relying on the exegesis of 
the Phaedo by the Athenian commentators, Simplicius also goes beyond his 
sources in defending the harmony of his physical reading of the final myth, 
according to which the earth has a stable position in the centre ofthe universe, 
both with Plato's claims in other dialogues and with Aristotle's view in the De 
cælo. 
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The third and final approach to the Phaedo which we want to single out con- 
sists in using the dialogue in the context of one’s own thought, sometimes very 
remote from Plato’s. One can distinguish between three kinds of appropria- 
tions: historical, literary, and philosophical. 

The modern reader may be surprised that in Antiquity the Phaedo was 
often regarded as a primarily historical document, in the sense that readers 
used it as a reliable source about the historical figure of Socrates. Considering 
Plato as a Socratic author, the Stoics read the Phaedo as a logos socratikos 
informing us about Socrates’ thought: regardless of its literary reshaping, they 
believed that the dialogue gives a truthful account of Socrates’ death and of 
his teachings about it. In this sense, the Phaedo looks like a hagiographical 
narrative of exemplary behaviour in the face of death—an attitude suitable 
for a sage. Even more surprising is Numenius’ understanding of the Phaedo 
as a source for Pythagoreanism. Numenius does not approach the Phaedo in 
order to extract any information about the history of ancient Pythagoreanism 
from it—such information can be drawn from other sources—, but he does 
think that the Phaedo gives access to Socrates' understanding of Orphic and 
Pythagorean doctrines, such as metempsychosis or the soul's imprisonment in 
the body. In both cases, as is shown by Francesca Alesse for the Stoics and by 
Harold Tarrant for Numenius, these readers of Plato are not really interested 
in accurate historical testimony; rather, they attempt to return to Socrates' 
thought. In this regard, the dramatic setting of the dialogue attracts their 
attention more than its philosophical content, since that setting is supposed to 
reflect Socrates' words and deeds. This helps to explain why references to the 
Phaedo often remain implicit in these works, because they are hidden behind 
the figure of Socrates. 

This historical use of the Phaedo is not unrelated to an approach that one 
could describe as literary or rhetorical—an approach that mostly consists in 
assimilating the Phaedo, its themes or its narrative in the production of a new 
literary work. Plutarch gives us the best illustration of this attitude. Though an 
omnivorous reader, fond of Homer's poems and of Plato's dialogues, Plutarch 
scarcely quotes the Phaedo. When he does, it is often rather unexpectedly or 
in a context with no direct connection to its source. As Geert Roskam argues, 
Plutarch's attitude reflects his excellent knowledge of the Phaedo, which is 
displayed in a playful game with the reader and, more broadly, in the compo- 
sition of his works. Plutarch usually restricts himself to implicit allusions or 
vague and often inaccurate references to the Phaedo, leaving it to his educated 
reader to discover his sources. He often makes use of the narrative sections of 
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the dialogue (rather than of the argumentative ones), transferring them to a 
new context. Plutarch thus emulates the setting of Plato's dialogue, or Socrates' 
attitudes towards his companions, using the very same words and making the 
reference explicit, so as to compose a ‘literary narratological model’. This lit- 
erary use even extends to the composition of characters. As Roskam shows, 
however, Plutarch's use ofthe Phaedo does not merely serve a literary or rhetor- 
ical purpose, but is also a way to invoke a larger philosophical context, forcing 
the reader to confront it and to change his attitude accordingly. 

This leads us to a third variant of this approach: the philosophical appropri- 
ation. Such an attitude is not restricted to Platonists: actually, even declared 
adversaries of Plato have found some inspiration in the Phaedo, borrowing 
doctrines or arguments that they consider valid in order to build on them 
in contexts foreign to Plato. According to Sylvain Delcomminette, the main 
influence of the Phaedo on Aristotle is to be found in the way the Stagirite 
institutes physics as a science, i.e. in his theory of change and causes. First, the 
Phaedo formulates the principle that every change takes place between con- 
traries (103b-c), an idea that Physics 1 5 claims to derive from the inquiries 
of the pAysiologoi. Second, in the very same passage, Socrates distinguishes 
between contraries and their bearers, a distinction that Aristotle is usually 
thought to have introduced in the Physics. Third, in the ‘autobiographical’ sec- 
tion of the Phaedo, Socrates can be taken to anticipate Aristotle's distinction 
between different kinds of causes—even though Aristotle famously blamed 
Plato for having recognised only material and formal causes. Moreover, even 
the order adopted in Metaphysics A for the ‘history of philosophy’ may be traced 
back to the Phaedo. Finally, it could be argued that the very form of demon- 
strative science, grounded on the causal role of the middle term in a scientific 
syllogism, is heralded in the Phaedo. Of course, these affinities should not lead 
us to conclude that Aristotle's entire theory of generation and corruption was 
already contained in Plato. Despite these similarities, the Physics, On Gener- 
ation and Corruption and Metaphysics clearly go beyond the Phaedo, which 
remains silent on the subject of privation and other such Aristotelian concepts. 
The same holds for Aristotle's psychology, as Franco Trabattoni argues. In his 
lost dialogue Eudemus, Aristotle refutes the theory of the soul as harmonia by 
means of arguments inspired by the Phaedo. He does however add an argument 
of his own, which foreshadows the difference between substance and quality 
as it can be found in the Categories. The influence of the Phaedo on Aristotle 
cannot be ignored, although the Stagirite further elaborated on and perfected 
some of its arguments. 

We also find traces of such a use in Stoic literature. As Francesca Alesse 
shows, the earliest surviving evidence of a Stoic reference to the Phaedo can 
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probably be traced back to the first generation—though heterodox—Stoic 
Aristo of Chios (3rd century BC), who seems to echo Socrates' comparison of 
phronesis with money (Phd. 69a) when formulating his own distinctive view on 
theunity and the exclusively intellectual character of virtue. As for Chrysippus, 
he seems rather to use symbols, themes and arguments from the Phaedo in 
what may be called a 'dialectical' way, i.e. in order to ground views which are 
sometimes radically alien, or even contrary, to Plato's. Examples ofthis attitude 
are Chrysippus' explicit reference to Socrates' affirmation ofthe inseparability 
of contraries (Phd. 6ob-c) in the context of an explanation of the presence 
of evils in a world governed by divine providence, his use of the definition of 
death as a separation of soul and body (Phd. 64c) in order to prove that the soul 
must be corporeal, and perhaps also his invocation of Homeric verses that Plato 
treated as pointing to a separation ofthe functions ofthe soul, but Chrysippus 
used to show on the contrary that these functions are located in the same 
place. Alesse shows that in the imperial Stoa, references to the Phaedo became 
more frequent, as was to be expected in an age that saw the birth of a new 
form of dogmatic Platonism, usually called ‘Middle Platonism’. Nevertheless, 
both Seneca (4BC — 65AD) and Epictetus (ca. 55-135AD) focus on the moral 
teachings of the dialogue, with little or no consideration for the doctrinal and 
eschatological context in which they originally appeared. This is perfectly in 
line with their general approach to philosophy. 

But of course, it is within the Platonic tradition that we find the most 
extensive philosophical use of the Phaedo. Platonists often pick up elements 
from the Phaedo and use them as building blocks in the elaboration of a 
systematic Platonic doctrine, thus pursuing or perfecting Plato's thought, at 
least from their point of view. We will concentrate on two main topics here: 
the late Neoplatonic interpretation of Forms, and that of the soul. 

The Phaedo is of crucial importance for Syrianus' and Proclus' views on 
Forms and concept formation. Unlike most modern interpreters of the dia- 
logue—but like most Platonists from Plotinus onwards—, Syrianus believes 
that the Forms referred to in the argument from recollection are not to be 
identified with properly intelligible Forms, but with forms that are present in 
the soul, i.e. the soul's proper objects of knowledge. As Pieter d' Hoine shows, 
the Phaedo is an important building block for the Neoplatonic doctrine of 
the psychic forms, which are identified with the essence of the soul, for their 
account of concept formation and for later Neoplatonic views on the interme- 
diate ontological status of mathematical objects. The Form of Equal, which the 
Platonic Socrates uses as an example throughout the argument and of which he 
proves that it cannot derive from the perception of sensible equals but must be 
acquired from before birth, is taken by the Neoplatonic commentators to be a 
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mathematical form, thus testifying to the ontological priority of mathematical 
objects over sensible particulars. The gist of this argument can be found in Syr- 
ianus' comments on Metaphysics M, where it is developed as a criticism of Aris- 
totle's views on mathematics and concept formation, but the same ideas recur 
in Proclus, Damascius, and Olympiodorus. Proclus also finds arguments in the 
Phaedo for distinguishing between the intelligible Forms and the forms imma- 
nent in sensible particulars. Discussing his interpretation ofthe argument from 
similarity, Alain Lernould argues that Proclus considers the six attributes ofthe 
soul at Phd. 80a10-b5 (discussed above) as six properties of intelligible reality, 
i.e. as attributes of the divine, that one must compare with the attributes of 
the body (human, mortal, unintelligible, multifarious, corruptible and subject 
to change), i.e. of immanent forms. If one combines these readings of Proclus 
and Syrianus, the Phaedo provides evidence for at least three of the levels of 
forms that the later Neoplatonists distinguished: apart from the Forms in Intel- 
lect, they also accepted discursive forms in the soul—which are images of the 
intelligible Forms—, and immanent forms in sensible particulars. 

The dialogue was also a stimulus for the development ofthe late Platonists' 
views on the soul, as was to be expected. As we have seen (section 1 above), 
the Neoplatonists felt the need to respond to Strato's objections against the 
Phaedo's last argument for the immortality of the soul. According to Riccardo 
Chiaradonna, it is probably because of these objections or related ones from 
the Peripatetic school that Plotinus does not hesitate to complete, to correct, 
and to reinforce Plato's argument. In an early treatise, Ennead 1v 7 [2], Plotinus 
completes the argument by showing that the soul is essentially endowed not 
only with life, but also with being, with the result that Socrates' controversial 
conclusion, according to which the soul is both immortal (Phd. 105c-e) and 
imperishable (Phd. 106a-e), now seems better grounded. This also implies a 
major correction of Plato's argument, since Plotinus, unlike Plato, distinguishes 
the way life is present in the soul from the way heat is present in fire. Heat 
is present in fire as a quality in a material compound, fire being itself the 
compound of matter and heat. By contrast, life is purely and simply identical 
with the soul, which implies that, in the soul, being and life are the same. This 
relation between being and life is distinctive of the intelligible world, whose 
structure Plotinus will thoroughly explore in later treatises, and is therefore 
intimately connected to Plotinus' own distinct metaphysics. But there may be 
another reason for this reading of Plato's text: it can be interpreted as a reaction 
to Aristotle's position, according to which even if the soul is a life-principle, it 
may be reduced to the form or to the act of a material compound (just like heat 
in relation to fire). Plotinus, however, holds that the life of living organisms 
is derived from an original and non-corporeal principle, ie. the soul in so 
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far as it is identical with life itself. Proclus and Damascius followed the same 
path in addressing Strato's attack, as Sebastian Gertz shows. By distinguishing 
the ‘life-bringing’ life that the soul possesses in itself (which is taken to be 
imperishable) from the life that the soul brings about in a substrate, i.e. the 
body (which will perish at a certain point), they argue that, unlike animated 
bodies, the soul is a separate substance that cannot suffer loss of life. Yet, as 
Gertz argues, Damascius was aware that this line of defence does not rule out 
the possibility that the soul may simply extinguish itself over time by virtue 
of its limited potency. Taking Strato's objections into account, he attempts to 
provide a number of additional proofs for the imperishability ofthe soul, based 
on assumptions that are implicit in the Phaedo's final argument (see In Phd. 
I 458-465). Gertz concludes, however, that they do not provide a convincing 
reply to the limited potency objection. 


As the above suggests, Antiquity provides us with a large variety of approaches 
towards the Phaedo. As a dialogue, i.e. as a literary artefact, it has been a source 
of inspiration for later narrative patterns. As the story of Socrates' death, it 
has been read as a historical testimony. As a work by Plato, it has often been 
thought to convey some of Plato's most typical and influential doctrines. As 
a philosophical text, it was (and still is) considered as a stock of arguments 
to be discussed or refuted. At different moments and in different contexts, 
very different parts or aspects of the dialogue have attracted attention from its 
readers (as the index locorum will reveal, most parts of the dialogue are covered 
somehow in this volume). Depending on their own philosophical orientation, 
on their greater or lesser affinity with Platonism, on their particular interests in 
philosophy or beyond, or even on the way they wanted to position themselves 
within intra-school debates, different readers have provided a host of different 
perspectives on the Phaedo. These different readings of the dialogue no doubt 
tell us a great deal about the philosophical pursuits and aspirations of its 
readers. But they also testify to the richness of the text that gave rise to them. 
This is what makes the Phaedo a genuine classic of philosophical literature. 


The idea of this book is anchored in a project—undertaken by the contact 
group Platon et la tradition platonicienne’, which was founded in 2012 and is 
supported by the Fonds National de la Recherche Scientifique (FRS-FNRS)—to 
study the ancient Neoplatonic commentaries on Plato's Phaedo, thus contin- 
uing the seminal work conducted by L.G. Westerink in the 1970s. In order to 
get a grip on the exegetical tradition of the text, we felt the need for a confer- 
ence on the history of Phaedo interpretations in Antiquity, focusing mainly on 
the period before Damascius and Olympiodorus. The conference was held on 
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8-1oth October 2012 at the Royal Academy in Brussels. The papers collected in 
this volume were all read at the conference —except for the essay by Lorenzo 
Corti, who joined our working group in Liége for a special session devoted to 
Sextus Empiricus on 1st June, 2012. Since the organisation of this conference 
was vital to the project, we would like to thank the institutions that made it pos- 
sible through their generous financial and logistical support. We have received 
much appreciated support from the FNRS, the Académie Royale de Belgique, 
the De Wulf —Mansion Centre for Ancient, Medieval and Renaissance Philoso- 
phy at KU Leuven, the Centre de recherche en philosophie de l'Université libre 
de Bruxelles and the Facultés de Philosophie et Lettres of the Université Libre de 
Bruxelles and of the Université de Liége. Our thanks also go to Lorenzo Corti 
and the participants in the conference, on whom the success ofthe project has 
largely depended.? 


3 The authors should like to thank Simon Fortier for his linguistic revision of this introduction, 
as well as an anonymous reader from the press for many acute suggestions for improvement 
ofthe manuscript. 


Aristote et le Phédon 


Sylvain Delcomminette* 


Dès l Antiquité, le Phédon a été désigné sous le titre Hepi buys, «De l âme». 
Et de fait, à la question de savoir quel est le thème de ce dialogue, la réponse la 
plus immédiate serait sans doute: l âme et son immortalité. Nous savons tous 
que de nombreux autres thèmes y sont abordés au fil des démonstrations, mais 
le centre n'en reste pas moins à nos yeux une «méditation de l’âme sur!’ Ame », 
pour reprendre le titre d'un article célébre!, ne füt-ce qu'en raison de la mise 
en scéne du dialogue et du contexte particuliérement dramatique dans lequel 
il est situé. 

À lire les œuvres d' Aristote qui nous sont parvenues, force est de constater 
que ce n'est pas ce théme qui a le plus retenu l'attention du Stagirite. Bonitz 
repère sept mentions du Phédon dans les œuvres d' Aristote?. Une seule d’entre 
elles, qui n'est d’ailleurs pas explicite, figure dans le traité De l'áme (13, 407b2— 
5) et renvoie à la thése selon laquelle il est préférable pour l'áme, et plus spé- 
cifiquement pour l'intelligence, d'étre séparée du corps que de lui étre unie 
sans pouvoir s'en détacher (cf. Phd. 66b—67b). Les autres références au Phédon 
renvoient d'une part à |’« autobiographie » de Socrate, et plus précisément au 
type de causes auquel le conduit sa «seconde navigation » (Metaph. A 9, 991b3; 
M 5, 1080a2; De gen. et corr. 11 9, 335b10; cf. Phd. 100b-102a), et d'autre part 
à la cosmologie du mythe final (l'explication de la fixité de la terre au centre 
du monde dans le traité De c. 11 13, 295bu, qui pourrait faire allusion à Phd. 
109a - même si Aristote prétend plutôt rapporter la position d' Anaximandre -, 
et celle de l'origine des fleuves dans les Meteor. 1 13, 349b30 et 11 2, 355b32-33, 
qui renvoient à Phd. mc sq.). À parcourir ces références, il semble que le centre 
de gravité du Phédon se soit déplacé de l'áme à des questions de philosophie 
naturelle. 


* 


Je remercie l’ensemble des participants au colloque où une première version de ce texte a été 
présentée, en particulier Riccardo Chiaradonna, Pierre Destrée, Marc-Antoine Gavray, David 
Sedley et Franco Trabattoni, pour leurs remarques et suggestions. 

1 M.Guéroult, ‘La méditation de l'âme sur l’ âme dans le Phédon’, Revue de métaphysique et de 
morale 33, 1926, 469—491. 
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H. Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus, Berlin: de Gruyter, 1961 [1870], 598b19-22. 
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Bien entendu, cela ne veut pas dire que les aspects du Phédon qui nous 
paraissent aujourd’ hui les plus marquants n’ont pas également touché Aristote 
à un moment ou l’autre de son parcours. Dans les catalogues de ses œuvres, 
nous trouvons la mention d’un texte intitulé De l’âme, auquel plusieurs auteurs 
anciens se réfèrent également sous le titre Eudème. Ce texte, qui, d’après 
Plutarque?, était un dialogue, a manifestement été écrit vers 353, peu après 
l'annonce de la mort d' Eudéme de Chypre, un ancien membre de l' Académie 
qui prit part à la campagne militaire de Dion de Syracuse contre Denys le 
Jeune et périt dans la bataille^. D' aprés les fragments et témoignages qui nous 
en ont été conservés, Aristote y reprenait de nombreux thémes du Phédon: 
l'immortalité de l’ âme, ou en tout cas de l'intellect5; la préexistence de l âme 
à son incarnation dans le corps et, semble-t-il, sa réincarnation®; l'idée que 
la mort vaut mieux que la vie dont elle est une véritable libération?; enfin, 
la critique de la théorie de l'àme-harmonie?. Bien plus, comme le souligne 
A.-H. Chroust?, la forme méme du dialogue comme consolatio mortis était 
manifestement inspirée elle aussi du Phédon. 

Peut-on dire qu'à l'époque de la rédaction de V Eudéme, Aristote souscrivait 
encore pour l'essentiel aux thèses du Phédon, comme le soutient Jaeger!9, ou 
bien faut-il penser que la proximité entre les deux textes s'explique plutót 
par les régles du genre de la consolatio mortis, comme le propose Chroust!! ? 
A moins que l'écart entre l'Eudéme et le traité De l'áme soit moins radical 
qu'on ne le dit souvent, comme le suggère Berti2? Quoi qu'il en soit de ces 


3 Plutarque, Dio 22.3 (Rose, fr. 37; Ross, fr. 1; Walzer, fr. 1); Cons. ad Apol. 158—E (Rose, fr. 44; 
Ross, fr. 6; Walzer, fr. 6). 

4 Sur les circonstances de l'écriture et la datation de V Eudéme, voir la synthèse d' E. Berti, 
La filosofia del ‘primo’ Aristotele, Milano: Vita e Pensiero, 1997? [1962], 351-357. 

5 Cf. Themistius, In De an. 106.29—107.5 (Rose, fr. 38; Ross, fr. 2; Walzer, fr. 2); Elias, In Cat. 
114.25-115.3 (Rose, fr. 39; Ross, fr. 3; Walzer, fr. 3). 

6 Proclus, In Tim. 111 323.31-324.4 (Rose fr. 40, Ross fr. 4, Walzer fr. 4); In Remp. 11 349.13-26 
(Rose, fr. 41; Ross, fr. 5; Walzer, fr. 5). 

7 Plutarque, Cons. ad Apol. 115B—E (Rose, fr. 44; Ross, fr. 6; Walzer, fr. 6). 

8 Philopon, In De an. 141.33-142.6, 144.21-145.7; Simplicius, In De an. 53.1-4; Themistius, In 
De an. 2413-30 et 25.23-25; Damascius, In Phd. 1 383; Sophonias, In De an. 25.4-8 (Rose, 
fr. 45; Ross, fr. 7; Walzer, fr. 7). 

9 A.-H. Chroust, Eudemus or On the Soul: A lost Dialogue of Aristotle on the Immortality of 
the Soul, Phronesis 19, 1966, 28-29. 

10 — W.Jaeger Aristote. Fondements pour une histoire de son évolution, Paris: L éclat, 1997 [1923, 
1948?], 38-52. 

11 Chroust, Eudemus or On the Soul, 29-30. 

12 Berti, La filosofia del ‘primo’ Aristotele, 357—373. Voir également I. Düring, Aristoteles. Dar- 
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difficiles questions!?, il reste frappant que la plupart des thèmes relevés plus 
haut aient manifestement disparu du traité De l’âme. Le seul qui y subsiste est 
la critique de la théorie de l’âme-harmonie (cf. De an. 1 4, 407b27-408a29), 
d'ailleurs assez différente de celle que l'on trouve dans l’Eudème". Pour le 
reste, le Phédon brille par son absence dans la grande ceuvre psychologique 
d' Aristote, où les dialogues platoniciens de référence sont bien plutôt le Timée 
(de loin le plus présent) et la République (pour la question de la tripartition), 
ainsi que le Phèdre et le livre x des Lois (pour la question de l'automotricité). 
Est-ce à dire qu' Aristote n'a rien retenu du Phédon dans sa maturité ? Je sou- 
haiterais montrer que c'est loin d’être le cas, mais que comme le suggèrent 
déjà les quelques références citées ci-dessus, c' est beaucoup moins dans la psy- 
chologie que dans l'institution des principes mémes de la science physique 
que l'influence de ce dialogue se fait sentir. Afin de déceler cette influence, il 
faut toutefois examiner un grand nombre de passages où ni Platon ni le Phé- 
don ne sont mentionnés explicitement. En effet, comme on l'a souvent fait 
remarquer, Aristote a l'habitude de ne citer ses sources et ses interlocuteurs que 
lorsqu'il souhaite marquer son désaccord avec eux; à tel point qu'on a pu dire, 
en n'exagérant peut-étre pas tant que cela, qu'il était en accord avec Platon 
partout où il n'indiquait pas expressément le contraire. Quant à la possibilité 
que le Phédon ait pu lui servir de source d'inspiration pour l'élaboration de 
sa propre physique, on en trouve déjà un indice dans le fait que le titre d'une 
de ses œuvres capitales sur la question du devenir, à savoir De la génération 
et de la corruption (Ilepi yevecews xoi qOopác) — titre tiré des premières lignes 
du traité (1 1, 314a1-3) et dont l'authenticité semble garantie par la manière 
dont il est désigné dans le premier chapitre des Météorologiques (11, 338224) —, 
est directement issu de la ligne du Phédon où Socrate annonce qu'il faut trai- 
ter à fond «de la cause de la génération et de la corruption (nepi yevecews xai 
qOopác Tv aitiav, g5e10) », comme le remarquait déjà J. Burnet’. Plusieurs com- 
mentateurs modernes ont d’ailleurs souligné l'importance du Phédon relative- 


stellung und Interpretation seines Denkens, Heidelberg: Winter, 2005? [1966], 554—558, 
selon qui les différences apparentes entre ces deux textes s'expliqueraient par la finalité 
spécifique des dialogues aristotéliciens. 

13 Dont on trouvera un examen récent dans l'article de A. Vallejo Campos, ‘The Relation 
of the Dialogue Eudemus to Aristotle’s De Anima’, in: C. Rossitto (ed.), La psychologie 
d'Aristote, Paris/Bruxelles: Vrin/Ousia, 2011, 107—130. 

14 Sur cette question, je renvoie à la contribution de F. Trabattoni dans ce volume. 

15 J. Burnet, Plato’s Phaedo, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1911, 99, note ad 95e9; voir aussi 
P. Shorey, ‘Aristotle on « Coming-to-Be » and « Passing away », Classical Philology 17, 1922, 
337 et 349. 
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ment à l'analyse platonicienne du devenir. Paul Natorp n' hésitait pas à écrire 
que dans la derniére partie de ce dialogue était posé «le premier fondement 
logique d'une science du devenir»!6. Harold Cherniss a fait remarquer que 
les pages 102b-105b pouvaient être considérées comme l'origine de l'analyse 
aristotélicienne du devenir en termes de substrat, forme et privation, même 
si Aristote se gardait bien de reconnaitre sa dette". Robert Turnbull a quant 
à lui tenté d'extraire une «philosophie naturelle» du Phédon et l'a mise en 
rapport avec divers passages des Catégories et des Seconds analytigues!8. Enfin, 
tout récemment, David Sedley a montré comment l'on pouvait reconstituer 
une «théorie du changement» à partir des pages 70-71 du dialogue!?. C'est 
dans la lignée de ces travaux que voudraient se situer les pages qui suivent, 
qui s'attacheront toutefois moins à clarifier l'enseignement du Phédon pour 
lui-même qu'à examiner comment il a pu être lu et utilisé par Aristote dans ses 
propres investigations sur le devenir et ses causes. 


II 


On peut considérer que le théme du devenir est annoncé dans le dialogue dés 
les premiers mots adressés par Socrate à ses amis. Se frottant la jambe là où 
elle était encore entravée quelques minutes auparavant, il remarque que «ce 
que les hommes appellent l agréable » (roûto 6 xakootv ol dvBpwmot Hdd) et «ce 
qui paraît être son contraire» (td Soxodv evavrlov elvat), la douleur, sont liés 
d'une manière bien étrange, puisqu'ils ne consentent jamais à apparaitre en 
méme temps en l'homme, mais se succédent néanmoins toujours de maniére 
nécessaire, «comme s'ils étaient attachés à une seule téte»; et il en profite 
pour inventer un petit mythe à la manière d'Ésope, où le dieu aurait décidé 
d'attacher ces deux ennemis séculaires par la tête afin de, sinon les réconcilier, 
au moins les forcer à cohabiter (Phd. 6ob-c). Comme c'est souvent le cas chez 


16 P. Natorp, Platos Ideenlehre. Eine Einführung in den Idealismus, Hamburg: Meiner, 1994 
[19217], 142; voir en particulier 150—163. 

17 H. Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy, Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1944, 90-91; voir aussi F. Solmsen, Aristotle's System of the Physical World, Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1960, 83-84. 

18 R.G. Turnbull, Aristotle’s Debt to the «Natural Philosophy» of the Phaedo’, Philosophical 
Quarterly 8, 1958, 131-143. 

19 D. Sedley, ‘Plato’s Theory of Change at Phaedo 70-71, in: R. Patterson, V. Karasmanis, 
A. Hermann (eds.), Presocratics and Plato: A Festschrift in Honor of Charles H. Kahn, Las 
Vegas: Parmenides Publishing, 2012, 147-163. 
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Platon, ce passage apparemment anodin annonce plusieurs thèmes centraux 
du dialogue qui va suivre: la question du plaisir; les rapports entre mythe, 
poésie et philosophie; mais surtout, pour ce qui nous intéresse ici, le devenir 
entre contraires. Certes, il s'agit au mieux d'une annonce, dans laquelle il 
ne faut dés lors pas chercher une rigueur qui ne prétend pas s'y trouver??; 
mais l'on peut néanmoins y déceler les données du probléme: les contraires 
s'excluent mutuellement, mais en méme temps, ils semblent indissolublement 
liés, à tel point que chacun présuppose l'autre; la seule maniére de réconcilier 
ces deux traits apparemment contradictoires est la succession, c'est-à-dire le 
devenir. 

Ces thémes vont étre développés dans ce que l'on considére généralement 
comme le premier argument en faveur de l'immortalité de l'âme, à savoir 
l argument «cyclique» des pages 7oa-72e. Socrate y établit le principe capital 
selon lequel «toutes les choses contraires adviennent de cette maniére, [à 
savoir] à partir de choses contraires » (7&vT& obtw yiyvetor £& evavtiwv Tà évavria 
Té y uota, 71a9—10). Je ferai trois remarques sur ce principe: 


(1) Tout d'abord, j'ai ponctué cette ligne comme le propose David Sedley?!, 
en supprimant la virgule introduite par les éditeurs aprés le yiyvetat. Cela 
permet d'éviter de considérer ce principe comme prétendant valoir pour 
tous les changements en général, alors que sa portée avait été explicite- 
ment restreinte aux « choses qui ont un contraire » en 70e2 et 5. La théorie 
du changement développée dans ces pages ne se veut donc pas univer- 
selle: elle ne concerne que l'acquisition ou la perte d'une propriété ayant 
un contraire. 

(2) Ensuite, comment comprendre tà évavtia dans ce contexte? David Sed- 
ley? a montré de manière très convaincante que cette expression renvoie 
à ce qu'il appelle des «contraires converses », c’est-à-dire des contraires 
tels que si une chose est l'un de ces contraires lorsqu'on la compare à 
une autre, cette autre chose est le contraire lorsqu'on la compare à la 
première. Par exemple, le grand et le petit sont des contraires converses 


20 Ce qui a conduit certains commentateurs (par exemple D. Gallop, Plato: Phaedo, Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1975, 76—78, note ad loc., et C. Rowe, Plato: Phaedo, Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1993, 119, note ad loc.) à contester le rapport entre ce passage et 
ceux que nous trouvons dans la suite du dialogue. Voir au contraire J.P. Anton, Aristotle’s 
Theory of Contrariety, London: Routledge, 1957, 5-6, et surtout M. Dixsaut, Platon: Phédon, 
Paris: GF-Flammarion, 1991, 321-322, note 38. 

21 Sedley, ‘Plato’s Theory of Change’ 149, n. 3. 

22 Sedley, ‘Plato’s Theory of Change’, 147-163. 
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parce que si une chose est grande par rapport à une autre, cette autre est 
petite par rapport à la première. Cette interprétation permet de rendre 
compte de tous les exemples cités par Socrate, et en particulier du fait que 
la plupart des couples de propriétés qu'il mentionne sont au comparatif, 
tout en préservant ľ exclusion mutuelle des deux termes de chacun de ces 
couples et le fait que tout changement qui les concerne passe de l'un des 
deux termes à l'autre, même si l'on peut identifier un intermédiaire entre 
eux (par exemple «égal »), puisque celui-ci pourra toujours être décrit lui- 
méme comme contraire (au sens précédemment explicité) à chacun des 
deux termes. Comme le montre David Sedley, cette interprétation est tout 
à fait compatible avec le couple «vivant-mort» qui constitue le ressort de 
l'argument cyclique, tel du moins qu'il est compris au sein de cet argu- 
ment?3, 

Enfin, la formulation de ce principe laisse déja entendre une distinction 
capitale pour rendre compte du devenir, à savoir celle entre les contraires 
eux-mêmes et les choses (rp&yuata) contraires. Cette distinction peut 
passer inaperçue à la première lecture, ne füt-ce que parce qu’ aussi bien 
les contraires que les choses contraires peuvent étre exprimées au moyen 
de l'article tó ou T& + le neutre de l'adjectif correspondant. Elle est pour- 
tant essentielle à l'argument cyclique, puisque ce qu'il s'agit d'établir, 
c'est que dans la mesure où ce qui est mort vient de ce qui est vivant et 
ce qui est vivant de ce qui est mort, il doit y avoir quelque chose qui soit 
susceptible de recevoir ces deux propriétés et qui n'est donc pas moins 
quand il reçoit l'une que quand il reçoit l'autre. Cette «chose», bien sûr, 
c'est l âme, qui doit donc continuer à être quand la mort survient?^. 


Surl'argument cyclique et son analyse, je renvoie à l'article de P. d' Hoine dans ce volume. 
Remarquons par parenthèse que cela montre qu’à strictement parler, on ne peut dire que 
cet argument vise à démontrer l immortalité de l âme: au contraire, il vise à montrer que 
tout comme il y a des âmes vivantes, il y a des âmes mortes. Celles-ci «sont» (gictv, cf. 
70c4, c6, co, d2, 72d10), certes — et Socrate précise: elles sont «chez Hadés» (70c4) -; 
toutefois, elles ne sont pas vivantes, mais mortes — ce qui signifie tout simplement, d’après 
la définition de la mort donnée un peu plus tôt, qu’elles sont séparées du corps (64c5-8). 
À ce stade, il ne peut encore étre question de décrire cet état séparé du corps comme une 
«vie», puisque celle-ci, en tant que contraire de la mort, ne peut désigner que l'union de 
l âme et du corps. Parler de «survie» ou d’« immortalité » de l âme suppose une tout autre 
définition dela vie, définition dont on peut penser que l’un des buts de la suite du dialogue 
sera précisément de l'élaborer (sur cette question, je me permets de renvoyer à mon 
article ‘Vie «biologique» et vie «morale» chez Platon’, Revista de Filosofia [Universidad 
Iberoamericana, Mexico] 40 [n? 122], 2008, 115-138). Pris en lui-méme, cet argument ne 


répond donc quà la première des deux demandes de Cébès, à savoir montrer que l âme est 
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L'importance de cette distinction entre les choses contraires et les contraires 
eux-mêmes est soulignée dans un passage ultérieur, qui fait le lien entre cet 
argument et l argument final. À Socrate qui vient d'affirmer que jamais les 
contraires, qu'ils soient pris en eux-mémes ou dans la chose qu'ils qualifient, 
ne peuvent devenir leur contraire (102d6-103a2), un objecteur anonyme fait 
remarquer que cela semble contredire ce qu'il avait établi plus tót, à savoir 
précisément que les contraires advenaient à partir de leur contraire. La réponse 
de Socrate mérite d'étre citée en entier: 


C'est brave à toi, dit-il, de nous remettre cela en mémoire! Pourtant tu ne 
réfléchis pas qu'il existe une différence entre ce qu'on dit maintenant et 
ce qui a été dit tout à l'heure. Car à ce moment-là on disait: d'une chose 
contraire naît une chose contraire (¿x tod évavtiou mocypatos TO Évavtiov 
rpäyua yiyverOat); mais on dit à présent: le contraire, en lui-même, ne 
peut jamais devenir son propre contraire (&0TÖ To évavtiov ÉauT® EVAVTİOV 
oùx dv mote yévoito), qu'il s'agisse du contraire qui est en nous, ou du 
contraire dans sa nature propre. Car vois-tu, ami, à ce moment-là nous 
parlions de choses qui possédent des propriétés contraires et nous les 
appelions par les noms qui leur venaient de ces contraires (mepi t&v éxov- 
Twv TÀ évavtio EAEYOMEV, ETTOVOMAĞOVTEÇ adta Th exetvwv ETEYVUUİG) ; tandis 
qu'à présent nous parlons des contraires en eux-mêmes, de ceux qui, pré- 
sents dans les choses, conférent leurs noms aux choses que nous dénom- 
mons ainsi (epi éxetvwv adtav dv evovtwy yet Thy Étwvuuiav TA òvopačó- 
peva). C'est d'eux, de ces contraires en soi, que nous affirmons que jamais 
ils ne consentiront à s engendrer mutuellement.25 
Phd. 103b1—c2 


L'un des intérêts de ce texte est de montrer que l'origine de la difficulté est à 
chercher dans la langue grecque, qui permet de désigner de la méme maniére 
le contraire lui-méme et la chose qui posséde ce contraire, à savoir au moyen de 
l'article neutre + l adjectif correspondant. Mais il souligne également l’ impor- 
tance de la distinction entre les contraires et ce qui les recoit, puisque si le 
devenir a lieu entre les contraires, il ne touche pas les contraires eux-mémes, 


ou existe aprés que l'homme est mort (Ëort te ý buy &noðavóvtoç Tod &vðpwnov, 70b3—-4), 
mais pas à la deuxiéme, à savoir qu'elle conserve une certaine puissance et de la pensée 
(twa Süvayıv Eye xod ppovnaotv, 70b4). 

25 Les traductions du Phédon sont extraites de Dixsaut, Platon: Phédon, parfois légèrement 
modifiées. 
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qui lorsque leur contraire approche, peuvent soit «s'en aller» soit «périr» (7 
gebyew xod drexywpety ... 7| ... dmoAwAËVO, 102d9—e2 ; fj vot ATÉPYETA  ATÉAALTO, 
103a1-2). Il faut donc distinguer entre les contraires comme pôles du devenir et 
ce qui les reçoit comme sujet du devenir. 

Il ne semble pas exagéré de considérer cette analyse du devenir comme pré- 
figurant celle développée par Aristote dans le premier livre de la Physique. Dans 
ce texte, en effet, Aristote commence, au chapitre 5, par établirle principe selon 
lequel «toutes les choses qui adviennent par nature soit sont des contraires soit 
sont composées de contraires » (188b25-26). Pour ce faire, certes, il n'invoque 
pas Platon nile Phédon, mais plutót les physiologues, qui tous ont fait usage de 
couples de contraires pour rendre compte du devenir (cf. 188a19-27, b26-30). 
Cependant, les physiologues posaient chacun un ou des couples de contraires 
comme principes (cf. 188b30-36); ils ne procédaient pas encore à la générali- 
sation consistant à poser la contrariété elle-même comme principe du devenir. 
C'est cette généralisation qu' Aristote opére dans ce chapitre gráce à l'analogie 
(&vdAoyov, 189a1) qui lui permet d' affirmer que ses prédécesseurs «disent d'une 
certaine manière la méme chose et d'une autre des choses différentes les unes 
des autres » (188b36-37). Or cette généralisation, nous la trouvons déjà dans le 
Phédon, où Socrate aboutit, par induction à partir de cas particuliers, au prin- 
cipe général qui a été cité ci-dessus. En ce sens, on peut penser que l'analyse 
du Phédon joue un róle au moins souterrain dans ce chapitre, méme si elle n'y 
est jamais mentionnée explicitement. 

Il en va de méme pour les chapitres suivants, où Aristote fait émerger la 
nécessité d’un sujet ou d'un substrat (oroxe(pevov). Ici encore, Aristote préfère 
situer son analyse dans le sillage des physiologues qui ont posé un ou plusieurs 
éléments comme substrat qui recoit différentes déterminations des contraires 
(1 6, 189a26—27; 189a34- bn), mais la généralisation à laquelle il procède fait 
davantage penser à la distinction du Phédon entre les contraires et les choses 
qui recoivent ces contraires. De fait, l'un des arguments qu'il avance afin de 
montrer la nécessité du substrat dans le chapitre 6, et qui devient son argument 
principal dans le chapitre 7, oü il reprend toute son analyse en examinant tout 
devenir en général à partir de la manière dont on en parle, est l'impossibilité 
que les contraires agissent directement l’un sur l'autre et subissent quoi que ce 
soit l'un de l'autre (16, 189a21-26; 7, 190b33-35). Ceci peut être mis en rapport 
avec la thése qu' Aristote établit en Métaphysique Z 8, à savoir que lorsqu'il y a 
devenir, ce qui devient est le composé de matière et d'eidos, mais pas la matière 
ni l’ eidos eux-mêmes (1033a24—b26) — thèse qui vaut, ajoute-t-il au chapitre 9, 
non seulement pour le devenir dans la catégorie de l’ousia, mais également 
pour le devenir dans n'importe quelle autre catégorie (1034b7-19). Il me semble 
possible de considérer cette thése comme l'héritiére de celle du Phédon selon 
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laquelle les contraires eux-mêmes, qu'ils soient pris en eux-mêmes ou dans les 
choses qui les reçoivent, ne peuvent jamais devenir leur contraire. Qu' Aristote 
s'inspire ici du Phédon me paraît d' autant plus probable que dans les dernières 
lignes du chapitre 8 (1033b26-1034a8), il s'attaque à la causalité des Idées 
(4 Tv elddv aitia), dont il dit qu'elle n'a aucune utilité pour rendre compte 
du devenir; or comme on le sait, c'est précisément dans le Phédon que la 
question de la causalité des Idées est introduite — j'y reviendrai. Notons par 
ailleurs que le fait que I’ eidos ne puisse subir de processus de devenir ne signifie 
pas nécessairement qu'il est éternel, car comme le fait remarquer Ross?6, 
Aristote suggère dans d'autres passages qu'il peut apparaître et disparaître sans 
processus de génération et de destruction (cf. Z 15, 1039b26; H 3, 1043b14-16; 5, 
1044b21-24). Il n’est peut-être pas interdit de voir dans cette alternative un écho 
à celle que l’on trouve dans le Phédon concernant le destin des contraires dans 
les choses qui les recoivent lorsque s' approche leur contraire, à savoir que soit 
elles s’en vont ailleurs soit elles périssent. 

Bien entendu, tout ce que je suggère est qu'Aristote a pu s'inspirer de 
l'analyse platonicienne. Il va de soi que la théorie aristotélicienne du devenir 
est plus développée que celle que l'on trouve dans le Phédon — ce qui est bien 
normal, étant donné l’objet de ce dialogue et le caractère volontairement limité 
de la théorie du devenir qu'il propose. Tout d'abord, les contraires aristotéli- 
ciens ne peuvent pas étre identifiés aux contraires platoniciens, ne füt-ce que 
parce que les comparatifs n'y jouent plus un róle déterminant. Bien plus, rien 
dans l'analyse platonicienne ne correspond à la réduction aristotélicienne de 
tousles couples de contraires entre lesquels il peuty avoir devenirà une contra- 
riété fondamentale (cf. Phys. 1 5, 188a28—30 ; 6, 189a13-14; 189b22-27), à savoir 
celle de la forme et de la privation. La notion de privation elle-méme, qui per- 
met à Aristote de réduire les couples de contraires à la présence et à l'absence 
d'un seul terme (cf. 1 7, 191a6-7), est totalement absente du Phédon. De méme, 
on n'y trouve pas non plus la notion de matiére comme «substrat premier 
de chaque chose, «substrat» immanent à partir duquel chaque chose advient 
non par accident » (Tâ 7pÖTOV droxeluevoy Éxdotw, EE ob Viyvetai TI évurdpyovtos 
uy “ata ouufBeBnxés, I 9, 192a31-32), matière qui, dans sa liaison avec la priva- 
tion, constitue le sujet du devenir en tant qu'il est «numériquement un, mais 
spécifiquement double» (&p1048 pev £v, ide dé 800, 1 7, 190b24)?”. Enfin, sont 


26 WD. Ross, Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924, 11, 188, note ad 1033b5-6. 
27 Dans le dernier chapitre du premier livre de la Physique (1 9, 192a1-12), Aristote critique 
d'ailleurs les Platoniciens de ne pas avoir saisi cette dualité du sujet du devenir. Cepen- 
dant, il se référe manifestement dans ce passage à d'autres sources que le Phédon, qui 
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évidemment absentes du Phédon les distinctions catégoriales qui permettront 
à Aristote d’ opposer le devenir «absolu» selon l ousia et le devenir «relatif» 
selon les catégories secondes que sont la qualité, la quantité et le temps. Dans 
le traité De la génération et de la corruption, où ces distinctions sont examinées 
de manière détaillée, il raille l'écart qu'il décèle entre l'ambition affichée par 
Socrate dans le Phédon d'« étudier à fond la cause qui, d’une manière générale, 
préside à la génération et à la destruction (6Awç ... nepi yevecews xal qQopác TV 
aitiav Gtarpayuatetouoôai)» (95610-9621) et la pauvreté du résultat à ses yeux, 
notamment le fait que n'y sont pas abordées l'altération ni l'augmentation 
(I 2, 315a26—33)73. Mais cela n'en atteste pas moins qu'il situait ses propres 
recherches dans le prolongement de celles qui y étaient amorcées. De fait, 
l'influence du Phédon sur le De la génération et de la corruption n' est pas seule- 
ment attestée par son titre: on a montré que ce dialogue figurait à l’ arrière-plan 
d'un grand nombre de ses analyses, en particulier celles contenues dans le troi- 
sième chapitre du premier livre??. S'il est vrai qu’ Aristote y puise davantage des 
problémes que des solutions, reste qu'il considérait manifestement ce dialogue 
comme un interlocuteur privilégié dans le domaine de la science de la nature; 
et c'est tout ce que je souhaitais souligner ici. 


III 


Mais je pense que l'on peut aller plus loin: tout le passage du Phédon qui 
commence en 95e par la célèbre «autobiographie » de Socrate me parait avoir 
profondément marqué la démarche d' Aristote dans le domaine de la physique. 
Dans ce passage, aprés avoir caractérisé le probléme que | objection de Cébés 
le contraint à aborder comme celui de «la cause de la génération et de la 
corruption» (nepi yevéoewç xal pOopâs Tv aitiav, 95e10), Socrate raconte que 
dans sa jeunesse, il a été pris d'un désir extraordinaire pour «cette forme de 
sagesse qu'on appelle la science de la nature » (tabte THs copias Hy 87) xoAo0ct 


quant à lui offre au moins un embryon de cette distinction. En ce sens, ce passage n'est 
peut-être pas exempt d’une certaine mauvaise foi. 

28 Cf. M. Rashed, Aristote: De la génération et la corruption (Collection des Universités de 
France), Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 98, note 3 de la page 5, qui fait remarquer que la première 
ligne dece chapitre ("OXcc te 5) nepi yevecews xoi pBopâs THs Aj; Aextéov) est une reprise 
quasi littérale de celle du Phédon citée ci-dessus, dans une intention manifestement 
parodique. 

29 Voir en particulier Shorey, ‘Aristotle on « Coming-to-Be » and « Passing away »’, 334-352 et 
Rashed, Aristote : De la génération et la corruption, Lv-Lxxxv. 
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nepi pdoews totoptav, 96a6-7). Cette science ou cette recherche (ictopi«), il la 
caractérise comme celle qui consiste à «connaître les causes de chaque chose, 
pourquoi chacune advient, pourquoi elle périt et pourquoi elle est» (eidévo T&ç 
aitiog Eta cou, Sta Tİ yiyvetor Exaotov xal ià ti dmoMvtat xai Sia Tİ £a ct, 96a8—9) — 
remarquons ici l'introduction subreptice de l'étre à cóté de la génération et 
de la corruption, qui sera entérinée par la suite (97b5, c7, d7). Comme on le 
sait, l'enthousiasme de Socrate se transforme rapidement en trouble, puis en 
désespoir, face à la multitude de candidats au titre de cause proposés par les 
adeptes de ce type de recherches (96c-97b). L'espoir renaît lorsqu'il rencontre 
la pensée d'Anaxagore qui met en avant la causalité de l'intelligence (voüc) 
(97b-98b) — espoir toutefois de courte durée, puisqu'il s'avére en définitive 
qu’ Anaxagore «ne fait aucun usage de son intelligence » (98b8-9) et confond 
lui aussi, comme ses prédécesseurs, la cause véritable et «ce sans quoi la cause 
ne pourrait jamais être cause» (éxeivo dveu o0 Tò atttov oùx dv mot’ ety attiov, 
99b3-4). 

Quelle que soit la déception de Socrate, cette rencontre avec Anaxagore est 
capitale, car elle lui permet de réaliser pour la premiére fois qu'il n'est pas 
seulement possible de proposer différentes causes en réponse à la question 
«pourquoi?» (did Tİ;), mais aussi différentes espèces de causes (cf. aitias Aro 
eldoc, 98a2; tfj; Tola aitias, 99c7). Socrate est trés conscient du fait que la 
causalité de l'intelligence relève d'un autre registre que celle du chaud et du 
froid, de l'air ou du feu, ou encore du sang ou du cerveau (cf. 96b2sq.)9? : c’est 
précisément pour cette raison que la lecture d' Anaxagore le déçoit tellement. 
En langage aristotélicien, on serait tenté de dire que ce qui s'annonce ici, 
c'est la découverte de la cause finale, par opposition à la cause matérielle. 
La situation est toutefois un peu plus compliquée. Tout d'abord, s'il est vrai 
que du point de vue aristotélicien, la plupart des candidats au titre de cause 
rencontrés par Socrate avant la lecture d' Anaxagore pourraient étre considérés 
comme relevant de la cause matérielle, ce n'est sans doute pas le cas de tous: 
il est difficile, par exemple, de faire rentrer dans cette catégorie des processus 
comme le rapprochement et la fragmentation, qui sont avancés comme causes 
du fait de devenir deux (cf. 97a2-b3). Il n'en reste pas moins que ce que 
Socrate désigne par l'expression «ce sans quoi la cause ne pourrait jamais 
être cause» paraît bien correspondre, de son côté, à ce qu' Aristote appellera 
la cause matérielle. Quant à la cause promise par Anaxagore, elle ne peut 
étre identifiée sans autre forme de procés à la cause finale, puisqu'il s'agit de 


30 Contrairement à ce que suggère J. Annas, ‘Aristotle on Inefficient Causes’, Philosophical 
Quarterly 32, 1982, 324—325. 
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l'intelligence, qui doit bien plutôt être une certaine forme de cause efficiente, 
caractérisée, il est vrai, par le fait qu'elle viserait toujours le meilleur. C'est 
pourquoi on l'a décrite avec raison comme «une cause efficiente avec un 
constituant téléologique »?!, Là aussi, la situation est plus complexe, car en 
deux endroits, Socrate semble bien attribuer le nom de cause au meilleur 
(98b2) et au bien (99c5-6) lui-méme, et pas seulement à l'intelligence qui 
le réalise; dans ce cas, on peut effectivement parler de cause finale au sens 
aristotélicien. 

Quoi qu'il en soit, c'est cette possibilité de distinguer différentes espéces de 
causes que Socrate va exploiter en se lancant dans sa «seconde navigation» 
(SeüTEpoç nAo0c), consistant à «fuir vers les logoi» pour y examiner la vérité des 
êtres (99c-100a). En effet, cette démarche a pour but de découvrir une nouvelle 
espèce de cause (cf. Ts alrlaç tò eldos 8 menpayudteuuat, 100b3—4; TH Totâde 
qitiq, c6), que l'on peut cette fois rapprocher de la cause formelle, puisqu'il 
s'agit des Idées. Bien entendu, une telle caractérisation résulte une nouvelle 
fois d'une projection rétrospective de catégories aristotéliciennes sur le texte 
de Platon, qui ne rend guére service à ce dernier en le jaugeant à l'aune de 
distinctions qui ne lui appartiennent pas en propre. Mais l'on sait qu'une telle 
méthode, contestable lorsqu'elle est adoptée par l'historien de la philosophie, 
est celle qui est constamment appliquée par Aristote lui-méme lorsqu'il lit ses 
prédécesseurs. Or qu'il ait en l'occurrence lu ce texte précis de cette manière 
me paraît garanti par le fait qu'il en offre une réécriture dans le premier livre 
de la Métaphysique. 

Comme on le sait, ce livre commence par l'affirmation du désir universel 
du savoir et la recherche de ce en quoi le savoir le plus parfait peut consister. 
Pour ce faire, Aristote passe d'abord en revue les différentes étapes par les- 
quelles le savoir se constitue progressivement — sensation, phantasia, mémoire, 
expérience, science —, selon un schéma que l’on retrouvera dans le dernier cha- 
pitre des Seconds analytiques (11 19) et qui n'est pas sans rappeler celui que cite 
Socrate au début de son autobiographie parmi les explications des premiers 
physiologues (Phd. 96b5-9)?2. Il aboutit finalement à définir la sophia comme 
la science qui traite des premiers principes et des premiéres causes (Metaph. A 
1, 98ıb28—29, 982a1-2), définition qu'il confirme et développe dans le chapitre 
2. À partir du chapitre 3, aprés avoir rappelé les quatre sens en lesquels se disent 


31 G. Fine, 'Forms as Causes: Plato and Aristotle, in: A. Graeser (ed.), Mathematics and 
Metaphysics in Aristotle, Bern/Stuttgart : Verlag Paul Haupt, 1987, 90-92. 

32  Surcerapprochement cf. J. Barnes, Aristotle : Posterior Analytics, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1993? [1975], 259, et déjà Burnet, Plato's Phaedo, 101, note ad 96b8. 
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les causes (983a24—b1), il se tourne vers ses prédécesseurs qui «se sont engagés 
dans l'examen des êtres et ont philosophé à propos de la vérité» (983b1-3), 
«car il est évident qu'eux aussi parlent de certains principes et de certaines 
causes» (b3—4), de sorte que leur examen nous permettra de déterminer s'il y 
a «un autre genre de cause» (Érepóv TI yevoç ... aitiaç, b5) que celles que nous 
avons dégagées ou si nous pouvons accorder notre pleine confiance à celles-ci. 

De méme que dans le Phédon, les premiers philosophes sont donc caracté- 
risés ici comme recherchant les causes, c’est-à-dire les réponses à la question 
« pourquoi?» (dé Tİ, cf. Phys. 11 3, 194b18-20), appliquée aussi bien à l'être qu'à 
la génération et à la corruption (cf. Metaph. A 3, 983b8-9, où sont juxtaposés 
totu, ytyvetat et pBeipetat); et de même que dans le Phédon, l'examen qui en 
est fait vise moins à mettre au jour les causes particuliéres que les espéces de 
causes qu'ils ont proposées. L ordre dans lequel Aristote les passe en revue est 
également trés proche de celui du Phédon: il commence par la cause maté- 
rielle (3, 983b6-984a16), puis passe à la cause motrice (984a16-b8) et à la cause 
finale, dont!’ apparition est également rattachée au nom d' Anaxagore, méme si 
Aristote lui cherche des prédécesseurs (3, 984b8-4, 985a10); il critique ensuite 
l'usage qu' Anaxagore fait de l'intelligence avec une ironie qui n'est pas sans 
rappeler celle de Socrate (985a10—-21), et pointe également les insuffisances 
de ses autres prédécesseurs (985a21—b22). Il décèle ensuite les prémices de la 
cause formelle chez les Pythagoriciens (ch. 5), dont il admet toutefois dans le 
chapitre 6 qu'elle n'a été pleinement développée que par Platon, en remar- 
quant que cela lui a été possible grâce à son «examen dans les logoi» (cf. 
987b31-32: di Tv Ev Tolç Aóyotc ... oxébiv); Platon qui, par ailleurs, opère une 
premiére synthése des recherches de ses prédécesseurs et aboutit à la position 
de deux espéces de causes: la cause formelle et la cause matérielle. 

Les convergences entre ces deux textes sont trop nombreuses pour pen- 
ser qu'Aristote n'avait pas le Phédon à l'esprit lorsqu'il écrivait ce premier 
livre de la Métaphysique??. Mais les divergences n'en sont pas moins intéres- 
santes. Tout d'abord, bien sûr, Aristote abandonne complètement la forme 
autobiographique adoptée par Socrate. Il ne s'agit pas là d'une simple diffé- 
rence de forme sans impact sur le contenu. Car tandis que Socrate présentait 


33 Sur les relations entre ces deux exposés, voir également R. Bolton, ‘Plato’s Discovery of 
Metaphysics. The new Methodos of the Phaedo’, in: J. Gentzler (ed.), Method in Ancient 
Philosophy, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1998, 100-103; S. Menn , ‘La sagesse comme science 
des quatre causes? in: M. Bonelli (ed.), Physique et métaphysique chez Aristote, Paris: Vrin, 
2012, 45-47 et ‘Critique of Earlier Philosophers on the Good and the Causes (Metaphysics A 
7-A 8 989218), in: C. Steel (ed.), Aristotle’s Metaphysics Alpha, Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2012, 211—212. 
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sa recherche comme émanant d'un désir personnel (cf. 9avpactas we ére00- 
unda, Phd. 96a6) et comme ayant pour moteur sa propre «incapacité natu- 
relle pour ce genre de recherche» (cf. 96c1-3) et son insatisfaction face aux 
théories de ses prédécesseurs, Aristote commence par affirmer, de maniére 
totalement anti-platonicienne, que «tous les hommes désirent par nature le 
savoir» (Metaph. À 1, 980a21) et nous raconte une histoire impersonnelle où 
les différents penseurs agissent «sous la contrainte de la vérité» (3, 984a18—19, 
b9-10; 5, 986b31). Le désir de la connaissance n'est plus propre au philosophe, 
mais devient une caractéristique de l'homme en tant que tel, qui ne peut que 
se déployer au fil de l'histoire. Bien plus, tandis que la démarche de Socrate 
est «exclusiviste », en ce sens qu'elle cherche à découvrir /a bonne espèce de 
cause, telle que, s'il la découvrait, il serait tout prét à ne plus désirer désormais 
d'autre espèce de cause (cf. Phd. 9821-2), la démarche d’ Aristote est intégrative 
et «totalisatrice»: ce que le Stagirite reproche à ses prédécesseurs, c' est essen- 
tiellement le cóté partiel de leurs théories, alors que la sienne propre accomplit 
pour la première fois V objet de leurs aspirations dans une synthèse magistrale 
(cf. ch. 7 et 10). 

C'est cette visée «totalisante» qui explique non seulement le caractère 
beaucoup plus détaillé de l'exposé d' Aristote, mais également les critiques 
qu'il oppose ensuite à Platon dans le chapitre 9, chapitre où apparait l'une 
des rares références explicites au Phédon (Metaph. A 9, 991b3). En effet, ce 
qu' Aristote reproche alors à Platon, ce n'est pas, contrairement à ce qu'on 
écrit parfois, d' avoir confondu les Idées avec des causes efficientes: il dit bien 
plutôt explicitement que les Idées ne sont pas de telles causes (7, 988b2-4; 
9, 991a11; voir aussi 992a25-26) et que Platon n'a reconnu que deux types de 
causes: la cause matérielle et la cause formelle (fin ch. 6, ch. 7). Ce qu'il objecte 
aux explications du Phédon, dans ce chapitre aussi bien que dans le passage 
parallèle du traité De la génération et de la corruption (11 9, 335b7-29), c'est 
plutót de considérer que les Idées suffisent à rendre compte de la génération 
et dela corruption; ce qui n’est pas le cas, car le changement suppose en plus 
au moins la causalité efficiente, fonction que les Idées ne peuvent précisément 
pas remplir?*. On peut évidemment considérer qu'il y a là une bonne part 
de mauvaise foi de la part d' Aristote. D'abord, parce que lui aussi attribue 
une certaine prééminence à la cause formelle, notamment par rapport à la 


34  Surce point, je rejoins l’ interprétation de Fine, ‘Forms as Causes’, 76-81 (voir aussi Bolton, 
‘Plato’s Discovery of Metaphysics’, 95-100); contra notamment G. Vlastos, ‘Reasons and 
Causes in the Phaedo' [1969], in: Platonic Studies, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1981? [1973], 88; Annas, ‘Aristotle on Inefficient Causes’, 311. 
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matière, qu’il va parfois jusqu’à distinguer d’une cause véritable comme étant 
simplement «ce sans quoi» le processus ne peut pas se réaliser, dans une 
formule qui fait clairement écho à celle du Phédon (cf. Phys. 11 9, 200a5-6: 
AAN Swe DÜK veu MEV TOÜTUV YEYOVEV, où uévcot Sid TAÜTA ANY wç Ov ÜAnv). On 
sait d’ailleurs que ce qui est qualifié de «ce sans quoi la cause ne pourrait être 
cause» sera réhabilité dans le Timée sous le nom de ouvaitiov (46c7, dı, 76d6). 
Ensuite, parce que Platon accepte trés clairement de désigner comme cause 
un certain type au moins de cause efficiente, à savoir l'intelligence productive 
orientée vers le bien, non seulement dans le Phédon, mais à toutes les périodes 
de son activité littéraire et philosophique?5. Il n'en reste pas moins que dans le 
Phédon, Socrate semble bien abandonner en s’embarquant dans sa «seconde 
navigation » toute velléité de rendre compte du devenir en tant que devenir et 
se tourner désormais exclusivement vers la connaissance de l'étre de ce qu'il 
étudie?6; démarche qui ne peut évidemment satisfaire Aristote dans sa volonté 
d'étudier le devenir pour lui-méme en vue d'instituer la physique comme 
science. Pour ce faire, un róle spécifique doit étre attribué à la cause efficiente, 
qui, interprétée comme l'agent de la transmission de l’ eidos dans la génération, 
va permettre à Aristote de résoudre le problème de la participation du sensible 
à l'intelligible, volontairement laissé en plan par Socrate dans le Phédon (cf. 
100d)37. 

Mais par-delâ ces critiques, on peut considérer, avec Wolfgang Wieland, 
qu' Aristote admet le principe méme de la «seconde navigation», à savoir la 
fuite vers les logoi en vue d'atteindre un savoir ferme et sûr?8. Pour Aristote 
également, l'institution d'une science — en l'occurrence, d'une science du 
devenir — suppose que l'on n'en reste pas à l'observation naive et immédiate 


35 Sur cette question et celle des rapports entre les deux types de causalité acceptés par 
Platon, je me permets de renvoyer à mon article ‘Causalité et bien chez Platon, in: 
L. Couloubaritsis, S. Delcomminette (eds.), La causalité chez Aristote, Paris/Bruxelles: 
Vrin/Ousia, 2011, 9-25. 

36  C'esten ce sens que l’on peut considérer que dans ce passage, Platon rejette la science de 
la nature et sa méthode elles-mêmes (cf. Bolton, ‘Plato’s Discovery of Metaphysics’, 91-111, 
ainsi que mon article ‘Causalité et bien chez Platon; 10-15) — ce qui ne veut pas dire que 
ce texte n'a pas pu exercer d'influence sur la maniére dont Arístote concevra pour sa part 
la science de la nature. 

37 Sur cette question, voir en particulier L. Couloubaritsis, La Physique d'Aristote, Bruxelles: 
Ousia, 1997? [1980], 265-291, et J.G. Lennox, ‘Are Aristotelian Species eternal? in: Aris- 
totle's Philosophy of Biology, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001, 147-154. 

38 Cf. W. Wieland, Die aristotelische Physik, Góttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1992? 
[1962], 189. 
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des choses, mais qu'on les examine par l'intermédiaire du logos. Le chapitre 7 
du premier livre de la Physique est particulièrement révélateur à cet égard: c’est 
là qu' Aristote en passe à l'examen de la manière dont nous parlons du devenir 
afin d'en dégager les principes. Selon Wieland, la différence entre Platon et 
Aristote sur ce point serait qu' alors que Platon se serait contenté de s' appuyer 
sur le contenu des logoi, Aristote se consacre à l'étude de leur forme, ce qui 
lui permet d'élaborer une logique gráce à laquelle il peut instituer pour la 
première fois une véritable science de la nature??, Cependant, méme sur ce 
point, il est possible de trouver les linéaments de la démarche aristotélicienne 
dans le Phédon. En effet, dans un article de 1924, Paul Shorey a proposé de 
repérer «l'origine du syllogisme» dans la seconde navigation de Socrate, et 
plus précisément dans les pages103c-105e du Phédon*®. Dans ces pages, Socrate 
franchit le pas de sa réponse «sûre et naïve » à une réponse «plus raffinée » (cf. 
105b9-c2) gráce au principe selon lequel 


ce n'est pas seulement le contraire qui ne peut recevoir son contraire, 
mais il y a aussi le cas de ce qui apporte un contraire déterminé à l'objet, 
quel qu'il soit, vers lequel il peut bien aller; et jamais le terme qui apporte 
le contraire n'admettra la contrariété de ce qui est apporté par lui 

Ly uóvov tò évavrtiov TO évavtiov u GéyecOot, dd xal Exetvo, Ô dv &ripépr 
TI EvavTlov &xelvo, &q' ÖTL dv AÜTÖ iy, MOTO TO ETIPEPOV THY TOD ÉTIPEPOMÉVOU 
évavtiotyta undémote SeEaoban. 

Phd. 105a2-5 


Par exemple, ce n’est pas seulement le froid qui ne peut devenir chaud, mais 
également la neige, en tant que le froid lui appartient nécessairement; et non 
seulement l' impair, mais également le trois, en tant que |’ impair lui appartient 
nécessairement, ne peut jamais recevoir le pair. On a souvent fait remarquer 
que ce que Socrate introduit ici, c’est la distinction entre prédication acci- 
dentelle et prédication essentielle, qui sera exploitée plus tard par Aristote‘. 
Il est d’ailleurs frappant que pour exprimer ce qu'une chose est essentielle- 
ment, Socrate utilise dans tout ce passage |’ expression örep ou ônep Hv (cf. 102e3, 
e8, 103c13, d7, di2, 104a1, a7, bı, b3), dont on sait quelle fortune elle aura chez 


39 Wieland, Die aristotelische Physik, 189-193. 

40 P. Shorey, ‘The Origin of the Syllogism) Classical Philology 19, 1924, 1-19. 

41  Voiren particulier D. O'Brien, ‘The last Argument of Plato's Phaedo’, Classical Quarterly 17, 
1967, 199-200. 
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Aristote*2. Dans le vocabulaire aristotélicien, les prédicats essentiels sont les 
prédicats qui sont contenus dans le ti esti de la chose en question, prédicats 
dont la liste compléte peut étre obtenue par division (voir en particulier An. 
post. 11 13); il s'agit donc des déterminations génériques au sens large, selon 
lequel les différences peuvent elles-mémes étre rangées sous le prédicable du 
genre (cf. Top. 1 4, 101b18-19). Cependant, ce passage du Phédon va plus loin, 
en ce qu'il lie cette thématique à celle de la causalité. En effet, ce n'est pas 
seulement le froid, mais également la neige en tant qu'elle est essentiellement 
froide, qui peut étre cause de la froideur d'une chose froide; de méme, non 
seulement l'imparité, mais également le trois en tant qu'il est essentiellement 
impair peut rendre impair quelque chose d' impair. Comme le remarque Ross, 
qui souscrit à l'interprétation de Shorey, Platon est ici trés prés de formuler 
des syllogismes tels que «l'imparité appartient au fait d’être trois, le fait d’être 
trois appartient à ce groupe, donc!’ imparité appartient à ce groupe », ou encore 
«la parité n'appartient pas au fait d'étre trois, le fait d'étre trois appartient à 
ce groupe, donc la parité n'appartient pas à ce groupe », soit des syllogismes 
typiques en Barbara et Celarent ; et ce, en se basant sur le principe général selon 
lequel la présence d'une nature spécifique dans un sujet entraine la présence 
de la nature générique correspondante en lui*3. De fait, c’est bien la fonction 
causale de ce qu' Aristote appellera le moyen terme que Platon met au jour dans 
ce passage^^. 

Précisément pour cette raison, toutefois, il me semble qu'il serait plus cor- 
rect de voir dans ce passage l’origine de la théorie aristotélicienne de la démons- 
tration (ànodaëis) plutôt que de celle du syllogisme. C'est dans la démons- 
tration, en tant que «syllogisme scientifique», que le moyen terme est censé 
exhiber la cause de la conclusion (cf. An. post. 12, 71b9-19) — c’est en cela que la 
démonstration est un «syllogisme du pourquoi (81471) » et non simplement un 
«syllogisme du fait (6t1) » (cf. An. post. 113) —, et ce sont les sciences démonstra- 
tives qui en définitive s'ancrent toutes dans des définitions (cf. 1117, 99a22-23). 
Or telle est l'idée capitale qui s’ annonce dans ce passage du Phédon, beaucoup 
plus que la forme méme du syllogisme. Remarquons d'ailleurs que la nouvelle 
méthode décrite par Socrate a explicitement pour ambition d'aboutir à une 
démonstration (cf. dmodedetyOat, 105e8). La caractérisation aristotélicienne de 
la science (8710T4Un) comme consistant en syllogismes exhibant la cause — 
et donc la nécessité — de la conclusion n'est d'ailleurs pas sans faire écho au 


42 Cf. Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus, 533b36-534a23. 
43 WD. Ross, Aristotle’s Prior and Posterior Analytics, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1949, 26-27. 
44 Shorey, ‘The Origin of the Syllogism, 15-16. 
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«raisonnement causal» (aittag Aoylauöç) censé transformer l’ opinion vraie en 
connaissance (¿niothyn) dans le Ménon (9823-4), un dialogue qui figure clai- 
rement à l'arriére-plan du Phédon (cf. Phd. 72e-73a). 

Bien entendu, il ne s'agit à nouveau ici que d'une inspiration possible pour 
Aristote, qui la développera d’ une manière tout à fait originale dans les Seconds 
analytiques, notamment en cherchant à montrer, dans un chapitre notoire- 
ment obscur (11 n), que la forme de la démonstration permet d'exhiber les 
quatre causes auxquelles il reconnait une pertinence scientifique. Mais si, 
ce faisant, Aristote va clairement au-delà des analyses platoniciennes, il ne 
s'affranchit pas pour autant du cadre de la seconde navigation du Phédon: 
au contraire, il cherche à montrer que la «fuite dans les logoi» est tout à fait 
compatible avec la prise en compte des quatre causes, qui peuvent toutes étre 
envisagées par le biais de syllogismes. En ce sens, on peut une nouvelle fois 
considérer que c'est bien le Phédon qui a ouvert la voie à la constitution aristo- 
télicienne d'une science du devenir en tant que tel. 


IV 


Si les remarques formulées ci-dessus sont fondées, l'influence du Phédon sur 
Aristote est en réalité trés profonde. Bien entendu, Aristote n'a pas accueilli 
les enseignements du Phédon de maniére non critique; mais méme en cela, 
il n'a fait que suivre les recommandations de Socrate, qui demandait à ses 
amis de ne pas s'occuper de lui, mais plutôt de la vérité (cf. g1b8-c2: due 
pévrot, dv &pol melOynobe, ouixpôv ppovtioavres Xoxpdrouc, THs Se dAnPetag nord 
y&âMov), dans une formule à laquelle le célèbre Amicus Plato sed magis amica 
veritas del Éthique à Nicomaque (1 4, 1096a14-17) fait peut-être en partie écho. 
Cependant, j'ai essayé de montrer que cette influence est beaucoup moins à 
chercher dans le domaine de la psychologie, comme on aurait pu s'y attendre, 
que dans celui de la science de la nature. 

Est-ce à dire que le thème de l’ immortalité de l’ âme tel qu'il est développé 
dans ce dialogue a totalement disparu des œuvres aristotéliciennes de la matu- 


45  Commele suggère L.P. Gerson, Aristotle and Other Platonists, Ithaca/London: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 2005, 181, note 27. En réalité, la source textuelle la plus évidente de la phrase 
del’ Éthique à Nicomaque est Resp. x, 595b9-c3; mais l’idée centrale (la nécessité de préfé- 
rer la vérité à toute autorité) est la méme dans les deux passages, et c’est plutôt de celui du 
Phédon que les anciens commentateurs rapprochaient celui de V Éthique à Nicomaque. Sur 
l'historique et les avatars de cette formule, voir L. Tarän, 'Amicus Plato sed magis amica 
veritas. From Plato and Aristotle to Cervantes’, Antike und Abendland 30, 1984, 93-124. 
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rité ? On doit à nouveau à Paul Shorey la suggestion qu' Aristote répond direc- 
tement à l’un au moins des arguments du Phédon sur cette question, à savoir 
l'argument «cyclique» des pages 70a—72e auquel j'ai fait allusion plus haut. 
Cet argument ne se limite pas à établir que le devenir des choses contraires se 
fait toujours des contraires vers les contraires; il pose également la nécessité 
que les choses en devenir s' équilibrent afin de garantir la pérennité du devenir 
lui-méme: 


Car si les choses en devenir ne s'équilibraient pas perpétuellement les 
unes les autres, tout à fait comme si elles opéraient un parcours circu- 
laire, si au contraire il y avait une sorte de devenir en ligne droite, allant 
seulement d'un terme vers son opposé, sans tournant, tu vois bien que 
toutes choses finiraient par offrir le méme aspect, par étre déterminées 
parla méme qualité, et qu'elles en auraient cessé de devenir. 


al yàp ph del &VTATOĞIĞOİN TA Etepa tots ETEpOLÇ yryvópeva, WOTTEPEL xxw 
Tepuóvcot, ANN ed0eîd vic Ely Y) yéveciç Ex TOÜ ETEpOV póvov elg TO KaTAVTIKED 
xai y) &voocuaecot réliv ETTİ TA Etepov nòt xaurhv rotoîro, olaf” Sti návta 
TEAEUTÈVTA TO AVTO oyua dv got xai TO AdTO T&ĞOÇ dv TAO Kal TAÜTALTO 
ytyvópeva; 

Phd. 72a12—b6 


L'introduction de ce principe est capitale pour la complétude de |’ argument, 
puisque sans elle, tout ce que l’on pourrait prouver, c’est que, si certaines 
choses naissent, elles devaient exister en étant mortes auparavant, sans que 
cela implique d’une quelconque manière que les choses mortes revivent néces- 
sairement. Mais alors, 


si tout ce quia part à la vie doit mourir, et si, une fois mort, tout ce qui est 
mort conserve ce méme aspect sans jamais revenir à la vie, n'est-ce pas 
une nécessité absolue quà la fin tout soit mort, et rien ne vive? 

Phd. 72c6-9 


Comme le remarque Paul Shorey*6, cette question se retrouve également dans 
le traité De la génération et de la corruption, et la manière dont elle y est 
formulée laisse peu de doute sur son origine. Dés le chapitre 3 du premier livre, 
Aristote écrit: 


46 Shorey, Aristotle on « Coming-to-Be » and «Passing away »’ 349 et 350. 
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L'interrogation suivante renferme aussi une difficulté non négligeable: 
quel peut bien être la cause de l'enchainement continu de la génération, 
si l'on admet que ce qui est corrompu s'en va en non-étre et que le 
non-étre n'est rien (car ce n'est ni une chose, ni une qualité, ni une 
quantité, ni un lieu que le non-étre)? Si sans cesse quelque chose des 
étres s'en va, pour quelle raison alors le Tout n' est-il pas détruit et anéanti 
depuis longtemps, puisque ce dont provient chaque étre engendré est 
initialement limité ? 


ARISTOTE, De gen. et corr. 1 3, 318213-19; trad. M. RASHED 


La solution d' Aristote consistera à introduire l’idée de génération circulaire, ce 
qu'il fait d'abord à propos des éléments dans le chapitre 1110, dans un vocabu- 
laire dont la parenté avec le Phédon est patente (cf. xüxAw papev TEpteAnAvdevant 
Tv yévecty Sta To TÂAIV ivoire, 337a5-6), puis dans le chapitre suivant 
(11 11), où il étend cette idée à tous les processus cycliques en général, ce qui 
lui permet de réintroduire une certaine forme de nécessité dans le devenir. Or 
à la fin de ce chapitre, et donc du traité dans son ensemble, Aristote se demande 
pourquoi le devenir parait effectivement se produire de cette maniére dans le 
cas des phénoménes comme la pluie, qui semblent bien advenir «en cercle» 
(xdxAw), et non pour les êtres vivants, qui «ne reviennent pas à leur point de 
départ» (oùx &vaxdurTovaıw elc adtobs) et dont «la génération semble avoir lieu 
en ligne droite» (cig £000 dE £oucev elvou «üm y] yéveois) (338b5-11). Il répond que 
cette différence n’est qu' apparente, car en réalité, s’il y a bien retour et généra- 
tion circulaire, c'est seulement au niveau de |’ eidos et non de l'individu, ce qui 
vaut aussi bien pour la pluie ou les saisons que pour les animaux etles hommes 
(338bu1-19). 

Selon Shorey’, il s'agirait là d'une critique de l'argument platonicien, qui 
prétendrait démontrer l'immortalité personnelle de |’ âme. J'avoue ne pas être 
convaincu par cette dernière assertion. Sommes-nous vraiment sûrs que Platon 
prétend démontrer une telle immortalité? L immortalité qui l'intéresse m est- 
elle pas plutôt celle de l'intelligence du philosophe, qui paraît dépourvue de 
tout ce qui permettrait de lui attribuer une individualité ou une «personna- 
lité» ? Développer cette question relèverait toutefois d'un tout autre travail. Ce 
que je voulais montrer pour conclure, c'est que si Aristote a surtout retenu les 
percées du Phédon en direction de l'institution d'une science du devenir il n'a 
pas pour autant oublié le contexte dans lequel elles interviennent, qui rend ces 
questions si prégnantes et essentielles. 


47 Shorey, ‘Aristotle on « Coming-to-Be » and « Passing away »’, 352. 


Strato of Lampsacus as a Reader of Plato's Phaedo: 
His Critique of the Soul's Immortality 


Han Baltussen* 


Arguably the earliest post-Aristotelian responses to Plato's three arguments for 
the immortality of the soul that we know of are the objections by Strato of 
Lampsacus, preserved in a sixth century Platonist commentary on the Phaedo 
that is attributed to Damascius (fr. 76—81).! They are presented as short sets of 
aporiai and attack in various ways the logical coherence of the argument for 
the immortality of the soul. The transmission of this material is as unusual as 
it is fortunate: very little of the kind is known to us from the early Peripatos 
and, what is more, the aporiai receive elaborate discussion by Damascius, who 
attempts a kind of rebuttal. In order to understand the nature of these ‘puzzles’ 
raised by Strato, I will offer a new analysis of his attack on Plato's arguments 
in two parts, firstly, by considering the immediate context of the fragments 
(i.e. Damascius' text), and second, by reconstructing the intellectual context of 
Strato (i.e. his Peripatetic background). 

First some preliminary considerations about the problematic nature of these 
passages are indicated: embedded within a Platonist discussion of the Phaedo, 
they have acquired an unusual role in an alien environment. Wehrli tried to 
rearrange their order in his earlier edition (1968-1969), but this has met with 
criticism.? In my discussion of the relevant texts I will briefly consider the issue 
of sequence and context, and I will also take into consideration three recent 
contributions including two papers which appeared with the new edition of 
the fragments edited by Desclos and Fortenbaugh and a section of a book on 


I am grateful for the comments from the participants of the Brussels conference, in par- 

ticular David Sedley and Jan Opsomer, thereby encouraging me to clarify certain aspects 

of my argument; and to Aisha Mahmood for comments which helped to improve the final 
draft. 

1 All references to Strato's fragments are to the translations by R.W. Sharples, ‘Strato of Lamp- 
sacus: The Sources, Texts and Translations, in: M.-L. Desclos—W.W. Fortenbaugh (eds.), 
Strato of Lampsacus. Text, Translation and Discussion, New Brunswick—London: Transaction 
Books, 2011, 5-229. 

2 Sharples (‘Strato of Lampsacus, 10-12, following Gottschalk) declared Wehrli’s edition espe- 

cially flawed on these texts. 
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Damascius’ commentary on the Phaedo.? It is mostly because these authors 
seem unaware of each other's interpretive efforts and because they are not 
in full agreement nor cover all aspects that I propose to subject these latest 
treatments of Strato to a brief comparative evaluation. I shall show that one 
paper has weaknesses, and that the other two can be viewed as complementary 
to my own reading. My proposed reading will involve some polemic with a view 
to reaching a new inclusive reading of Strato, but will also aim to determine 
more accurately the degree to which we may call Strato's puzzles 'dialectical' 
by clarifying the nature of these objections and their function in Damascius. 


1 The Problem: Fragmentary Thoughts 


To single out the aporiai of the third head of the Peripatos on Plato's Phaedo 
preserved in ‘fragments’ embedded in the work of a late antique Platonist 
philosopher seems at first glance a hazardous undertaking. As Westerink has 
made clear, the text is quite complex due to its transmission and the multiple 
hands involved in its composition, including apo phónés notes by a student 
in two versions.^ One can give several reasons, then, for why it is hazardous 
to single out parts of such a layered text: we have little more than fragments 
remaining of the early Peripatetics after Aristotle, which is by definition an 
obstacle to their interpretation. What we do have for Strato on the Phaedo 
does not look like a very coherent interpretation at all: it is a collection of 
‘objections —‘puzzles’ (&ropíot)—in a form and arrangement which may not 
be fully his own. Clearly their original context is lost.5 We cannot even be sure 


3 D. Modrak, ‘Physicalism in Strato's Psychology’, in: Desclos—Fortenbaugh, Strato of Lamp- 
sacus, 383-397; L. Repici, ‘Strato’s Aporiai on Plato's Phaedo in: Desclos—Fortenbaugh, Strato 
of Lampsacus, 423-442; S. Gertz, Death and Immortality in Late Neoplatonism. Studies on the 
Ancient Commentators on Plato's Phaedo, Leiden: Brill, 2011. 

4 Westerink even considered the treatment by Damascius a separate work, calling it ‘the Mono- 
graph on the Argument from Opposites in the Phaedo (18 207-252) (The Greek Commentators 
on Plato's Phaedo. Vol. 11: Damascius, ed. and tr. by L.G. Westerink, Amsterdam: North-Holland, 
1977, 10). 

5 Gottschalk already stated this problem (Strato of Lampsacus: Some Texts, ed. with a comm. by 
H.B. Gottschalk, Leeds: Proceedings of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society, vol. x1, 
part VI, 165; my italics): Proclus elsewhere quotes Strato's mepi tod övtoç (= Str. 40-41 SA), 
and it is just possible that this is the work from which these arguments were taken. But the 
most likely source (if they stood in one of Strato's published works at all) is the mepi güoewç 
&w0pwriwç. On the latter work, see below text to n. 55. 
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whether the material allows a clear link to Aristotle's critical engagement with 
his teacher on psychology and the soul, although other fragments indicate that 
both seem to agree that the study of the soul should be embedded in a broader 
physical and metaphysical context. Sharples at least prints them in a section 
called ‘Physiology’, which suggests he accepts this line of thinking. 

Furthermore, there is the issue of the reliability of the material given the 
complexity of its provenance: Peripatetic puzzles over Platonic ideas revisited 
by alater commentator. Westerink (ad loc. 431sq. note) comments: 


Though there is no reason for much optimism concerning the condition 
ofa text which has probably passed through four or five phases of reword- 
ing (Porph. [?], Pr, Dam. the reportator), our only hope of retrieving 
something of Strato's plan of attack is in strict adherence to the pattern 
presupposed in Dam.5 refutation. (my italics) 


I can only agree, and we should therefore reject Wehrli's re-ordering of the 
passages.® 

The points Strato raises are actually well-observed and extract some unwel- 
come implications from Plato’s arguments. Gottschalk characterised the objec- 
tions well when he commented: ‘we find a combination of arguments based on 
observation with abstract reasoning which is extremely effective’? Strato raises 
these puzzles about the three main arguments of the immortality of the soul: 
arguments from opposites, from recollection and on the soul as attunement. 
Strato clearly had some knowledge of Plato’s writings (in fr. 28B he comments 
also on the Timaeus, and in other fragments he is engaged with questions which 
Plato discussed). 

It will be good to get a sense of the ingenious problems Strato raises. The first 
set—the objections to the argument from opposites—raises puzzles about the 
theory of recollection (1 294 = fr. 77A). Strato 


wondered (i) why, if the theory of recollection holds, we do not acquire 
knowledge without proof, and (ii) how it is that nobody has ever learnt to 
play the flute or the cither without practice. 


6 Sharples (‘Strato of Lampsacus’, 7 and 167) defends placing them in a separate section. 
Westerink’s summary overview based on the principle stated here is given in the note on 
pp. 230-231 (but note that he omits § 249). I shall return to this issue below. 

7 Gottschalk, Strato of Lampsacus: Some Texts, 165. 
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It is clear that ‘recollection’ and ‘knowledge’ are understood in the special 
sense of ‘regaining knowledge that is secure’ and ‘true knowledge’. If this is 
assumed, one can indeed place it in contradistinction to the more ‘scientific’ 
method of acquiring knowledge, that is, by proof. Fr. 778 adds a comment to 
that effect: 


Atany rate, it is the necessity from demonstration that convinces the soul, 
not the recollection. 


Damascius replies to the second point (learning how to play flute or cither) 
with some examples of ‘self-taught men’, but his points are not strong: they 
are of obscure mythological or literary origin (Heraclitus the Egyptian farmer, 
Phemius in Homer, Od. xx11 347). He also appeals to the ‘torpor of genesis'—a 
soul entering a body and being so overwhelmed that it '... need[s] the support 
of sensible things’8 These do not seem very strong arguments and he does not 
really address the first point at issue on the link between proof and recollection 
in acquiring knowledge. 

Next, Strato attacks the argument from opposites by making a number of 
points which focus on the question of whether dead things really produce their 
opposite: 


T1 (1) he first hypothetically expresses doubt about the whole idea under- 
lying the circular process of existing and non-existing things (‘if it is not 
the case ...’), implying it is a bad argument; and he asks (2) whether they 
do so in kind or numerically; (3) whether this holds for parts such as fin- 
gers as it does for the body; (4) whether flesh comes from food and vice 
versa; (5) whether old men come from young ones;9 (6) asking whether 
the opposites will produce each other without considering what underlies 
them and (7) finally, whether coming-to-be stops if it happens in terms of 
kinds [then follow some artefacts as examples to support this]. [cf. 2] 


From this brief descriptive account we can already understand why the pecu- 
liar nature of these queries has not gone unnoticed. Strato raises a great variety 
of points, and at first blush there seems to be no obvious structure. But note 
how he considers, in turn, (i) the overall argument, (ii) a specific point related 


8 Trans. Westerink. I believe that Sharples' translation: 'used to ask' (the imperfect of habit) for 
Yrópet is too strong; the verb form also occurs a little earlier with reference to Bion—neither 
may have the classical force of the imperfect. 

9 Forthe Aristotelian link on this point and others see below section 5. 
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to production by species or number, (ii.a) to part and whole, (ii.b) to food and 
flesh, (ii.c) to the outer ends of human development, and (ii.d) to coming-to-be 
in relation to artefacts. These are ingenious moves which are quite specific and 
based on good observation or logic. Still, they have incurred the suspicion of 
being arguments for argument's sake. It is obvious that these puzzles are not 
all making a point about opposites in the strict sense (3, 4, 6), but also expand 
into speaking of parts and wholes and other relations. I will come back to this 
in section 4. 

There are other sets of puzzles on the argument from recollection and the 
argument about the soul as attunement (most lucidly set out by Modrak). One 
set targets the opposites of life and death head-on by objecting that living 
beings do not admit death, but rather suffer loss of life. Strato makes use of 
a subtle distinction between different definitions of ‘deathless’, as Gertz has 
rightly pointed out: on the one hand, he takes it to 'describe something that 
does not allow its opposite, and on the other, as something that 'is unable to 
receive either one of two opposite terms, such as life and death in the case 
of the stone”! Gertz comments that ‘there might seem to be more than a 
whiff of sophistry to Strato's example of a stone, for evidently, the examples 
of soul and stone are not parallel’ Quite the understatement. Yet Gertz does 
not develop this point further. The puzzles regarding the soul as attunement 
add an interesting distinction between pitch and tuning:" attunements allow 
for variation (i.e. different pitches are possible for different attunements), while 
similarly, different souls may be more keen or sluggish in pitch, while still being 
in attunement.!2 

So much by way of introducing parts of the material and some of its prob- 
lems. I will selectively deal with a few later, but first I need to comment on the 
modern readers ofthese fragments. By placing particular emphasis on the label 
aporiai for these puzzles, Repici has interpreted the aporia in a technical sense, 
relating them to the method in Plato's dialogues and Aristotle's treatment of 
dialectic. But her justification for this is less than satisfactory and she rather 
overstates her case, importing a notion of dialectic which does not accurately 
describe the nature ofStrato's arguments. My main reason for saying this is that 
she seems to deny that these aporiai can have a serious intent: her emphasis on 
(in her words) ‘no commitment’ found in the arguments suggests this. But her 


10 Gertz, Death and Immortality, 154. See also his paper in the present volume. 
11 Sharples, 'Strato of Lampsacus; 171, ad loc. 

12 For the problems raised by Strato on opposites see Gertz in this volume. 

13  Repici, Strato's Aporiai on Plato's Phaedo’, 414 and 424. 
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analysis also suggests that their form is significant for our interpretation. I 
think that she is at least right in suggesting that Strato's dissatisfaction with the 
arguments starts from a written text. This could be significant because analysis 
of written texts tends to be more literalist and less sympathetic, contributing 
to the formal nature of the objections. 

The other two recent interpretations by Gertz and Modrak, however, do take 
the objections more seriously: Modrak with a focus on Strato's philosophical 
position, and Gertz from the point of view of Damascius. It will therefore be 
important for us to grapple with all of these interpretations as much as with 
the text itself to find out if their disagreement about the function or purpose 
of the puzzles can somehow be resolved. I have more sympathy for the view 
presented by Modrak, which does take Strato's aporiai as signs ofhis committed 
views on a physicalist model ofthe soul. But since my objections to Repici are of 
a different nature than those implied in Modrak's argument, what I offer here 
can be considered complementary to Repici's position. 


2 Repici's Argument Revisited 


Luciana Repici's recent analysis of Strato's aporiai on Plato's Phaedo defends an 
interpretation in which she labels Strato's aporiai as ‘genuine aporiai’, a phrase 
which she clarifies as ‘dialectical argument[s]-5 But both phrases are prob- 
lematic: it is somewhat unusual to declare these aporiai to be 'dialectical argu- 
ments, while interpreting 'dialectical' in a manner that extracts, as she does, its 
meaning from Chrysippus' criticism of how Peripatetics and Academics used 
such arguments. Repici in fact reads Chrysippus' comments as saying that he 
regarded their dialectic as a method to ‘introduce suspension of judgment’ 
This characterisation is not only tendentious, but also an incomplete account 
of dialectic in the Peripatos.!$ There is something intrinsically unsound about 


14  Modrak appears to have chosen not to engage directly with Repici; her only reference to 
the paper (in the same volume) is on p. 394 n. 12. 

15 Repici, Strato's Aporiai on Plato's Phaedo’, 414. She goes on to suggest that these ‘dialectical 
arguments’ are ‘neither from a methodological point of view, nor by their contents (...) 
critical arguments addressed against Aristotelian theories, as is usually held when Strato's 
so called “system” is spoken of'—a non sequitur. Her emphasis on Strato's relation to 
Aristotle against a presumed established view seems misplaced. See also below, n. 21. 

16 | Note how Sharples’ reading of aporiai as logical-argumentative' is expressed with more 
caution (‘Strato of Lampsacus, 167, n. 1 to fr. 76): ‘76-81 contain the reports, from two 
versions of notes of lectures given by Damascius, the last head of the Neoplatonist school 
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Repici's way of establishing Strato's use of dialectic (to my mind hastily identi- 
fied with aporiai). Let me give three reasons for this interpretation. 

Firstly, she makes two assumptions which may not be fully justified, namely 
that the aporiai are Strato's in their form as we find them in Damascius, and 
that aporiai should be viewed as a special species of argument. But what kind 
of things are these aporiai that Damascius is talking about? It is striking that 
Repici discussed the aporiai without reference to Aristotle's Topics. She rightly 
emphasises that the aporia became a significant notion, but to assume it had 
the singular purpose of raising problems without any interest in resolving them 
is misguided. 

Secondly, Repici's classification of dialectical aporiai as static puzzles never 
put to constructive use is somewhat artificial and, in the final analysis, false: 
dialectical strategies as we know them from Aristotle's Topics represent the 
academic and post-academic exercises which are often described for both 
constructive and destructive use and we know that they were not only intended 
to be applied, but actually appear in his and his followers’ works." How we can 
tell the one from the other strongly depends on context. Given the lack of the 
original context, Strato's case is deeply problematic (I shall return to this point). 

Repici seems to want explicit commitment to the points made before she is 
willing to see the questions raised by Strato as anything but ‘genuine aporiai, 
presumably her short-hand for mere logical puzzles with a destructive purpose 
only (she speaks of ‘logical-argumentative demolition”).8 But while a puzzle 
is sometimes just a puzzle, it can also be a legitimate didactic tool to show 
what is unclear or argumentatively weak about someone's reasoning; a set 
of objections does not need to have specific (positive) doctrinal content to 


in Athens in the sixth century AD, of objections advanced by Strato against the arguments 
for the immortality of the soul in Plato's Phaedo. We have placed them in a separate 
section to underline the fact that they may well be primarily dialectical and so should 
not necessarily be taken as containing evidence for Strato's views on the soul 

17 For Aristotle and Theophrastus on dialectic, see J. Mansfeld, 'Aristote et la structure du De 
sensibus de Théophraste, Phronesis 41/2, 1996, 158-188, and H. Baltussen, ‘A “Dialectical” 
Argument in De anima A 2-4. On Aristotle's Use of Topoi in Systematic Contexts’, in: 
K.A. Algra et al. (eds.), Polyhistór. Studies in the History and Historiography of Ancient 
Philosophy. Presented to Jaap Mansfeld, Leiden: Brill, 1996, 333-343; id., Theophrastus 
Against the Presocratics and Plato. Peripatetic Dialectic in the De sensibus, Leiden: Brill, 
2000; id., ‘Dialectic in Dialogue: The Message of Plato's Protagoras and Aristotle's Topics, 
in: A. McKay (ed.), Orality, Literacy, Memory in the Ancient Greco-Roman World, Leiden: 
Brill, 2008, 201-224. 

18  Repici, Strato's Aporiai on Plato's Phaedo’, 414. 
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be used polemically from a doctrinal point of view. Strato's original context 
could have been either that of an evaluative dialectical exercise or that of a 
more dialectically formulated set of responses to the Phaedo with the further 
aim—as Modrak suggests—of weakening its position to the benefit of the 
opposite view. We cannot really prove this conclusively either way. Despite all 
this, Repici claims twice that Strato is arguing from an Aristotelian point of 
view.!9 

Thirdly, Repici tries to establish the nature of Strato’s use of dialectic by way 
of the general argument that his works and two ancient testimonia about him 
show his interest in dialectic.2° Neither points, I would say, establish clearly 
and unequivocally what she aims to establish. By the evidence of the list of his 
works, Strato was actually far less involved with dialectic than his immediate 
predecessor in the school, Theophrastus (Diogenes Laertius v 45-49 lists 19 
titles relating to dialectic, rhetoric and logic). Furthermore, Repici’s use of 
Polybius' report as a comprehensive characterisation of Strato's working method 
and intellectual abilities seems at least exaggerated. A closer look at Polybius in 
a moment will show that his claims about Strato are far less certain than Repici 
assumes, due to some important qualifiers in the text itself. It will be clear by 
now that I am not convinced by Repici's characterisation of the arguments as 
being 'genuine dialectical mainly because she is not very clear (and is to some 
extent inconsistent) about what that phrase should mean. 

Dialectical can be a very general term (originating in dialogue), or a more 
specific term (belonging to dialektiké), or have a technical sense as defined 
by Aristotle in his first book of the Topics. And although this does not mean 
the aporiai attributed to Strato could not be dialectical in the first two senses, 
I will argue for a slightly different interpretation of Strato's aporetic style.?! 
There is nothing surprising about the fact that Strato's approach would be in 
line with Aristotle and Theophrastus. They had both discussed souls in the 
context of physics (fr. 307A FHSG reminds us that Theophrastus’ ‘fifth (book) 
of the Physics’ was ‘the second book of his On the soul’). So it seems rather 
forced and artificial to want to argue that Strato came to the topic ‘from the 


19  Repici, Strato's Aporiai on Plato's Phaedo’, 417 and 419. 

20  Repici, Strato's Aporiai on Plato's Phaedo’, 414—415. 

21 From several comments inserted at odd points in her argument one gets the impression 
Repici is preoccupied with the extent to which Strato is diverging from Aristotle (‘Strato’s 
Aporiai on Plato’s Phaedo’, 414 and 417). It is possible that her somewhat ‘hidden agenda’ 
to show how Strato is still toeing the Peripatetic party line has made her emphasise some 
things over others. 
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Peripatetic point of view’. Then again, some of Strato's views do diverge from 
his predecessors (e.g. fr. 20 Sharples = Plutarch, Adv. Colot. 1114F-1115B). In the 
final analysis I remain unpersuaded by Repici— partly because she seems to 
present a mixed set of objectives which are sometimes at odds with each other. 


3 Strato's Aporiai: Disjointed Arguments 


We should consider the relevant source material more closely with my previous 
argument in mind. I started out by pointing to the precarious status of the 
aporiai attributed to Strato in Damascius. We have, as it were, a set of nested 
texts, layered like a Russian doll: Plato in Strato in Damascius. The views are 
reported via lecture notes (of a reportator, as Westerink calls him), but they 
are framed within a Platonist discussion, which inserts elements of previous 
writings from the Platonist tradition. For instance, the text refers to Damascius 
as ‘our teacher’ (6 rjuérepoc xo&vyéguov), but to Proclus as ‘the commentator’ 
(6 e&yyntys). And as we saw, some of the material referred to comes from 
other authors such as Plutarch and Polybius.?? Their reliability as sources is 
respectable overall, so it will be worth our while to consider their particular 
value here first. 

Repici relies heavily on a description of Strato’s argumentative style provided 
by Polybius. The description of Strato as ‘marvellous’ (8avuacios) at critical 
evaluation of the views of others, but poor at expressing his own ideas' may 
seem to fit the aporiai, but I believe that things are not straightforward. Here is 
the text, in which Polybius is attacking Timaeus the historian in very polemical 
fashion: 


T2 perhaps someone might be puzzled how, being such as we indicate, 
[Timaeus the historian] is so accepted and trusted by some. The reason for 
this is that, since in his work there is an abundance of reproach and abuse 
of others, he is considered (8ewpeîta) not on the basis of his own work or 
of what he himself says, but on the basis of his accusation of his colleagues, 
to which he seems to me (Soxet pol) to have brought both an excessive 
eagerness and an outstanding natural ability. For something very similar 
to this also happened to Strato the naturalist; he too, when he tries to 
set out (StactéMeo0at) and falsify (bevdonoteîv) the opinions of others, is 
marvellous (8avu&otöç éoti). But whenever he contributes something for 


22 See Sharples, ‘Strato of Lampsacus; 8 n. 2. 
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himself and explains some one of his own ideas, he seems (œaivetai) to 
those who have understanding (toi ¿niothpoow) to be by a very long way 
more naive (e0n0€cTepoç) and slow-witted (vwBp6tepos) than he [seemed 
to be before]. 


POLYBIUS, Hist. 12.25c.1-3 = fr. 10; tr. SHARPLES, slightly modified 


At first glance, these comments seem to map onto the particular fragments 
under investigation quite well. But the words I have italicised here are all signs 
of a subjective assessment which Polybius uses with regard to Timaeus in the 
first instance. Should we ignore these qualifiers? A polemical philosopher in 
the Hellenistic age is about as common as sand in the desert. Polybius is basing 
himself on ‘those who have understanding’ (presumably other philosophers) 
for the final verdict of ‘more naive’ (my term) and ‘more slow-witted' to describe 
Strato's own teachings. We have no way of verifying what these mean exactly: 
I suggest that Polybius' reliance on hearsay and other parties does not instil 
confidence in his own method (who are these 'experts'?), the more so since 
none of the other testimonia and fragments in the Strato collection express 
this kind of negative judgement about Strato's skills. Polybius may have taken 
these comments from a hostile source, or they may be simply the product of 
his own antagonism.?? This particular piece of polemic is clearly hostile, so 
Polybius can capitalise on its comparative force, using Strato's case to heighten 
the effect of his condemnation of the historian Timaeus, whom he is attack- 
ing here. It is especially worth noting that Timaeus seems to argue more ad 
hominem than Strato, whose objections tackle genuine issues in Plato's argu- 
ments. To accept a judgment of Strato as ‘not too bright' on the basis of one 
testimony, while his creativity and capability to carve out his own niche in 
the philosophical market can be found in several texts seems therefore impru- 
dent. So far as we can judge from the surviving evidence, Strato's critical and 
polemical skills may seem more impressive than any positive communication 
of his thought. It should be admitted, however, that we lack a considerable 
portion of his writings; what we do have reveals some individual and original 
contributions; in particular in his views on the fifth substance, the micro-void 
and the soul.?^ So, assessing Strato's philosophical capability is not easy, unless 


23 The two descriptions have a different structure: his judgement of Timaeus only gives a 
description for the abuse, while for Strato he offers descriptions for both the critical and 
the personal expression of views. 

24 On the fifth substance, see A. Falcon, Aristotelianism in the First Century Bc. Xenarchus 
of Seleucia, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012, 21-22 and 177; on micro-void, 
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we want to risk importing value judgments about his ‘originality’ (in contrast 
to Aristotle) and his philosophical contributions. I therefore do not accept 
this passage as an untainted and reliable characterisation of Strato's overall 
approach.25 


4 Strato in Damascius: Logical Puzzles or More? 


Let us turn now to Damascius and his use of Strato. The general picture that 
emerges from the fragments may begin to clarify things. Damascius refers to 
Strato in 10 passages by name (fr. 25AB, 37, 77AB-81 Sharples), spread across 
three commentaries: his On Principles, his Commentary on the Parmenides and 
his Commentary on the Phaedo. Itis striking that the first three fragments (25AB, 
37) concern space/void and time, sections in which also a considerable number 
of passages from Simplicius' excursus on these topics occur. To give just one 
example, in his On Principles, Damascius is referring to Strato's definition of 
being in terms of change and rest (my italics): 


T3 For the potentiality that still remains within is similar in character to 
the activity which has already proceeded; and being, which is altogether 
at rest, is similar in character to the potentiality which is prepared for 
change. It seems to me that Strato too had this in mind when he said that 
what is is what remains, since he saw that potentiality was the extension 
of being. (...) so if someone were to define being as subsisting, he would 
be led into the same idea as Strato. For subsisting (bpeotävai) is a term 
derived from being at rest (mapwvupov TI Ts ovdceoc). 


DAMASCIUS, De princ. 11 76.318 = fr. 25A SHARPLES 


In the next section, Damascius declares that Strato's notion of being as sub- 
sistence is wrongly assuming an etymological link between ‘being’ and ‘rest’ 
(De princ. 11 76.18-21 Westerink-Combés = fr. 255 Sharples). Clearly his manner 
of quoting and criticising Strato here represents a different pattern of engage- 


KR. Sanders, ‘Strato on “Microvoid”’, in: Desclos—Fortenbaugh (eds.), Strato of Lamp- 
sacus, 263-276; and on psychology, see Modrak, ‘Physicalism in Strato's Psychology’, and 
below. 

25 One may well wonder how the parallel between Strato and Timaeus is supposed to work: 
the inference seems to be that people trust an author more when they are more critical of 
others! 
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ment from what we see in the aporiai, and the source, one would suspect, was 
a work by Strato (possibly his On being fr. 24 ap. Proclus [not in Diogenes Laer- 
tius] or On Principles, Diogenes Laertius v 59 = fr. 115), not a list of puzzles 
taken out of context and preserved through one or more intermediaries—even 
if fr. 24 makes it likely he used Proclus as a starting point. A second passage, 
on the topic of time, occurs in the Commentary on the Parmenides (In Parm. 
111 182.21-183.1 = fr. 37), briefly paraphrasing Strato's concept of time as contin- 
uous. Strato had rejected Aristotle’s definition of time, as Simplicius tells us in 
the Physics commentary (fr. 31) and declares this as a move away from Aristo- 
tle (in fr. 31.9210 he reports that Strato is ‘not accepting time as the number of 
change/motion’). This fragment could have its origin in Strato’s On Time (nepi 
Xpóvov, fr. 1.40). 

Simplicius also has a fairly positive view of Strato, often placing his sugges- 
tions against those of Aristotle. For instance, in fr. 29 Sharples (In Phys. 659.17— 
28), after going over the objections against Aristotle’s theory on motion and spa- 
tial displacement, he declares Stato's proposal ‘more suitable’ (rpospuéotepov), 
because his example ‘avoids these objections’ (tò tod Xrp&rwvoç napaderypo 
TAÜTAÇ TAS ùrovoiaç expedyov). Sharples’ translation—‘objections’ for tà ro- 
volaç—is perhaps not quite accurate. The literal meaning—‘underlying sense’ 
(dno + voi) —which can also translate as ‘hidden meaning’ is a standard notion 
among the exegetical tools of the Platonist commentators to allow them some 
flexibility in their reading of a text, but these ‘inferences’ do expose certain 
weak spots which may be turned into objections.26 

Examples like these already show that the role of Strato is of some signifi- 
cance to the Platonist commentators in subsequent eras, in particular in their 
use of his views regarding specific topics (e.g. space and time). I will now pro- 
ceed to show that this fits a pattern found in other parts of their work. 

A question worth asking is what Damascius’ motives might be for using 
Strato in his lectures on Plato.27 The question is not asked by Repici, so far 
as I know, but is addressed briefly by Gertz in his conclusion. The answer 
depends to a considerable extent on the correct characterisation of the puzzles 
themselves. But there is a risk of circularity here. We may want to establish the 
nature of the arguments as embedded passages from how they are used. Yet we 


26 For Ürovoia in the sense of ‘hidden meaning which is to be uncovered’ by the exegete, see 
e.g. Simplicius Jn De c. 311.19 (on Alexander), In Phys. 230.34 (on the Pythagoreans). 

27 Westerink also notes that at least in a later commentator, Psellus, Damascius is classified 
as an Aristotelian (p.17, n. 29), probably because he knew him only as the co-author of the 
commentary on De c. I. 
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would also like to know what purpose they served for Strato. We may therefore 
attempt to include both in our final judgment. 

There are several possible explanations for the use of earlier thinkers in the 
late commentators. For instance, (i) they may follow the lead of a previous 
commentary—in which case a shift of responsibility for what is written occurs. 
We know that Damascius used Proclus and Plutarch in some of the sections 
under scrutiny, but it is not always easy to detect their influence on individual 
arguments with great precision.2 Or (ii) commentators may want to incor- 
porate interesting treatments of the problem at hand. Or (iii) they may want 
to tackle objections found among earlier responses to works of their school 
founder, which need refuting in order for the advance towards the truth to pro- 
ceed unimpeded. 

My formulation is of course somewhat partisan here in order to reflect the 
specific context for the late Platonists, but note that all types are based on 
actual examples from the commentaries. In this final section I will briefly 
outline three points which together may represent Strato's role better and offer 
a kind of synthesis of the scholarship. I will ask whether we can determine 
that Damascius took these puzzles seriously (Gertz has suggested he did), and 
secondly, why this could be the case. 

Before he gives his reasons for thinking that Damascius did take Strato 
seriously, Gertz gives Damascius a compliment for 'presenting explicitly the 
assumptions required to make the argument work, and to deduce the proof for 
the soul's immortality from them through a rigorous process of deduction'2? 
This positive judgment attributes to Damascius a didactic purpose.?? Gertz 
goes on to articulate how Damascius' proof seems influenced by Strato.?! And I 
agree for the reasons I have set out earlier: Strato's objections may look like 
highly formalised, perhaps even non-committal, statements, but at the core 
they point to problems in the coherence of Plato's proposals for the immor- 
tality of the soul. Clearly some value is attributed to them by Damascius, or 
his source (probably Proclus, see above on fr. 24), to discuss and refute Strato's 


28  Westerink’s note on pp. 321-323 is relevant here: comparing Syrianus, Damascius and 
Proclus on these objections, he concludes that Proclus is the starting-point (they only 
share two points). Westerink suggests that Proclus' commentary ‘may have comprised a 
monograph by himself (or Syrianus) (...) defending the Phd. against Strato's attack’ [note 
continued on p. 323]. 

29 Gertz, Death and Immortality, 167, on Damascius, In Phd. 1 458. 

30 This does suggest that he takes over these arguments from someone else— probably 
Proclus. 

31  Aview also expressed by Westerink (comment to $ 294 and ad loc. cit.). 
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objections to Plato. Gertz emphasises Damascius' interest in offering a rigor- 
ous process of deduction.?? Tackling Strato's aporiai had become part of this 
process. 

We may also approach the problem from Strato's end. Deborah Modrak's 
interpretation of Strato's psychology offers a further argument in support of 
the suggestion that these objections in Strato can be understood as part of his 
broader thought on the soul. Her paper is found in the same volume in which 
Repici's paper was published.?? Modrak also favours a serious motivation on 
the part of Damascius, aiming to show that Strato's objections undermine the 
dualism in Plato. I would add that, conversely, Strato may use these objections 
to defend his physicalist theory of cognitive activity. This, Modrak suggests, is 
what motivates him 'to establish the severity of the problems internal to the 
rival Platonic theory of mind'?* 

Because Strato's physicalism is not explicit from the remaining fragments, 
this requires some work, but Modrak's argument is persuasive. The clues have 
a cumulative force and they can be construed in a way that makes them 
consistent with Aristotle's attempt to 'steer a course between the opposing 
camps' of dualism on the one hand, and reductive materialism of the atomists 
on the other.%5 Her argument revolves around the idea that Strato is trying to 
offer a simpler version of Aristotle's hylomorphism. Strato succeeds, she claims, 
by offering a version of physicalism more subtle than the atomists.$6 She then 
identifies three components of this characterisation. Firstly, Strato believes that 
the physical nature of the mind and body allows them to interact; secondly, he 
believes that there is a unity to the intellect and the senses (fr. 61) —supposedly 
a conclusion that may be reached by viewing the intellect as an embodied 
capacity, and not a separate entity (which would lead to dualism); and thirdly, 
he says that the soul is changed during cognition (fr. 41). By contrast, there is no 
evidence that Strato has anything to say which can be understood as a dualist 
conception ofthe soul. In sum, what we have here is a plausible reconstruction 
of his physicalist psychology—the positive pole to his own doctrine of the 
soul.37 


32 Gertz, Death and Immortality, n. 19. 

33  InDesclos—Fortenbaugh, Strato of Lampsacus, 383-397. 

34  Modrak, ‘Physicalism in Strato's Psychology’, 394. 

35  Modrak, ‘Physicalism in Strato's Psychology’, 383-384. 

36  Modrak, ‘Physicalism in Strato's Psychology’, 384. 

37 This may find further support in the papyrus fragments which seem to preserve material 
from a work talking about attunement of the soul: Appendix to fr. 81 (Sharples, p. 185) = 
CPF I, 213—214 [= PHeid G inv.28 col. 11 + PGraecMon 21 fr. A col. 1 1]. 
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A rather interesting piece of evidence from the Aristotelian tradition 


strongly suggests that its adherents also took the puzzles and objections seri- 


ously, as we can see for instance from a passage in Ps.-Simplicius: 


T4 [Aristotle] rightly added ‘eternal’ (aidtov) as Plato in the Phaedo (106ae) 
added ‘indestructible’, so that we should not, like Boethus, think that the 
soul, like the being-ensouled (éubuxiav) is indeed undying (à0&vorrov), in 
that it does not itself endure death when that approaches, but withdraws 
when [death] comes upon the living creature and so perishes (é€totapevnv 
… ATOM 00001 ).38 


Ps.-Simplicius, In De an. 247.23-26 


Sharples goes on to agree with Gottschalk (contra Moraux): 


Boethus is echoing Strato's objection to the final immortality argument of 
the Phaedo, namely ‘that it shows only that the soul cannot admit death, 
not that it survives it: that soul does not die does not mean that it does 
not cease to exist, or, putting it another way, there is more than one way 
for soul not to exist in a dead state’. 


Interestingly, Porphyry would later try to refute Boethus' view in his work 


Against Boethus on the Soul, which illustrates how these positions were vigor- 


ously debated between the schools, even after the Aristotelians had already lost 


ground in the philosophical debate. Thus there seems good reason to suspect 


thatStrato's puzzles on the Phaedo were known and handed down in the class- 


room tradition of both schools. 


The parallels with other Platonist commentators and their use of Peripatet- 


ics are instructive here. Strato's colleagues, Theophrastus and Eudemus, are 


good examples of how early Peripatetics came to play a vital role for a com- 


mentator like Simplicius in his clarifications of Aristotle's text.?? Their role 


38 


39 


R.W. Sharples, ‘Peripatetics on Soul and Intellect’, in: R.W. Sharples—R.R.K. Sorabji (eds.), 
Greek and Roman Philosophy 100 BC — 200AD, London: University of London, Institute 
of Classical Studies, 2007, vol. 11, 608sq. (T5; see also his T12). Westerink (The Greek 
Commentator on Plato's Phaedo. Vol. 11, 232, note to 1 442) sounds a cautionary note, 
suggesting that the arguments are already in Phd. 104b10—c1 and 106c9- d4, so that a link 
with Boethus is not required. Gottschalk rightly points out that this cannot be the Stoic, 
as von Arnim’s printing practice suggests (Strato of Lampsacus: Some Texts, 165n). 

See H. Baltussen, Philosophy and Exegesis in Simplicius. The Methodology of a Commenta- 
tor, London: Duckworth, 2008, ch. 3. 
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for the clarification of Aristotle was very clearly one of authority—as ‘philo- 
sophical proxies' so to speak—who by their closeness to Aristotle were con- 
sidered knowledgeable about Aristotle's thoughts. If the parallel sounds too 
tenuous, because in this case it concerns a commentary on Aristotle, one can 
point to the lasting interest Platonist commentators had in Theophrastus. I 
have shown this in a previous paper on Taurus, Proclus and Simplicius, who 
preserve Theophrastus’ comments on Plato, while writing on the Timaeus.^? 
Here they use an argument from 'authority-by-proxy' (referring to someone 
who belongs to another school!), which must be based on the assumption that 
someone close to Plato and Aristotle can be expected to know better what they 
meant. 


5 ‘Dialectical’, but in What Sense? 


I now tum to the question of the dialectical nature of the arguments. To my 
mind the debate about Strato's puzzles has missed an opportunity to deter- 
mine the dialectical nature ofthe aporiai with appropriate and direct reference 
to Aristotle's dialectic.’ Not only does this bring clarity to what is meant by 
‘dialectical’, but this approach also allows us to establish clearly the implica- 
tions of a well-defined notion. Obviously I want to get away from the implica- 
tion, suggested by Repici, that a dialectical argument necessarily means there 
is a lack of commitment on the part of Strato. It is possible to use a ‘dialectical’ 
argument in different ways: its status depends on context, not its form. More- 
over, implicit Aristotelian assumptions can be provided to support a degree of 
commitment. 

Because of these considerations, I will try to answer the question of the 
dialectical nature of the puzzles raised by Strato by way of the highly infor- 
mative material in Aristotle's Topics and Sophistical Refutations. Using these 
will allow us to characterise any argumentative patterns like them as clearly 
Aristotelian; the use of these works also provides criteria, or so I believe, for 
assessing whether such topoi might be mere logical games or something more. 


40 See H. Baltussen, ‘Early Reactions to Plato's Timaeus. Polemic and Exegesis in Theophras- 
tus and Epicurus, in: R.W. Sharples—A. Sheppard (eds.), Ancient Approaches to the 
Timaeus, London: University of London, Institute of Classical Studies, 2003, 49—71, which 
discusses the fragments of Theophrastus preserved in these three commentators. 

41  Repici made only one reference to the Topics, Aristotle's dialectical treatise (‘Strato’s 
Aporiai on Plato's Phaedo’, 420, n. 13). 
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The Topics describes the method of debate as it had evolved in the Academy. 
Aristotle developed and systematised it as a powerful tool for training, but he 
extended its potential use also to research (Top. 114, see below).*? The method 
is as much about finding propositions as it is about investigating certain prob- 
lems, that is to say, its basic function is to get a particular kind of debate started, 
but an extension of this argumentative training is its use as a heuristic method 
for research into, and evaluation of, propositions. Aristotle indicates this in dif- 
ferent places (see below), since the use of aporia does come out of the Platonic 
usage, but in the Peripatos it became a methodological choice. 

In Damascius, the noun aporia and the cognate verb aporein seem to refer 
to the activity of considering propositions. Not all puzzling claims lack a res- 
olution, so we do not need to assume that these puzzles are used to reach a 
gridlock, as Chrysippus (and Repici) would have it. At the basis of this inference 
lies, I suggest, a possible difference ofinterpretation of the term aporia between 
Damascius and Aristotle. That aporiai were widely used in philosophical train- 
ing techniques is a given. However, the aporetic method used for exercises 
does not preclude one from re-using such context-free or ‘detached’ arguments 
elsewhere. They are only ‘detached’ if one assumes that propositions used for 
training purposes can never serve any other purpose. In fact, they would be 
even more useful if they pertained to real problems in areas of knowledge. Aris- 
totle’s preliminary inquiries often contain dialectical arguments, for which the 
blue-print can be identified in his Topics 114. 

I take the term ‘dialectical’ here in the narrow sense of describing a particular 
method of argument which can be traced back to the Topics and Sophistical 
Refutations, but which is not completely identical to the exercises. As my 
starting point, I accept the programmatic statements on the purpose of these 
methods as provided by Aristotle himself: 


T5 For philosophical purposes we must deal with propositions from the 
point of view of truth, but for purposes of dialectic, with a view to opinion. 
Propositions must always be taken in their most universal form, and the 
one should be made into many; for example, ‘The knowledge of opposites 
is the same, ... 

ARISTOTLE, Top. I 14, 105b30-33 


42 For the role of collecting views under headings and the importance of Top. 1 14, see 
Baltussen, Theophrastus against the Presocratics and Plato, ch. 2; Baltussen, ‘Dialectic and 
Dialogue, 201-224; J. Mansfeld—D.T. Runia, Aétiana: The Method and Intellectual Context 
of a Doxographer, vol. 2: The Compendium, Leiden: Brill, 2009, 160—161 with n. 334. 
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Aristotle offered additional thoughts near the end of his Sophistical Refu- 
tations (Soph. el.), where he offers three reasons for the method's importance 
(despite introducing them as ‘two reasons’): 


T6 We must next treat of answering, and how solutions are brought 
about, and what their subjects are, and for what purposes such argu- 
ments are useful. They are useful for philosophy for two reasons. (i) In 
the first place, as they generally turn on language, they put us in a bet- 
ter position to appreciate the various meanings that a term can have and 
what similarities and differences attach to things and their names. (ii) 
Secondly, they are useful for the questions which arise in one's mind; for 
he who is easily led astray by another person into false reasoning and 
does not notice the error, might also fall into this error in his own mind. 
(iii) A third and last reason is that they establish our reputation by giv- 
ing us the credit of having had a universal training (...) that one who 
takes part in argument should find fault with arguments without being 
able to specify where their weakness lies, rouses a suspicion that his 
annoyance is apparently not in the interest of truth but due to inexperi- 
ence. 


ARISTOTLE, Soph. el. 15 


These broad statements stand at the beginning and end of the treatise on 
dialectical method and are serious programmatic claims, which indicate the 
diverse uses of dialectical argumentation. The first acknowledges a 'philosoph- 
ical purpose' for dialectic with an emphasis on language and meaning, while 
the second confirms this (i-ii), and goes on to add an even more serious claim 
about the importance of finding truth, even if the initial mention of ‘reputation’ 
would seem to point to a rather superficial benefit. They also pinpoint the core 
purpose of dialectic (in exercise and serious pursuit of knowledge), namely an 
understanding of language. For example: 


T7 Whether a term is used in one kind of sense only or in many (...) 
First, examine the case of its contrary and see if it is used in several 
senses, whether the difference be one of a kind or in the use of the word 
[continues with: argument from contraries; from the presence or absence 
of contraries; from contradictory opposites etc. ]. 


ARISTOTLE, Top. 115, 106a9 sq. 


Such basic skills were of course first and foremost necessary in order not to be 
misled or fooled by one’s opponent. But as Text 5 illustrates, language skills are 
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also excellent tools for analysing one's own thinking. The importance of being 
able to refute is clearly stated: 


T8 Wadded capital W, ok?e must first of all comprehend the various 
objects at which those aim who compete and contend in argument. 
They number five: refutation, fallacy, paradox, solecism, and fifthly, the 
reduction of one's opponent to the state of babbling.*? 


ARISTOTLE, Soph. el. 3 


All these seem to chart basic thought patterns one has to acquire for debate 
and philosophical enquiry. Crucially, they all turn on semantics (T7 et T8) and 
the broader strategies in competitive debate (n. 20). But more significantly, the 
comments suggest that the contraries of terms should be scrutinised for their 
potential meanings, or even as to the presence or absence of contraries (T7). It 
is on the basis of this material that we are better placed to assess the Peripatetic 
background for Strato's aporiai. 

We already observed in passing that Strato's moves look as if they conform 
to this kind of approach, but closer examination reveals an even deeper con- 
nection: the arguments from opposites and contraries were core exercises, and 
one of his craftiest observations ('death is the loss of life, not the acquisition 
of death’) turns on precisely making (semantic) distinctions with reference to 
opposites.^^ 

Here are the most important examples of formal (A) and doctrinal (B) resem- 
blance to Aristotelian topoi and doxai: 


A Formal Resemblance 

1. Argument and its universal form (Top. 1 14, 105b32-33: ‘Propositions must 
always be taken in their most universal form, and the one should be made into 
many’). This seems to be at work in fr. 76 §1 Sharples: ‘if things that exist do 
not come from those that have been destroyed, (...) how is it reasonable to 
trust such an argument as a strong one?’ (N.B. Though not a propositional 
analysis, this point does consider the argument as a whole; the argument is not 
refuted, but conditionally dismissed, even though the focus on the strength of 
the argument is unusual.) 


43 See also Soph. el. 4: ‘there are two modes of refutations: one has to do with language, the 
other has not. (...) Those based on languages are six in number: equivocation, ambiguity, 
combination, division, accent and form of expression’ 

44  Modrak, ‘Physicalism in Strato's Psychology’, 393. 
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2. Argument related to classification (genus/species, Top. IV 1, 120b15-19): ‘If 
a genus is asserted of something which exists you must first examine all the 
things which are related to the subject ...' This resembles what is stated in fr. 76 
$7Sharples: ‘whether coming-to-be does not cease, even if things only come to 
be constantly in terms of their kind, as is the case also with artefacts’ 


3. Argument related to time (Top. 11 4, 11b24-31 ‘you must look into the 
question of time (...) similarly too if he has said that knowledge is recollection; 
for the latter is of the past, the former also ofthe present and the future)“ This 
is close to the point made in fr. 78 Sharples: 'Either the souls possess knowledge 
before time and on this basis they are always in possession of knowledge, 
because they are in no need oftime and are in no way affected by it; or else [they 
have it] from [a certain] time, and at that time they come to have knowledge 
without recollection, because they are learning for the first time. 


4. Argument from ambiguity/disambiguation (Top. 114; 11 3, 10b33-34; 11 6, on 
the original meaning of words). This is comparable to fr. 80 Sharples: ‘immortal 
does not mean incapable of receiving death, for death is the loss of life. The 
comment unpicks the ambiguity in the term ‘deathless’. Interestingly, Damas- 
cius does not include the solutions Strato provided himself.4$ 


5. Argument from part to whole (Top. 114; 11 7). This is comparable to fr. 76 § 2 
Sharples: Tf a part that has died, like a finger or an eye that has been cut, does 
not come back to life, it is clear that the whole does not either. 


6. Argument from opposites/contraries (Top. IV 3, 123b). This is comparable 
to fr. 76 $6 Sharples: ‘whether opposites can come from each other if what 
underlies is preserved, but not if it has been destroyed'^? 


As to underlying doctrinal assumptions, the following points are most perti- 
nent. 


45 Gottschalk, Strato of Lampsacus: Some Texts, 165, points to a possible parallel for this 
argument on the body-soul relation with Lucretius, De nat. rerum 111 761sq. 

46 Gertz, Death and Immortality, 153. 

47 Gottschalk, Stato of Lampsacus: Some Texts, 165, points out that in fr. 13 (= fr. 76. 6 Sharples) 
Strato uses Ünoxeiuevoy—implying that a notion of ‘substrate’ is not incompatible with 
Strato's teaching. 
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B Doctrinal Resemblances (Selection) 
[In this section the Damascius passage is listed first, then the Aristotelian 
parallel.] 


1. Young men do not come from old men (Damascius, In Phd. 11 63 / p. 321 W. 
- fr. 76 Sharples): this point is very reminiscent of Aristotle's remark in De gen. 
et corr. 11 11, 338b5-n, where he declares the process of growth of biological 
organisms to be a linear one (oùx dvaxduntovaw eic adtovs (...) cig 00b DE Éouxev 
elvat güm ý yéveois), which thereby defuses the implied circular notion in the 
invalid example of the Phaedo argument presented by Strato.48 


2. Whether coming-to-be does not cease (...); whether the things that come 
from each other are the same only in kind (Damascius, In Phd. 11 63-64 / 
p. 321 W. = fr. 76 $7 = fr. 13 Gottschalk): sections y’ (3) and C (7) are very 
likely based on Aristotle De an. 11 4, 415a26sq. (noted by Gottschalk, p. 165 
ad loc.), where he states with regard to nutrition that 'all the other living 
things as well as plants have the nutritive faculty which is the first and most 
general faculty of the soul, in virtue of which all creatures have life. Its func- 
tions are to reproduce and to handle nourishment. For this is the most nat- 
ural of the functions of such living creatures as are complete and not muti- 
lated^? and do not have spontaneous generation, namely to make another 
thing like themselves, an animal an animal, a plant a plant, so that in the 
way that they can they may partake in the eternal and the divine (...) (415b) 
now the living creature cannot have a share in the eternal and the divine 
by continuity, since none of the mortal things admits of persistence as numer- 
ically one and the same, but in the way that each creature can participate in 
this, in that way it does have a share in it, some more some less, and per- 
sists not as itself but as something like itself; not numerically one, but one in 
species. 


3. Whether opposites can come from each other when what underlies is 
preserved, but not if it is destroyed (Damascius, In Phd. 11 63-64, p. 321 = fr. 76 
$6 Sharples); section c' (6) seems based on Aristotle, Phys. 1 7, 190a13-20 on 
coming-to-be (also noted by Gottschalk, p. 165 ad loc.). After setting out his 
basic approach (189b30-3r: that he prefers to start with what is common to the 


48  Iowe this parallel to Sylvain Delcomminette. As Westerink (p. 323 note to Damascius, In 
Phd. 11 64.6) points out, &vaxdurTa is Plato's own term at Phd. 72b3 dvaxduntel. 
49 Translation (Penguin 1988, Lawson-Tancred) has ‘multilated’ which I corrected. 
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area, then discusses some distinctive features, 189b32-190a12), Aristotle writes: 
‘Bearing these distinctions in mind, what emerges from considering all cases 
of coming-to-be in the way I have been suggesting is that there always has to 
be some underlying thing which is what comes to be, and that even if this is 
numerically one, it is not one in form (which is just another way of saying 'in 
definition), because what it is to be a person is not the same as what it is to 
be uneducated. Moreover, only one of these two things persists: the one which 
is not an opposite persists (i.e. the person persists), but what is not educated, 
or what is educated, does not persist, and neither does the complex which the 
two things together constitute (i.e. the uneducated person); (tr. R. Waterfield, 
Oxford, 1996) 


4. If recollection exists (fr. 77A-B = Westerink § 301.5-6): Aristotle made some 
fine distinctions between recollection and memory in his Mem. 2, 451a20— 
b10.9? Aristotle defines memory as not arising immediately after an experience, 
while he claims recollection is an instantaneous and active process, involving a 
searching through images. That is why Aristotle will assume these images to 
be embedded in a physical substrate (‘presumably the heart’).5! Lang discusses 
Aristotle's fundamental disagreement with Plato, who thinks the body is pas- 
sive and helpless, while memory is linked to the soul, whereas Aristotle wants 
to separate memory from intelligence.5? Lang does not mention this argument 
on recollection (393 is a general mention). One might compare the argument in 
H. Tarrant on Aristotle's reaction to the recollection argument in epistemology 
(An. pr. 11 21, 67a21—26; An. post. 11, 71a29-30).53 


Clearly these connections to Aristotelian views not only show the doctrinal 
link of Strato's aporiai, but they also illustrate how Aristotle and his successors 
inherited many topics from Plato, while choosing to deal with them in their 
own ways. 

Finally, I should like to return briefly to the issue of the reconstruction of 
Strato's argument. As mentioned already, I agree with Westerink's suggestion 
that Damascius' refutation is key to obtaining a glimpse of Strato’s arguments— 


50  Irelyhere on D. Bloch, Aristotle on Memory and Recollection. Text, Translation, Interpreta- 
tion and Reception in Western Scholasticism, Leiden: Brill, 2007, 72—77. 

51 Bloch, Aristotle on Memory and Recollection, 76. 

52 H.S. Lang, ‘On Memory. Aristotle's Corrections of Plato’, Journal of the History of Philosophy 
18, 1980, 388sq. 

53 H. Tarrant, Recollecting Plato's Meno, London: Duckworth, 2005, 89-96. 
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a point ignored or deemed irrelevant by previous scholars.5* His reconstruction 
runs as follows (see above n. 6): 


(i) | 8431-433: on Plato's line of reasoning no living being could die, no com- 
pound be dissolved; as itis, the negations ("immortal 'indissoluble mean 
that each can exist only in conjunction with one term of a pair of oppo- 
sites (life, composition); 

(ii) $434-437: animal and vegetative soul, even nature, and finally everything 
in generation would be imperishable, since they are associated with life, 
growth, coming-to-be, to the exclusion of their opposites; 

(iii) $438—440: ‘deathless’ as used in the argument is not equivalent to imper- 
ishable; the plea that in the case ofthe soul the two are identical, because 
the soul is the giver, not the recipient of life, is not valid, as it is unproven; 

(iv) $441: if we distinguish between life conferred and life-giving life, there 
is no reason why the soul should not be subjected to the death that is 
contrary to the latter; 

(v) §442: as far as the analogy with fire is concerned, soul would give life only 
as long as it exists. 


It is clear that this listing, if correct, reviews Plato's text quite closely. We 
would then have to assume that Strato was very familiar with it. But given 
the suspicion that the aporiai went through several hands, this cannot be fully 
ascertained. It does give us a better sense of why Damascius (and Proclus) were 
interested in his attacks. 

To sum up: the arguments ofStrato in Damascius can be called 'dialectical' in 
the appropriate sense, if we define accurately what we mean by the term. When 
we test them against the most important source for dialectical arguments in the 
Aristotelian sense, the Topics, the examples provided show how certain argu- 
mentative structures can be clarified on the basis of the handbook exercises. 
Of course this is not to claim that Strato had the Topics open in front of him to 
formulate these objections. Rather, it shows how his formal and doctrinal alle- 
giance is Aristotelian—the former visibly so, the latter as implied by underlying 
assumptions. 

That said, I still maintain (pace Repici) that any resemblance or closeness 
to the formal topoi in Aristotle’s Topics and Sophistical Refutations does not 
preclude them from having been used in a more ‘systematic’ context, especially 


54 E.g. Gottschalk (Strato of Lampsacus: Some Texts, 166) comments on the aporiai regarding 
the argument of opposites: ‘a series of replies which do not add anything to our knowledge 
of Strato’ Wehrli prints a very minimal text (Strato fr. 118, 122-127). 
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since the current form of the aporiai in Damascius may have suffered some 
compression and alteration. Unfortunately, we cannot say which work ofStrato 
could be a candidate for its original context: there is no title mepi puyys among 
the list of his works. However, his broader interest in sense perception and 
psychology, and the fact that the list is clearly incomplete (some titles are found 
outside Diogenes Laertius—see e.g. fr. 24 On Being in Proclus and fr. 40-41 On 
Motion and On Change in Simplicius) suggests that titles are missing and that he 
may well have written such a work.55 Gottschalk's suggestion that it may have 
come from the rept püoswç av8ewrivys (Diogenes Laertius v 59 = fr. 1, line 23) is 
also a distinct possibility.56 

There is no doubt that Strato's analysis ofthe immortality arguments reveals 
his sharp sense of logic, targeting weak spots in the chains of reasoning and 
hence posing a threat to the coherence of the argumentation. Taking it one 
step further, it is quite possible that Damascius and Proclus did not know (or 
care) from which context the aporiai came, yet knowing them clearly impelled 
them to defuse or refute the ingenious puzzles. Strato is indeed using dialec- 
tical arguments, but so is Damascius. At one point his counter argument to 
Strato's (on soul not being life) involves distinguishing the different meanings 
of a term (Damascius, In Phd. 1 433: ei noMayöç ÿ &ndgaats ... = fr. 80); or Dam- 
ascius counters with a generally agreed view (an endoxon) that soul is alive and 
live-bringing.5? So it would seem that he responds in kind against these argu- 
ments, rather than dismiss them as ‘merely dialectical' or unscientific (even 
if they were originally intended as such). Perhaps Damascius had Aristotle in 
mind, who says at Soph. Ref.182b32-33, ‘A shrewd argument is one which causes 
most embarrassment; for it bites deepest’ (ôptuds Aöyoç Goxtc åropeîv nore? pA- 
ota: Scucvet yàp oÜTOÇ paota). In short, Proclus and Damascius recognised the 
danger of these puzzles and decided to ‘bite back’. 


6 Concluding Remarks 


The new edition of the Strato fragments*? has provided us with convenient 
access to the primary sources, but it has brought only a limited amount of 
new evidence.59 In this paper my analysis has therefore focused on Strato's 


55  Allthree omissions from Diogenes Laertius noted by Sharples (‘Strato of Lampsacus, 8). 
56 O Gottschalk, Strato of Lampsacus: Some Texts, n. 3. 

57 See Damascius, In Phd. 1 446 with Gertz (Death and Immortality, 157). 

58 Sharples, ‘Strato of Lampsacus, 5-229. 

59 See Sharples, ‘Strato of Lampsacus, 12-13: additions to Wehrli by Gottschalk (Strato of 
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fragmentary thoughts preserved as objections against Plato's immortality argu- 
ments with a view to reassessing these texts in their broader textual and intel- 
lectual environment. The fragments deliver several sets of arguments which, 
despite their disjointed and 'dialectical' nature, can still be understood within 
the framework of his own ideas on the soul. This line of interpretation does 
require a substantial contextualising effort. The emphasis on philological and 
intellectual context allowed me to clarify both the limits of the source materi- 
als and the complexity oftheir philosophical entanglements. These two aspects 
caution us to proceed with care. 

Close investigation of the objections by Strato and their role in Damascius 
revealed that they were taken seriously in both the Aristotelian and Platonic 
traditions in their debates on the soul, because they raised serious problems 
against the arguments in a foundational work on the topic ofthe soul's immor- 
tality, Plato’s Phaedo. But clearly pioneers are not always right: Plato's treatment 
received friendly as well as hostile attention. While his foes knocked holes in his 
arguments, his friends tried to patch them up. Although we are unable to access 
Strato as a reader of Plato beyond his argumentative strategy in this particu- 
lar critical evaluation of the Phaedo arguments, it seems plausible to infer, as I 
have proposed in conjunction with Modrak's arguments, that these clever puz- 
zles can be read as having focused on those arguments which support dualism 
and thus severely test their consistency. Platonists like Proclus and Damascius 
recognised their potential threat and responded.59 

My second objective was to offer a comparative evaluation of three recent 
interpretive proposals (all from 2011). I tried to mediate between the three 
views, which disagree in important aspects. It became clear that the differ- 
ent emphasis of each modern reader depended heavily on their selective per- 
spective, either approaching the material from Strato's point of view or from 
Damascius' point of view. I have proposed a synthesis and in the process have 
criticised Repici's uneven treatment of the aporiai, incorporated Modrak's per- 
suasive interpretation of Strato's physicalist theory of psychology, and rein- 
forced Gertz's comments on Damascius' refutation of Strato. My additional 
proposal to clarify Strato's use of dialectical strategies from Aristotle's Topics 


Lampsacus: Some Texts, 12), Sharples himself (none significant). Agrees with Gottschalk 
that Wehrli was especially flawed on the texts from Damascius' reports on Strato's criti- 
cisms of Plato's Phaedo (see fr. 76-81). 

60 Or should we say that he also recognised a ‘cognate spirit’ since Damascius too was good 
at ‘raising critical and challenging questions’ (G. Roskam, ‘Two Controversial Passages in 
Damascius (In Phd. 1 275-299 and 11 28), Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies 52, 2012, 
487)? 
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and Sophistical Refutations aimed to be more precise with regard to the term 
‘dialectical’; the result, based on an empirical review of formal and doctrinal 
aspects, supports the idea that his puzzles are 'dialectical' (in a specified sense) 
without prejudging their use elsewhere in Strato's work. The lack of knowledge 
about their original context, and thus their original purpose, is an obstacle in 
making this result more than speculative. Strato's responses, much like Aris- 
totle's and Theophrastus, are polemical rather than exegetical, and may have 
featured in the context of his psychology. Yet they are given a role in exegesis 
in the Platonist school, to be incorporated or rejected according to one's own 
agenda. That Proclus and Damascius saw fit to refute these potential threats 
and let them influence their own analysis of the Phaedo arguments strongly 
suggests that Strato's puzzles had become part ofthe dialogue's scholarship and 
were taken very seriously—which is why they required refutation to safeguard 
Plato's truth.8! 


61  Igratefully acknowledge financial assistance from the Faculty grant scheme 2012, Univer- 
sity of Adelaide, which enabled me to attend the conference in Brussels and make a work 
visit to the Hoger Instituut voor Wijsbegeerte (HIW), KU Leuven for further research and 
revision of the paper. I thank Prof. Pieter d'Hoine, Prof. Carlos Steel and Steven Spileers 
(librarian) for the use of the n1w library. 


Le Phédon dans le Stoïcisme hellénistique et 
post-hellénistique 


Francesca Alesse 


Pour comprendre la place qu'occupe le Phédon dans la réflexion des philo- 
sophes stoiciens, il est nécessaire de poser une question préliminaire: quelle 
est la présence des dialogues platoniciens dans les témoignages stoiciens, et 
quelle appréciation de Platon peut-on en dégager? Pour y répondre, il faut par- 
tir d'une double observation. 

D'une part, presque tous les dialogues platoniciens avaient pour protago- 
niste Socrate, figure de référence pour la Stoa; donc, à la seule exception 
des Lois, ils pouvaient étre percus, dans une certaine mesure, comme des 
témoignages de l'enseignement socratique. Les dialogues platoniciens ayant 
Socrate pour protagoniste appartenaient de plein droit à la littérature des logoi 
sokratikoi!. Celle-ci comprenait les écrits d' Antisthéne d' Athènes, de Diogène 
de Sinope, d' Eschine de Sphettos, d' Euclide de Mégare, de Xénophon, de Phé- 
don d'Élis, qui donne son nom au dialogue de Platon?, et, bien sür, de Platon. 
On a longtemps pensé que les écrits socratiques ayant le plus influencé la phi- 
losophie stoicienne étaient ceux d'Antisthéne et de Diogène de Sinope?. Les 


1 Lalittérature socratique, ou logoi sokratikoi, représente un phénomène culturel vaste et com- 
plexe, lié au fait que Socrate était reconnu comme un maître par plusieurs Écoles de pensée 
dialectique et morale qui se réclamaient de lui et qui se diffusaient par une littérature dont les 
caractères propres étaient la figure centrale de Socrate ainsi que les styles de composition: le 
dialogue, V apologie, le mémorial. Sur les Écoles socratiques et les logoi sokratikoi, la littérature 
est énorme. Parmiles études les plus significatives, voir G. Giannantoni (ed.), Socratis et Socra- 
ticorum Reliquiae, Napoli: Bibliopolis, 1990, 4 vol. [= SSR] ; G. Giannatoni, G. — M. Narcy (eds.), 
Lezioni socratiche, Napoli: Bibliopolis, 1997; L. Rossetti — A. Stavru (eds.), Socratica 2005, Bari: 
Levante Editori, 2008; id., Socratica 2008. Studies in Ancient Socratic Literature, Bari: Levante 
Editori, 2010. Voir enfin A.L. Ford, ‘The Beginnings of the Dialogue: Socratic Discourses and 
Fourth-Century Prose’ in: S. Goldhill (ed.), The End of Dialogue in Antiquity, Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2008, 29—44. 

2 Surlechoix platonicien de Phédon d' Elis comme personnage du dialogue et sur la connexion 
entre la psychologie contenue dans le dialogue et la pensée historique de Phédon d Elis, voir 
G. Boys-Stones, ‘Phaedo of Elis and Plato on the Soul’, Phronesis 49, 2004, 1-23. 

3 Il convient de mettre cela en rapport avec deux éléments: d'une part avec le schéma doxo- 
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études récentes ont toutefois corrigé cette opinion, sur la base du constat que 
les Stoiciens connaissaient les écrits d’autres Socratiques, tels Eschine et Phé- 
don“. On a surtout mis en évidence le rôle joué par certains dialogues plato- 
niciens. Le Protagoras, le Lachès, Y Euthydéme et, dans une moindre mesure, 
le Ménon ont laissé une marque profonde dans la première réflexion théorique 
stoïcienne, non seulement du fait de la figure exemplaire de Socrate, mais aussi 
de la constitution d'authentiques doctrines morales: l'unité de la vertu, ainsi 
que l'identité de la vertu et de la connaissance sont des dogmes centraux de 
l'éthique stoicienne qui trouvent leur matrice dans les dialogues platoniciens 
mentionnésÿ. 

D'autre part, nous savons que les Stoïciens polémiquaient avec Platon en 
refusant la doctrine des idées et la thèse de la tripartition de l âme. Il suffit 
de rappeler les témoignages attestant le refus stoicien des idées ainsi que la 
réfutation des conceptions platoniciennes de la justice, de la structure de l âme 
et de ses fonctions. 


graphique qui fait naître la Stoa presque directement du Cynisme, notamment du fait que 
Zénon fut le disciple du philosophe cynique Cratés de Thébes (cf. Diogéne Laérce v1 91-92 
= SSR V h 40 = SVF I 272; VII 1-3 = SSR V h 38 = SVF 11; VI 105 = SSR V h 37; VII 24 = SSR V 
h 38); d'autre part avec la Quellenforschung sur Xénophon: ce dernier fut considéré comme 
l'un des auteurs classiques ayant eu une influence majeure sur la pensée morale stoicienne 
(cf. par example K. Jöel, Der echte und der xenophontische Sokrates, Berlin: Gaertner, 1893, 1, 
132-133; F. Dümmler, Akademika. Beitrâge zur Litteraturgeschichte der sokratischen Schulen, 
Giessen: Ricker, 1889, 74sq.; K. Münscher, Xenophon in der griechisch-rémischen Literatur’, 
Philologus Supplbd. 13(2), 1920, 49sq.). L'œuvre de Xénophon fut donc considérée comme 
l'anneau principal, sinon unique, qui reliait la pensée de Socrate et le Stoicisme. Et parce que 
la philologie de la fin du x1x* siècle et du début du xx* soutenait que les écrits socratiques de 
Xénophon (Mémorables, Apologie de Socrate, Banquet) étaient fondés surtout sur les écrits 
d'Antisthéne, on comprend pourquoi ce dernier devint le philosophe auquel on se référait 
essentiellement pour la formation de | éthique stoicienne, suivi par Diogène de Sinope. 

4 Voir surtout L. Rossetti, ‘Ricerche sui dialoghi socratici di Fedone e di Euclide’, Hermes 108, 
1980, 183-200; id., ‘Socrate, Alcibiade, Temistocle e i «dodici dei », Zeitschrift für Papyrologie 
und Epigraphik 54, 1984, 27-35. 

5 Voirlesétudesséminales de A.A. Long, Socrates in Hellenistic Philosophy’, Classical Quarterly 
38, 1988, 150—171 pour les Stoiciens anciens; et Epictetus: A Stoic and Socratic Guide to Life, 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2002. Voir aussi F. Alesse, La Stoa e la tradizione socratica, Napoli: 
Bibliopolis, 2000, 293-309; et id., 'Alcuni esempi della relazione tra l'etica stoica e Platone, 
in: M. Bonazzi - C. Helmig (eds.), Platonic Stoicism-Stoic Platonism. The Dialogue between 
Platonism and Stoicism in Antiquity, Leuven: Leuven University Press, 2007, 23-40. 

6 Contre les idées, voir surtout SVF I 65, 1 494; 11 378; la polémique de Chrysippe contre la 
psychologie platonicienne est attestée dans Svr 11 885, 11 55; 11 888, 895; 906; sa polémique 
contre la notion platonicienne de justice est attestée dans Plutarque, Stoic. rep., 1040A-B. 
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Quelle a donc pu être la réception du Phédon? Il faut penser que les Stoï- 
ciens eurent certainement connaissance de ce dialogue”, mais il faut aussi 
considérer rapidement les thèmes qu'ils ne pouvaient certainement pas accep- 
ter. Tout d'abord, la séparation nette entre l’ âme et le corps, non seulement 
pour ce qui relève de l immortalité de l âme mais, de façon plus générale, pour 


7 ll ny a pas beaucoup d'analyses systématiques de la présence du Phédon dans la pensée 
stoicienne, mais plutót de nombreuses références, les interprétes s'accordant en général 
sur le fait que les Stoiciens non seulement connaissaient le dialogue mais réfléchissaient 
sur ses thèmes principaux. Parmi les études récentes, on peut voir D. Scott, Innatism and 
the Stoa, Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society 34, 1988, 123-153, à propos de 
l'influence du Phédon (et du Ménon) sur une sorte d'innéisme accepté par les Stoiciens; 
P. Hadot, La citadelle intérieure. Introduction aux Pensées de Marc Auréle, Paris: Fayard, 1992, 
237 n. 44; RJ. Hankinson, ‘Explanation and Causation, in: K. Algra — J. Barnes — J. Mansfeld — 
M. Schofield (eds.), The Cambridge History of Hellenistic Philosophy, Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1999, 485 n. u, qui rappelle Phd. 99 b pour la notion stoicienne de cause; dans 
le méme volume, P.L. Donini, 'Stoic Ethics, 735, sur le théme du suicide; G. Reydams-Schils, 
Demiurge and Providence. Stoic and Platonist Readings of Plato's Timaeus, Turnhout: Brepols, 
1999, 64, sur la psychologie attestée dans le Phédon, et ‘Philo of Alexandria on Stoic and 
Platonist Psycho-Physiology: the Socratic Higher Ground, Ancient Philosophy 22, 2002, 126 
(également in: F. Alesse [ed.], Philo of Alexandria and Post-Aristotelian Philosophy, Leiden: 
Brill, 2008, 171); dela méme, voir aussi 'La vieillesse et les rapports humains dans le Stoicisme 
romain’, in: B. Bakhouche (ed.), L’ancienneté chez les Anciens, Montpellier: Publications 
de l'Université Paul Valéry, 2003, vol. 2, 481-489, sur le théme de la meditatio mortis; on 
peut trouver plusieurs références stoiciennes au Phédon chez G. Reydams-Schils, The Roman 
Stoics. Self, Responsibility, and Affection, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2005; voir 
aussi R. Sorabji, Emotion and Peace of Mind. From Stoic Agitation to Christian Temptation, 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000, 116, sur la question du mouvement « dans l'espace» 
de l Ame dans Phd. 78b-80c et Posidonius; 136, sur l'influence exercée par certains passages 
platoniciens (parmi lesquels Phd. 83b) sur la liste stoicienne des émotions; 313 n. 57 sur 
l'emploi chrysippéen de ptoia pour indiquer le pathos, qui rappelle Phd. 68c9; A. Brancacci, 
'Antisthéne et le Stoicisme: la logique, in: G. Romeyer-Dherbey - J.-B. Gourinat (eds.), Les 
Stoiciens, Paris: Vrin, 2005, 66, sur l'importance de certains passages du Phédon (98a et 100b) 
dans la définition de l'idée comme cause (aitia), c’est-à-dire principe ontologique, et contre 
laquelle les Stoiciens réagissent, en réduisant l’idée au ennoèma; A.A. Long, Epictetus, 159 
et 204, pour la question du suicide et de la réflexion sur la mort; sur les mémes questions, 
W. Evenepoel, ‘The Philosopher Seneca on Suicide’, Ancient Philosophy 34, 2004, 214-243; 
B. Inwood, Reading Seneca. Stoic Philosophy at Rome, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2005, 241; 
M. Erler, ‘Death is a Bugbear: Socratic Epode and Epictetus' Philosophy of the Self, in: 
T. Scaltsas — A.S. Mason (eds.), The Philosophy of Epictetus, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2007, 99-111; voir enfin RJ. Tierney, ‘Virtue as «likeness to God » in Plato and Seneca’, Journal 
of the History of Philosophy 42, 2004, 1-20; M. van Ackeren, Die Philosophie Marc Aurels, B. 2. 
Themen — Begriffe - Argumente, Berlin: de Gruyter, 2011, 501. 
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ce qui concerne la distinction entre les deux ordres de l'être, le corporel et 
l'intelligible. De cette distinction résulte non seulement la démonstration de 
l'existence des idées, mais encore la théorie de l’ appartenance de l'áme, ou du 
moins de son principe rationnel, au niveau de la réalité incorporelle — alors 
que les Stoiciens pensaient que l'áme était corporelles. Même les doctrines 
dont Socrate discute avec les Thébains Simmias et Cébès (pour Simmias, l âme 
est harmonie, Phd. 85e-86d; pour Cébès, |’ âme survit et transmigre dans plu- 
sieurs corps, 86e-88b) ne pouvaient rencontrer les faveurs des Stoiciens, qui 
soutenaient que les âmes individuelles meurent, même si ce n'est pas au méme 
moment que le corps — dans le cas des âmes d'hommes savants, elles perdurent 
jusqu'à l'embrasement universel?. Aucun Stoicien ne semble avoir admis la 
théorie de l'immortalité de I’ âme dans les termes conçus par Platon, et encore 
moins dans ceux d'une théorie de la réincarnation. 

Le Phédon contient donc des thémes centraux du platonisme qui s' opposent 
totalement aux pierres angulaires de la philosophie stoicienne et qui firent 
l'objet d'une polémique explicite de la part de nombreux Stoiciens. Cela 
n'exclut pas cependant que certains éléments de réflexion aient trouvé chez 
les Stoiciens un terrain favorable à l'approfondissement et, dans certains cas, 
à une réception partielle. Parmi ceux-ci, signalons: la théorie des contraires, 
la pratique philosophique entendue comme préparation à la mort, l'usage 
de la notion de «séparation» pour concevoir le détachement de l'áme de 
la vie terrestre et corporelle, quelques éléments métaphoriques ou quelques 
usages symboliques. Comme j'espère le montrer, certains thèmes du Phédon 
ont laissé une trace dans la littérature stoïcienne qui se développe durant plu- 
sieurs siècles; parfois, des arguments et des instruments conceptuels élaborés 
dans ce dialogue semblent avoir été réutilisés à des fins philosophiques bien 
éloignées de celles de Socrate et de Platon. 

En formulant l'hypothèse selon laquelle le Phédon était présent dans la 
lecture et la réflexion des Stoiciens, je développerai une recherche sur les 
textes allant de la Stoa antique à l'époque impériale qui contiennent des réfé- 
rences au Phédon. Il convient de garder à l'esprit que nous ne trouverons 
presque jamais de références explicites et directes, encore moins une ana- 
lyse ou un commentaire systématique d'une partie du dialogue. Je procéderai 
donc à une revue des passages stoiciens où reviennent des métaphores, des 
termes techniques ou des arguments que l'on peut faire remonter au Phédon. 


8 Cf. SVF 11 790-800. 
9 Cicéron, Tusc. 1 77 = SVF 11 822; Arius Didyme fr. 39 Diels = svr 11 809; id. = SVF 11 821; 
Aëtius IV 7, 3 = SVF I1 810; Diogène Laérce VII 157 = SVF I1 8n. 
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J'espère que cela permettra non seulement de déterminer quels thèmes du dia- 
logue ont principalement intéressé les philosophes stoïciens, mais encore de 
se faire une idée de la place qu'occupe le Phédon dans la réception, qui est 
aussi critique, du platonisme au sein de la Stoa. Enfin, l’ exposé chronologique 
des textes permettra de saisir certains changements d' attitude dans la récep- 
tion. 


II 


On peut trouver une référence de nature symbolique dans un fragment du 
disciple de Zénon, Ariston de Chios. Elle concerne l'unité de la vertu: 


La vertu est unique selon la notion de faculté (kata dunamin), mais il 
arrive que (...), dans les divers champs d'action, elle prenne le nom de 
sagesse, ou de tempérance, ou de courage ou de justice (...) de méme 
que la méme drachme, donnée au marin comme rémunération, s' appelle 
«prix du voyage», donnée au percepteur, « gabelle », au maitre de maison, 
«loyer», au vendeur «acompte »19, 


L'image s'explique par la théorie stoicienne de l'unité de la vertu, dans sa ver- 
sion particuliére formulée par Ariston de Chios. Selon lui, la vertu est unique, 
quoiqu' elle ait de nombreux noms; ces noms différents ne sont toutefois pas de 
simples expressions verbales, mais ils correspondent à différentes dispositions 
que la méme vertu revét dans les différents champs d'action. 

La métaphore rappelle assez clairement, comme l'a remarqué Thomas 
Bénatouil!!, le passage de Phd. 69a, où Socrate critique l'homme qui renonce à 
un plaisir en vue d'un plaisir plus grand ou par crainte d'une douleur. Dans un 
tel cadre conceptuel, la vertu semble étre un échange entre marchandises aux- 
quelles on confère un prix différent, alors que c'est plutôt la phronésis qui est 
l'unique «monnaie » avec laquelle il faut évaluer les biens”. La définition de la 
vertu comme savoir («sagesse » ou «science des biens et des maux», ¿niomh un 
Tv dyaB@v xal xaxdv) et la notion de son unité sont des thèses centrales du 


10 Clément d' Alexandrie, Strom. 1 97, 2sq. = SVF 1 376. 

11 T. Bénatouil, Faire usage: la pratique du Stoicisme, Paris: Vrin, 2006, 95. 

12 "O uaxdpte Sıla, ph yàp ody aŭt À 80h mpdc dpetiv dMayy, Ndovac npòç HSovas xai vras 
Tpöç Aürag xal póßov TpöÇ póßov xataMdrreoBou, [xor] kelle npòç ÉAdTTw WoTEP vouicuata, 
GAN’ ÿ éxeîvo póvov TO vououx óp86v, &VTİ ob Sel révra Tata xatadTTe Ba, ppóvnoiç. 
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Protagoras'3, du Lachès", du Ménon" et de |’ Euthydéme!6. Son identification 
avec la phronésis est aussi caractéristique d' Antisthéne!”, tandis que l'unité du 
bien est une théorie attribuée à Euclide!8. En outre, la ressemblance de la vertu 
ou de la sagesse morale avec la monnaie — ou du moins l'image de la monnaie 
comme critère constant d' évaluation de choses différentes — est présente dans 
la littérature socratique: il suffit de penser à l'anecdote de la falsification de la 
monnaie, transmise par la biographie de Diogène de Sinope!’ et qui représente 
métaphoriquement l'attaque cynique de l'éthique conventionnelle au profit 
d'une éthique conforme à la nature. Des traces d'un usage analogue du sym- 
bole de la monnaie se retrouvent dans un fragment de l'oeuvre d' Eschine?9, 
tandis que le personnage cynique de «l'essayeur» (argurognomon) réapparaît 
chez Épictéte?!, 

Ariston de Chios a donc une tradition assez riche où puiser l'usage du 
symbole de la drachme ou de la monnaie. Deux motifs au moins suggèrent 
que ce passage du Phédon peut également étre considéré comme l'une de ses 
sources. Le premier tient au fait que le Phédon propose une psychologie morale 
unitaire et intellectualiste. L âme, au sens propre et dans sa fonction éminente, 
est une entité simple opposée au corps et elle est apparentée aux réalités 
invisibles, c'est-à-dire intelligibles et éternelles (79c—e). Bien que ce dernier 
point s'oppose nettement à la conception stoicienne de la nature de l'áme, il 
ne faut pas oublier qu’ Ariston défendait la théorie de l'unité de la vertu morale 
et l'idée que la vertu était une «science», sur la base de la conception selon 
laquelle l âme humaine est constituée d’une seule capacité qui renferme toutes 
ses fonctions: la raison?2. Ariston défend donc un monisme psychologique et 


13 Prot. 349d-350e; 352c3-6. 

14  Lach.194d1-2, 194d12-195a1, 196c11- d2, 199b8-c1. 

15  Men.88b:i-d6. 

16 Oo Euthd. 280d5-281e5, 288d7-289a7. 

17 Plutarque, Stoic. rep.1039E-1040A = SSR V a 105, Philon d' Alexandrie, Quod omnis prob. 28 
- SSR V a 106. 

18 Diogène Laérce 11106 = SSR I1 a 30, Cicéron, Ac. pr. 11129 = SSR I1 a 31. 

19 Diogène Laérce VI 20-21, 56, 71 = SSR V b 2, 4, 7; Lucien, Demon. 5 = SSR V b 6; Suda s.v. 
Diogenes, n. 1143 = SSR V b 3; Julien, Or. VI1 7, 2nb-d = SSR v b 10. 

20 Pollux, Onomast. v11103 = SSR VI b 82. 

21 Voir Diss. 11 3, 3. Sur l’origine cynique de cette image, voir Favorinus, De exil. 1v col. 2, 26-32 
Barigazzi = SSR V b 12. 

22 Cf. Galien, PHP VII 2: vouícac yoüv 6 "Aploxev piav elvat cfc Wuxi 90voquy, Y) Aoyıföueda, 
xai THY &perhv THS puys Beto uiav, iniohuny dyabdv xod xaxdv. öTav pév odv apsicOot TE 
8£y cd yotOà xai qe yetv TA xaxd, THY ÉTiotunv THVdE xaet ac ppocüvyv: ÖTAV SE TPÂTTEL LEV 
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un intellectualisme tout aussi radical qui se fondent sur la simplicité de l' âme, 
bien que cette simplicité ne corresponde pas, comme c’est le cas en revanche 
chez Platon, à l’immatérialité de l âme. En dépit dela distance remarquable sur 
le plan métaphysique, Ariston pouvait reconnaître dans la définition de l’ âme 
comme réalité non composée, propre au Phédon, un point d'appui pour son 
éthique intellectualiste. La vertu morale est donc fondée sur l'unique capacité 
psychique, la raison. 

L'autre motif portant à croire que la métaphore aristonienne de la drachme 
s'inspire aussi du Phédon est plus étroitement lié à la manière dont ce Stoi- 
cien conçoit l'unité de la vertu. Dans le passage cité du Phédon, Socrate sou- 
tient que ce n'est pas dans l'échange de biens contre des biens, de plaisirs 
contre des plaisirs, etc., que consiste la vraie vertu, car il n'existe qu'un seul 
nomisma orthon permettant d'évaluer de facon uniforme les biens et les maux, 
la phronesis?3. La structure de I’ argument socratique se révèle compatible avec 
la facon dont Ariston explique sa théorie de l'unité de la vertu. Selon le rai- 
sonnement du Phédon, se confronter à une peur seulement pour en éloigner 
une autre plus grande et plus effrayante n'est pas un signe de courage authen- 
tique, tout comme renoncer à un plaisir en vue d'un plaisir plus grand n'est 
pas le signe d'une tempérance authentique. En d'autres termes, la comparai- 
son des biens, des maux, des plaisirs, des douleurs et des peurs ne fait apparaître 
aucune règle constante et universelle de conduite. Cette règle est fournie par 
la sagesse, qui s'applique de facon uniforme dans le domaine des plaisirs, des 
douleurs, des peurs, etc., comme le nomisma est la valeur d' échange authen- 
tique et constante des marchandises les plus diverses. 


d 


Téva y) npdrreiv SE TÀ xaxd, EPA avdpetav ð’ Stav Ta LEV Bapph, và BE GEÜYY * óvav dE 
TÒ xaT dElav exdotw VEN, Sucttocóvyv 

23 Sur l'argument de Phd. 6ga-cet sur sa relation avec Prot. 351b sq., où Socrate explique 
la soi-disant «science métrétique », il n'y a pas accord entre les interprétes: voir surtout 
les contributions de R. Weiss, ‘The Right Exchange: Phaedo 69a6-c3 Ancient Philosophy 
7, 1987, 57-66, et ‘The Hedonic Calculus in the Protagoras and the Phaedo’, Journal of 
the History of Philosophy 27, 1989, 511-529, qui souligne plutôt les différences entre les 
deux dialogues; contra, voir J.C.B. Gosling — C.C.W. Taylor, ‘The Hedonic Calculus in 
the Protagoras and the Phaedo: A Reply’, Journal of the History of Philosophy 28, 1990, 
115-116; B. Bossi, ‘Which is the Right Exchange to Attain Virtue? (Phaedo, 69a5-c2), 
in: A. Havlícek — F. Karfík (eds.), Plato's Phaedo. Proceedings of the Second Symposium 
Platonicum Pragense, Praha: Oikoumene, 2001, 193-207. Sur la possibilité que le passage 
du Phédon fasse allusion à Antisthéne, voir F. Trabattoni, ‘Socrate, Antistene e Platone 
sull'uso dei piaceri in: Rossetti — Stavru (eds.), Socratica 2005, 247 sq. 
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Nous savons par le De virtute morali? qu’ Ariston se distinguait à la fois de 
Ménédéme d'Érétrie?5 et d’autres stoiciens?6 lorsqu'il soutenait que la vertu 
est une seule et méme science qui s'applique aux domaines les plus divers 
de l'action gráce à la catégorie de la relation (pros ti pós ekhon). Ménédéme 
réduisait les vertus particuliéres aux différents noms d'une vertu unique; Chry- 
sippe soutenait que les vertus particuliéres se distinguaient par un caractére 
qualitatif (kata to poion); Ariston en revanche pensait que les vertus parti- 
culiéres correspondaient aux dispositions de la méme sagesse, en relation, 
selon les cas, aux différents domaines de l'action. Il recourrait donc à la caté- 
gorie de relation pour expliquer la nature des différentes vertus, en consi- 
dérant cependant que l'essence de la vertu elle-méme (définie ici comme 
«santé», probablement en référence à l'état de la bonne tension psychique; 
mais elle est définie ailleurs comme «science des biens et des maux») est 
unique?’. 

Le point commun entre la position d’ Ariston dans le témoignage de Plu- 
tarque et le passage du Phédon réside dans le fait que l'argument de Socrate 
a pour effet de relativiser la valeur des multiples biens et des multiples maux, 
ainsi que celle des émotions comme la peur et la douleur, et d' exhorter à mesu- 
rer tout choix au moyen de la raison, c'est-à-dire de l'intelligence de la cir- 
constance particulière à laquelle s' applique une connaissance du bien appelée 
tempérance quand elle est relative aux plaisirs, courage quand elle s'applique 
à la peur, etc. La métaphore du Phédon ne s'oppose pas, comme on pourrait 
le penser de prime abord, au célèbre passage du Protagoras où est illustrée 
la «science métrétique », c' est-à-dire la science qui sait mesurer la portée des 
actions sur la base des douleurs et des plaisirs qui en découlent. Le passage du 
Phédon clarifie le sens authentique de la science métrétique, en fournissant le 
canon pour «mesurer ». Le Phédon, et plus encore le Protagoras, ont tous deux 
inspiré les Stoiciens pour formuler leur théorie de la vertu. Ariston s'appuie 
sur l’image dela monnaie pour développer l'idée de la relativité du contenu de 
l'action face à la vertu unique, la sagesse, qui s'applique selon les différentes 
circonstances de la vie. 


24 Plutarque, Virt. mor. 2. 440E-F = SVF 1375. 

25 — SSRIIIÉ 17. 

26 Virt. mor. 2. 4414 = SVF 1 200 (Zénon), et SVF 111 255 (Chrysippe). 
27 Galien, PHP VII 2 = SVF 1374. 
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L'une des références stoiciennes les plus évidentes au dialogue est attestée chez 
Aulu-Gelle, qui traduit en citant ou paraphrasant un passage tiré du livre Iv 
du traité Sur la providence de Chrysippe?8. Dans ce texte, Chrysippe défend la 
providence en termes polémiques, c'est-à-dire en refusant l'argument de ceux 
qui, comme les Épicuriens, nient la providence en soutenant que, si elle existait, 
il n'y aurait pas tant de mal dans les affaires humaines. Chrysippe réplique en 
avançant le principe de I’ inséparabilité des contraires: il n’est pas possible de 
penser à un monde où il n'y aurait que le bien, ou le juste, sans le mal et!’ injuste, 
le courage sans la lácheté, etc. En effet, les opposés sont liés entre eux par les 
extrémes opposés, de sorte qu'on ne peut pas avoir l'un sans l'autre (alterum 
enim ex altero, sicuti Plato ait, verticibus inter se contrariis deligatum est; si tuleris 
unum, abstuleris utrumque). 

L'image des «extrémes opposés liés entre eux» évoque clairement le pas- 
sage de Phd. 60b4-c4??. Dans celui-ci est introduite l’idée de l'inséparabilité 
des contraires, mais en un sens restreint, c’est-à-dire seulement en lien avec 
le couple douleur-plaisir. Il faut toutefois tenir compte du fait que la citation 
de Chrysippe est destinée à soutenir un discours philosophique d'une portée 
plus large impliquant toutes les réalités contraires, et pas seulement le plai- 
sir et la douleur corporels auxquels Socrate renvoie pour sa part. L’ ordre des 
idées de Chrysippe est en effet celui de la théodicée et du róle du mal dans un 
monde gouverné par la providence. La question est attestée également dans un 
passage du De communibus notitüs de Plutarque?9, grâce auquel on en vient à 
connaitre une autre image chrysippéenne: le mal dans le monde est comme le 
vers vulgaire inséré par le poéte dans un drame mais qui est utile au sens glo- 
bal de l’œuvre. Par cette comparaison, Chrysippe précise sa pensée quant à la 
présence du mal: non seulement on ne comprend pas le bien si l'on n'a pas 
également fait l expérience du mal, mais c’est la divinité elle-même (le drama- 
turge) qui admet le mal en lui assignant la fonction de contribuer à l'ordre du 


28  Aulu-Gelle vi11 17 SVF 111169. 

29 à Savpaciwg mépuxe npòç Td Boxoüv évavciov elvan, TO Aunnpóv, TÒ dpa prev adta ph ÉBÉAEL 
motpotytyveoOot TH dyOpa n, ¿àv DE Tiç Stax TO Étepov xal AauBdvy, oxe86v TI dvaryxcrCerBart 
del dwrn TÒ Etepov xoi Aou Bitvy, oxedôv TI dvayxdleo or dei AnuBdverv xai tò Étepov, wonep EK 
lds xopuphs NULEVW Sv’ ÖVTE, xai uot Soxel, Épn, el Evevöydev adta Alownos, UÜBov dv covOetvat 
(9c 6 0cóc BouAduevos “ÜTÜ BLAMA di&a TTOAEMOÜVTA, ireid) oùx £Büvorco, uvhbev elc TAÜTAY AdTOIS 
tüic xopupds, xal Sd Tata Q dv TÒ Etepov napayéevntat Étaxohoubet Dorepov nal TÒ EtEpov. 

30 Comm. not. 1065D = SVF I1 181. 
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monde. Le bien n'est plus seulement l'opposé du mal au sens logique, mais 
aussi un dessein providentiel qui inclut en soi le mal en lui attribuant une 
finalité. 

La citation du Phédon relative à un usage du principe de l'inséparabilité des 
contraires est quelque peu problématique. En effet, il y a au moins deux autres 
références à la théorie des principes contraires dans le dialogue. En Phd. 7oc 
sq., Platon décrit la dynamique des opposés sous la forme d'une génération 
incessante d'un opposé à l'autre: ce qui est grand s'engendre à partir de ce 
qui est petit par la croissance, et le grand se transforme en ce qui est petit 
par la diminution; le beau en laid, et inversement; la mort elle-méme vient 
de la vie et la vie de la mort. Méme dans ce cas, il est possible de parler, au 
moins en un sens, d'inséparabilité des opposés, en ce que c’est le changement 
lui-même des processus naturels qui se manifeste comme une alternance entre 
deux opposés. L alternance continue des opposés a pour objectif de soutenir 
«l'ancienne doctrine » (maAatdg Aöyoç) de la renaissance cyclique des morts, ou 
mieux, de la réincarnation périodique des âmes des morts dans de nouvelles 
formes terrestres et dans de nouveaux corps: une théorie qui, à son tour, sert à 
soutenir l'idée selon laquelle l âme est immortelle3!, 

Le troisiéme passage du Phédon sur les contraires est le passage trés connu 
de 102b—103c, où sont analysés les opposés intelligibles. On parvient ici à un 
résultat tout à fait différent des raisonnements précédents: ce qui est admis 
n'est ni l'apparition d'un opposé à partir d'un autre (comme dans le cas du 
plaisir et de la douleur du corps), ni la génération d’un opposé à partir de l’autre 
(comme dans le cas de la vie et de la mort). En effet, les réalités intelligibles 
disposent d’une nature permanente qui ne change pas et ne s’altère pas, et 
qui qualifie les êtres sensibles participant de cette nature, précisément dans 
la mesure où ils en participent (un exemplaire du pair ne participe pas de la 
nature de l' impair tant qu'il reste pair). Il s’agit évidemment de la perspective 
centrale du platonisme qui ne peut trouver aucun soutien dans l'ontologie 
stoicienne. 


IV 
Dans le cas de la paraphrase d' Aulu-Gelle, on constate que Chrysippe évoque 


un argument tiré du Phédon pour en faire un usage polémique ou pourle moins 


31 Voirsurl'argument T. Ebert, ‘Das Argument aus dem Wiedergeborenwerden (Wiederge- 
burts-Argument) 69e—72e, in: Havlíček — Karfik (eds.), Plato's Phaedo, 208-240. 
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original par rapport à l'intention platonicienne. La théorie des contraires avan- 
cce en Phd. Gob-c et qui renvoie seulement au plaisir et à la douleur corporels 
est étendue par Chrysippe à tous les couples d'opposés, y compris le bien et 
le mal, le juste et l injuste, etc., avec cette conséquence que la théorie ne cor- 
respond plus aux développements de l'argument dans les sections suivantes 
du Phédon. Et il est naturel que le caractère d'identité et d'immutabilité des 
idées, qui n'admettent pas les propriétés opposées, soit étranger à l'ontologie 
stoicienne, qui n admet pas d'entités universelles séparées et purement intelli- 
gibles (c'est-à-dire immatérielles). En utilisant le Phédon, la stratégie de Chry- 
sippe consiste donc à faire usage de symboles, de thémes et d'arguments du 
dialogue pour fonder les positions de l'École, positions qui sont opposées au 
platonisme. C'est probablement le cas d'une autre allusion au Phédon, moins 
évidente que la précédente. On la retrouve dans le De natura hominis de Némé- 
sius d'Émése qui, dans le deuxième chapitre de son ouvrage, examine un cer- 
tain nombre de questions relatives à la nature de l’ âme et à son rapport avec le 
corps, en passant en revue des opinions traditionnellement opposées, comme 
celles des Stoiciens et des Platoniciens. Dans ce contexte, Némésius rapporte le 
syllogisme suivant de Chrysippe: 


La mort est la séparation de l'áme d’ avec le corps; toutefois, aucun incor- 
porel ne se sépare d’un corps, car l’ incorporel ne peut être en contact avec 
un corps. Mais I’ âme est en contact avec le corps et se sépare de lui. Donc 
l'âme est un corps32. 


Que la mort soit une séparation de l'âme d'avec le corps (cf; buxüç and Toü 
TWMATOS Era XV) est une thèse que l'on peut lire en Phd. 64c, tandis qu'en 
Phd. 67d on lit que la mort est Aóctc xoi ywpiouds puys and owuaros. Si Chry- 
sippe décrit la mort comme khôrismos, c'est-à-dire par un mot appartenant 
au lexique platonicien de la séparation de |’ âme (évoquant la séparation des 
intelligibles33), il est probable qu'il veuille faire une allusion polémique à Pla- 
ton, et précisément au Phédon. Mais deux choses doivent étre mentionnées. 
La première est que, chez Platon, la séparation de l'âme et du corps est bien 
le moyen de définir la mort, mais la mort métaphorique, et non seulement 


32  Nemesius, Nat. hom. 2, 22 Morani = SvF I1 790: Xpücurroc 8€ gnov: ó 6&vorcóc ÉOTI yWpLOMİÇ 
iux fc amd THATS: o98£v SE dowpatov aNd THUATOS YWPİĞETAL * DE yàp ÉPATTETAL oWMATOÇ 
dowpatov: dE buy xad epantetat xal ywptZetat tod owpatos : oùx doa dowpatos ÿ Lux. 

33 Voir l'emploi de khôris dans Parm. 129d-130d et Soph. 253d; voir aussi les termes de Soph. 
256b et Resp. 524b—c. 
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physiologique: l âme se sépare du corps dés qu'elle se referme sur elle-même, 
c'est-à-dire qu'elle se retire du flux du monde sensible et se recueille dans la 
méditation sur les seules entités rationnelles. C'est la raison pour laquelle les 
philosophes n'ont aucun souci du corps et des biens matériels; et c'est pour 
cela qu'on peut les dire « moribonds» sans que cela n' indique un état malheu- 
reux, mais bien plutôt le signe de la vraie philosophie (64b: oi gtAocogotvtes 
Savatdat [...] ol wç anlc quAócoqot). Les implications de cette manière de 
comprendre la mort sont trés pertinentes tant sur le plan éthique que sur le 
plan ontologico-eschatologique. En effet, qu' elle soit réelle (comme dans le cas 
de la mort du corps) ou métaphorique (comme dans le cas de la méditation), 
la séparation de l âme et du corps est de toute facon une séparation entre deux 
entités ontologiquement différentes et hétérogènes. Le corps est comme mort 
dès qu'il n'est pas animé par une âme attentive. Lâme, de son côté, est tou- 
jours vivante, qu’elle soit libre du corps ou emprisonnée en lui. Socrate souligne 
l'hétérogénéité absolue de ľ âme et du corps, qu'ils soient séparés ou liés dans 
l'organisme. Ce raisonnement trouvera une confirmation dans la version sui- 
vante et définitive de la théorie des opposés, celle selon laquelle dans l'ordre 
des réalités intelligibles, toute entité a une nature permanente qui n'accueille 
jamais son contraire, ni ne se transforme en lui, ni ne tire son origine de lui. 
L essence de l âme est la vie et l âme n accueille jamais la mort en elle (Phd. 
103a-107a)?^. 

La version chrysippéenne de l'argument selon lequel la mort est la sépa- 
ration de l'âme et du corps conduit à des conclusions que l'on peut bien 
dire opposées à celles du Phédon. Pour Chrysippe en effet, seuls les corps se 
séparent, de méme que seuls les corps peuvent entrer en contact réciproque. 


34  Onareconnu ici un enchevétrement de problémes entre a) le théme de la séparation 
de l âme du corps comme signe de distinction ontologique, b) la simplicité substantielle 
de l âme face à des descriptions différentes de la structure de l âme (dans la République, 
le Phèdre, le Timée), c) l'immortalité de l’ âme comme conséquence logique de a) et b). 
Je me limiterai à mentionner les études de D. Bostock, 'The Soul and Immortality in 
Plato's Phaedo’, in: E.M. Wagner (ed.), Essays on Plato's Psychology, Lexington: Lexington 
Books, 2001, 242-262; M. Pakaluk, ‘Degrees of Separation in the Phaedo’, Phronesis 48, 2003, 
89-15; G. Gruber, Tmmortality vs Tripartition. The Soul in Plato, in: R.M. Berchman - 
J.F. Finamore (eds.), History of Platonism. Plato Redivivus, New Orleans: University Press 
of the South, 2005, 19-34; C. Kahn, 'Some Thoughts on Personification in Plato's Psycho- 
logy’, in: S. Hellen et al. (eds.), In Pursuit of Wissenschaft. Festschrift für W.M. Calder 111 zum 
75. Geburtstag, Zürich: Olms, 2008, 201-210; D.N. Sedley, ‘Three Kinds of Platonic Immor- 
tality’, in: D. Frede — B. Reis (eds.), Body and Soul in Ancient Philosophy, Berlin: de Gruyter, 
2009, 145-161. 
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Si la mort est une séparation, ce qui se sépare du corps, à savoir l âme, est donc 
quelque chose de corporel. 

Le renvoi chrysippéen peut naturellement étre expliqué également par des 
passages de la République (X 609d6—7) et du Gorgias (524b2—c1). En recourant 
plus directement au mythe, le Gorgias confirme ce qui est également affirmé 
dans le Phédon, à savoir qu'áme et corps, une fois séparés, conservent des 
propriétés ontologiques différentes. De méme, dans le passage de la République, 
il est exclu que le vice ou la méchanceté qui corrompent l'âme puissent, comme 
cela se produit avec les maladies qui corrompent le corps, conduire l'àme 
à se séparer du corps, en l'annihilant. Avec des arguments et des finalités 
différentes, les trois dialogues soutiennent autant l’ immortalité de l âme que 
sa différence ontologique par rapport au corps. 

Le syllogisme chrysippéen ne doit donc pas étre compris comme une réfé- 
rence exclusive au Phédon. Toutefois, la prémisse majeure du syllogisme chry- 
sippéen («rien d'incorporel ne touche le corps») peut également se com- 
prendre en un sens antiplatonicien si Von pense à l'usage que Platon fait du 
verbe «toucher» et de ses composés dans le Phédon (65b9 et 65du-12). Dans 
ces passages, il discute de la possibilité de percevoir par les sens une vérité 
rationnelle; les Stoiciens utilisaient, selon le témoignage de Sextus Empiri- 
cus, l'image du phantaston qui «touche» l'hégemonikon?5 — la composante 
directive de l âme corporelle — afin de nier que la connaissance puisse adve- 
nir à partir d'une réalité incorporelle. Cela conduit à un développement de la 
gnoséologie stoicienne dans laquelle la connaissance est comprise comme un 
contact entre des corps (l âme qui connaît est corporelle et l'objet connu est 
un corps) et où les contenus de la connaissance et la vérité sont également cor- 
porels, puisqu'ils sont des états de l âme corporelles. 

Si l argument chrysippéen peut renvoyer à tout un éventail de textes plato- 
niciens, il demeure certain que le Phédon est tout de même, depuis Aristote 
et pour l’âge hellénistique, le dialogue le plus représentatif de la pensée pla- 
tonicienne sur le théme de l'immatérialité, de la simplicité substantielle et de 
l'immortalité de l'àme humaine. Il est donc impossible de ne pas penser que 
l'usage de l'image de la mort comme séparation de l âme et du corps eût pré- 
cisément le Phédon comme référence principale. 


35 Sextus Empiricus, M VIII 409 = SVF II 85. 
36 Sextus Empiricus, M VII 38 = SVF I1 132. 
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Nous avons vu que Chrysippe évoque des passages du Phédon d'une manière 
que je qualifierais de «dialectique», dans la mesure où il tire d'un argument 
platonicien une conséquence contraire à la pensée de Platon. On peut iden- 
tifier le cas précis d'une évocation dialectique dans le fragment Svr 11 906 (= 
Galien, PHP 111 2 De Lacy). Il s'agit d'un fragment tiré du traité chrysippéen 
sur l'áme. Chrysippe y citait, parmi beaucoup d'autres, les vers homériques: 
«frappant sa poitrine, il gourmandait son cœur: “patience, mon coeur" tu as 
supporté des choses bien pires encore ... » (Od. Xx 17-18)?7. 

Ces deux vers reviennent en Phd. 94d8-9, au cours de la réfutation de la 
définition de l âme comme harmonie et pour confirmer la thèse selon laquelle 
le principe rationnel est séparé des passions. Si l’on considère, premièrement, 
le contexte où revient la citation chrysippéenne, c’est-à-dire une longue liste 
de vers d Homère que Galien reprend directement de |’ œuvre de Chrysippe, et, 
deuxiémement, l'habitude bien connue de Chrysippe de citer ad abundantiam 
des vers épiques, lyriques et tragiques pour soutenir ses propres positions?8, 
on ne saurait penser que l'on a affaire à une référence directe du Stoicien au 
Phédon, plutôt qu'à une simple citation parmi d'autres??. 


37 Sur cette mention tirée par Galien du Peri psukhès de Chrysippe, voir T. Tieleman, Galen 
and Chrysippus on the Soul. Argument and Refutation in the De Placitiis, Books 11-111, Lei- 
den: Brill, 1996, 246. Sur la relation entre Galien et la psychologie stoicienne, voir main- 
tenant C. Gill, Naturalistic Psychology in Galen and Stoicism, Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2010. 

38 Pour l'emploi de la littérature épique et tragique par les Stoiciens, voir A.A. Long, ‘Stoic 
Readings of Homer, in: R. Lamberton — J. Keany (eds.), Homer’s Ancient Readers, Prin- 
ceton: Princeton University Press, 1992, 41-66; C. Gill, Personality in Greek Epic, Tragedy 
and Philosophy. The Self in Dialogue, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996, 227sq. (surtout sur 
l'emploi des vers de la Médée d' Euripide); S.B. Hook, ‘Oedipus and Thyestes among the 
Philosophers: Incest and Cannibalism in Plato, Diogenes, and Zeno; Classical Philology 
100, 2005, 17-40; H.C. Cullyer 'Chrysippus on Achilles. the Evidence of Galen De placitis 
Hippocratis et Platonis 4. 6-7, Classical Quarterly 58, 2008, 537—546. 

39 Il nous faut rappeler que le premier des vers homériques est cité en Resp. Iv 441b6, 
dans un contexte où Platon confirme sa psychologie tripartite et surtout établit le fait 
que la raison réprimande et commande la passion. Enfin, une citation des deux mémes 
vers que ceux cités par Chrysippe se trouve déjà en Resp. 111 390d, mais à propos de la 
«résistance morale» ou force de l'esprit qui caractérise certains hommes célébres que 
l'on devrait imiter: ce contexte semble plus pédagogique que psychologique. On peut 
donc constater une double différence entre: (1) le passage du Phédon et de Resp. 1v 441b 
par le fait que les deux contextes concernent la distinction entre raison et passions, alors 
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Je crois toutefois qu'il vaut la peine de réfléchir sur les contextes respec- 
tivement platonicien et chrysippéen où revient la citation de ces vers. En 
effet, on pourrait admettre que Chrysippe non seulement a bien à l'esprit 
des vers poétiques, surtout homériques, qui peuvent étre interprétés d'une 
facon qui convient à sa théorie de l'âme, mais aussi qu'il choisit des vers 
cités par d'autres philosophes, des vers dont d'autres philosophes tiraient 
une signification théorique d'un tout autre genre. C'est le cas des vers de 
l'Odyssée: Platon les cite en Phd. 94d8-9, pour en tirer que, pour Homère 
lui-même, l'âme est maîtresse des passions et distincte d'elles et ne peut en 
conséquence étre définie comme accord ou harmonie des éléments corporels 
d’où naissent les passions. Au contraire, parfois l âme guide (94c10: yeuo- 
vevouoa) ces éléments corporels d’où s'engendrent les passions, d'autres fois 
elle s'y oppose et les combat (94cı et dı: évavtiouuévn). L'interprétation des 
vers homériques se fonde sur le fait que Platon entend par «áme» la nature 
la plus haute en l'homme. Cette acception mérite l'épithéte de «divine», et 
l'àme est exactement cette entité psychique dont on doit soutenir l'absolue 
simplicité ontologique, l'immatérialité et l'immortalité. En dessous d'elle se 
trouvent les passions avec lesquelles elle «se dispute » (94d6: dtaAeyouevn), ce 
qui montre qu'elle en est tout à fait différente. Par conséquent, Ulysse par- 
lant à son cceur offre l'allégorie de la raison qui «se dispute» avec l'émotion 
et l'impulsion, dont les origines sont distinctes de celles, divines, de la rai- 
son. 

Pour Chrysippe, les mêmes vers démontrent que, pour Homère, la raison et 
les passions ont un lieu physique unique (le thorax). Que le Stoicien attribue 
à Homère et aux autres poètes cette facon de concevoir l âme humaine, en 
tentant de dévoiler un consensus fondamental d' opinions contre Platon, on le 
comprend à partir d'autres passages du méme témoignage de Galien: 


Avec une grande richesse d'expressions, le poéte soutient que la partie 
rationnelle et la partie impulsive de I’ Ame ont le méme lieu, et il considère 


que la citation n'est pas la méme; (2) le passage de Resp. 111 390d et celui du Phédon, 
par le fait que la méme citation homérique est employée dans un cadre conceptuel 
différent. Cela nous autorise à penser, dans une certaine mesure, que, si Chrysippe cite 
le vers homérique pour faire allusion à une citation antérieure de Platon, c'est surtout 
au passage du Phédon qu'il fait allusion, plutót qu'aux passages de la République. Sur 
la présence des vers de V Od. xx 17-18 dans la République, voir C. Gill, The Structured 
Self in Hellenistic and Roman Thought, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006, 256 et 


n. 221. 
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en réalité qu'elles sont une seule et méme chose (...). Que la partie 
appétitive soit elle aussi placée dans le méme lieu, il l'indique avec ces 
mots [suivent les vers de I’ 7l. X111 315-316 |49. 


L'importance que confère Chrysippe à la position du cœur dépend du fait que 
l'Aégemonikon ne réside pas dans |’ encéphale et donc dans la tête, mais dans le 
cœur lui-même“ Pour Chrysippe, par conséquent, Ulysse qui parle à son cœur 
est l’ allégorie de l’hègemonikon qui, pour ainsi dire, se dispute avec lui-même, 
c’est-à-dire combat ses excès et ses erreurs. 

Que Chrysippe cite les vers de l' Odyssée par allusion à la mention qui y est 
faite dans le Phédon est donc une conclusion qu'il est impossible de tirer. Mais, 
d'autre part, il est tout à fait évident dans les extraits de Galien que la réflexion 
chrysippéenne sur l'àme a comme cadre principal de référence polémique la 
psychologie platonicienne qui sépare les fonctions de l'âme; il peut s'agir de la 
psychologie de la République, du Phédre, du Timée, ou de celle décrite dans le 
Phédon. 


VI 


Trois témoignages signalent la propagation d'une information à partir de 
l'hellénisme tardif, avant d’être reçue dans les milieux néoplatoniciens: le Stoi- 
cien Panétius de Rhodes, qui vécut au 11° siècle avant Jésus-Christ, aurait tenu 
pour inauthentique le Phédon parce qu'y était affirmée l immortalité de I’ âme. 
Dans le Commentaire à la Métaphysique, Asclépius affirme: 


Un certain Panétius osa athéthiser le dialogue [i.e. le Phédon]. Parce que 
ce dernier affirmait que l’âme est mortelle, il voulait entraîner Platon 
avec lui. Mais comme ce dernier, avec sagesse, rend l'áme rationnelle 
immortelle dans le Phédon, il tint le dialogue pour inauthentique*?. 


L'information est confirmée dans l'Anthologie Palatine, oà est imaginée une 
personnification du dialogue platonicien: 


40 Galien, PHP III 7 = SVF II 904. 
41 Diogène Laërce VII 159 = SVF 11837; Calcidius, In Tim. 220 = SVF 11 879. 
42 Asclepius, In Metaph. 991b3, go Hayduck = 127 Van Straaten, 146 Alesse. 
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Si Platon ne m'a pas écrit, alors il y eut deux Platon; mais moi je porte 
toutes les fleurs des conversations socratiques. Pourtant Panétius me 
rendit illégitime; lui qui rendit l âme mortelle m'a rendu illégitime^?. 


Ces vers sont rapportés par le Commentaire des Catégories d' Elias, qui nous 
offre une information supplémentaire en faisant remontrer l'information à 
Syrianus: 


Le philosophe Syrianus a écrit [l épigramme suivant] au-dessus du Phé- 
don^^, qu'un certain Panétius avait considéré comme inauthentique: 
[suivent les vers de l' Anthologie Palatine ]^5. 


Les modernes ont cherché à interpréter de différentes façons le sens de cette 
information. Au xviII* siècle, Fabricius^? avança l’ hypothèse, qui n'est pas 
dénuée d'intérét, selon laquelle le témoignage néoplatonicien de l' inauthenti- 
cité du Phédon fut le fruit d'une équivoque engendrée par une autre informa- 
tion, conservée chez Diogène Laérce: Panétius aurait procédé à une classifica- 
tion des dialogues des philosophes des cercles socratiques: 


De tous les dialogues des Socratiques, Panétius estime que sont vrais ceux 
de Platon, Xénophon, Antisthène, Eschine; il doute de ceux de Phédon et 
d'Euclide; quant aux autres, il les rejette tous*®. 


43 Anth. pal. 1X 358 = 128 Van Straaten, 147 Alesse. 

44 Les manuscrits portent gaidpw, qui fut corrigé en gatdwvt par Brandis, suivi par Zeller et 
Hirzel. 

45 Elias, In Cat.133.18—19 Busse = 129 Van Straaten, 148 Alesse. Sur ce texte, voir la contribution 
de Pieter d'Hoine dans le présent volume. 

46 On en trouve un compte rendu dans F. Alesse (ed.), Panezio di Rodi. Testimonianze, 
Napoli: Bibliopolis, 1997, 286sq.; voir aussi E. Vimercati, Il Mediostoicismo di Panezio, 
Milano: Vita e Pensiero, 2004, 88; l'information intervient dans une activité philologique 
de Panétius, sur laquelle on consultera J.-B. Gourinat, ‘« Le Platon de Panétius». À propos 
d'un témoignage inédit de Galien’, Philosophie antique 8, 2008, 139-151. 

47 JA. Fabricius, Bibliotheca graeca, vol. 11 (Hamburgi 1718), Hildesheim: Olms, 1966, 97. 

48 Diogène Laërce 11 64 = 126 Van Straaten, 145 Alesse: Il&vrwv pévrot Tüv Ywxparıxdv diard- 
yov Havaitios &AnBeïs civar 8oxet Toüç HAdrwvos, Eevopüvros, AvrioBévous, Aicytvou: 8toxá- 
Cet dE nepil THv Paidwvos xal EdxAeidou, toùç DE Movs dvatpel mévras. Traduction par M.- 
O. Goulet-Cazé dans Diogène Laërce, Vies et doctrines des philosophes illustres, Paris: Le 
livre de poche, 1999. Sur la signification de &AyBeiç ici, voir G. Giannantoni, T' Alcibiade 
di Eschine e la letteratura socratica su Alcibiade, in: Giannantoni — Narcy (eds.), Lezioni 
socratiche, 351Sg. 
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Selon Fabricius, il y aurait eu confusion entre le titre du dialogue platonicien 
et le nom du disciple de Socrate, auquel la tradition attribuait la composition 
de dialogues dont Panétius aurait douté de l'authenticité. 

On doit une autre tentative pour expliquer l'athéthése du Phédon à Ales- 
sandro Chiappelli^?, selon lequel Panétius n'aurait jamais jugé inauthentique 
le dialogue à cause de la théorie de l'immortalité de l’ Ame, car il aurait sinon 
dà faire de méme pour le Gorgias, la République, le Phédre et le Timée. Mais 
le Phédon se distingue de ces dialogues par le fait qu'il est le seul à affirmer 
la simplicité substantielle de l âme. La théorie de l âme illustrée dans le Phé- 
don a dà apparaitre au Stoicien comme une anomalie dans le contexte de la 
psychologie platonicienne, dont la position centrale consiste dans la triparti- 
tion de!’ âme. Cette hypothèse se trouverait confirmée, selon Chiappelli, par le 
fait que dans les arguments formulés par Panétius à l'appui de la thése de la 
mortalité de l'àme et que l'on peut lire dans les Tusculanes de Cicéron (11 79), 
on peut reconnaitre les réfutations des arguments du Timée, du Phédre et de 
la République, alors que sont absents les arguments contre la démonstration 
de l'immortalité de Vâme illustrée dans le Phédon. En effet, le premier argu- 
ment rapporté dans les Tusculanes (11 79) consiste à dire que si tout ce qui nait 
meurt, étant donné que les âmes individuelles naissent elles aussi - comme on 
le comprend à partir des ressemblances entre la psychologie et le caractère des 
enfants et des parents —, les âmes individuelles meurent. Cet argument devrait 
être compris comme une réfutation du Tim. 28a—29a, où Platon dessine la sépa- 
ration entre ce qui est éternel et ce qui devient toujours. Mais l'argument des 
Tusculanes serait surtout dirigé contre le Phdr. 245d—246a, où intervient la trés 
célèbre démonstration de l'immortalité de l âme à partir de son mouvement 
permanent. Le deuxiéme argument des Tusculanes soutient que ce qui est sen- 
sible à la douleur peut tomber malade et que tout ce qui peut tomber malade 
est destiné à mourir; de sorte que, puisque l'áme éprouve de la douleur, elle 
est destinée à mourir. L argument viserait Resp. X 610a-d. Chiappelli conclut 
que le fait que n'apparaissent pas les arguments destinés à réfuter le Phédon 
démontrerait que Panétius ne considérait pas ce dialogue comme un témoi- 
gnage authentique de la pensée de Platon. 

Cette hypothése a le mérite d'orienter dans la bonne direction la réflexion 
sur les témoignages relatifs à l'inauthenticité présumée du Phédon: il est en 
effet plausible que Panétius ait, d'une maniére ou d'une autre, commenté 
les arguments platoniciens en faveur de l'immortalité et de l'immatérialité 


49  A.Chiappelli, Panezio di Rodi e il suo giudizio sull’ autenticità del Fedone, Filosofia delle 
Scuole Italiane 24, 1882, 223-242. 
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de l'âme, en essayant précisément de défendre la thèse contraire. Les détails 
de l'explication de Chiappelli sont toutefois imprécis et peu convaincants. 
On peut douter que le premier argument de Panétius contre l'immortalité de 
l'âme (les âmes meurent parce qu'elles naissent) doive être compris comme 
s’ adressant de façon polémique aux passages cités du Timée et du Phèdre, car la 
référence est trés vague (dans le cas du Timée, en outre, le passage en question 
ne concerne pas de facon spécifique l'àme humaine et son immortalité; de 
plus, le Timée avance l'idée que le cosmos est engendré mais qu'il est rendu 
immortel par une volonté divine: ce n'est donc pas le texte le plus approprié 
pour l'idée que tout ce qui est engendré meurt). 

Il ne semble pas que les deux raisonnements de Panétius conservés dans 
les Tusculanes excluent l'ordre des idées propre au Phédon. Ces arguments 
sont fondés sur le présupposé que l'áme est corporelle parce qu'elle est consti- 
tuée de la méme substance que le corps, c'est-à-dire le pneuma. La démons- 
tration définitive de l'immortalité de l'àme dans le Phédon est rendue pos- 
sible par le fait que Socrate établit tout de suite la distinction substantielle 
entre âme et corps, l âme étant 'apparentée' aux idées. La mortalité revient en 
revanche aux choses corporelles (80b). Je crois donc qu'on ne peut formuler 
aucune hypothése vraisemblable sur les motifs pour lesquels Panétius aurait 
jugé inauthentique le Phédon, pas plus qu’on ne peut être certain qu il!’ ait vrai- 
ment considéré comme inauthentique. Je penche plutót du cóté de la thése de 
Fabricius, mais j’ ajouterai l hypothèse que l'indication de Diogène Laérce sur 
l'évaluation par Panétius des dialogues de Phédon d' Élis, non seulement a été 
rapportée au dialogue platonicien, mais aussi déformée, par certains cercles 
anti-stoiciens, comme si le jugement de la prétendue inauthenticité du dia- 
logue dépendait de la réfutation de ses contenus doctrinaux. 


VII 


Si nous passons aux deux figures les plus représentatives du Stoicisme à 
l'époque impériale, Sénèque et Épictète (on peut également considérer Marc 
Aurèle), on constate une présence plus vaste d'images relatives au rapport 
entre l'âme et le corps qui rappellent le Phédon. Cela ne vient pas du fait 
que le Stoicisme de cette époque a modifié de facon significative les théories 
de l'École au sujet de la nature de l'âme et de son destin après la mort du 
corps. Mais toute la culture philosophique des deux premiers siécles s'est cer- 
tainement enrichie d' éléments issus du platonisme. Le phénoméne du médio- 
platonisme et la littérature qui le caractérise — surtout des auteurs tels que 
Plutarque, Alcinoos, Philon, Numénius — ont certainement contaminé la sen- 
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sibilité intellectuelle de figures qui, en général, se considèrent encore comme 
appartenant à la tradition stoicienne. S'il n'y a donc pas d' adhésion aux thèmes 
métaphysiques et eschatologiques platoniciens qui se répandent entre l’hellé- 
nisme tardif et le début de l’époque impériale, on assiste néanmoins à une large 
utilisation d'images platoniciennes destinée à souligner les thèmes du soin de 
l'âme et de la réflexion sur la mort, avec des rappels, parfois assez évidents, aux 
pages du Phédon. 

De ce point de vue, le texte le plus significatif de Sénéque est la Lettre 65, où 
reviennent les images les plus typiques et les plus célébres de la psychologie 
illustrée en Phd. 81-83; il faut constater que les mémes images reviennent 
également dans d'autres passages des Lettres (en particulier les Lettres 24, 
70, et 120) et des écrits de consolation?9, bien que, dans ce dernier cas, la 
finalité de l'usage des images platoniciennes soit plus rhétorico-littéraire que 
philosophique. 

La Lettre 65 est un document fondamental de la diffusion de la métaphy- 
sique médio-platonicienne dans la première moitié de l'époque impériale. Elle 
porte sur la doctrine des causes, de la matière et des principes?! ; elle doit cepen- 
dant être considérée également pour ses implications sur la nature et le destin 
de l âme. Le thème de l'étrangeté de l âme par rapport au corps est introduit 
par Sénèque dans le contexte d’une réflexion sur I’ existence et en relation avec 
la recherche d'un objet de méditation qui libère l'homme de la peur du monde. 
Il ne s'agit pas d'une méditation sur la mort comme domaine pour formuler 
une théorie de l'immatérialité et de l immortalité de l âme. Sénèque reconduit 
plutôt la réflexion sur l âme à celle sur les principes, en expliquant que les médi- 
tations sur des objets purement rationnels conviennent davantage à la nature 
authentique de I’ âme (65.15). 

L'insistance avec laquelle Sénèque souligne le röle de la philosophie rappelle 
Phd. 82c: le corps est une souffrance pour l’ âme, qui est enchaînée tant qu'elle 
n'accéde pas àla philosophie (65.16 : nam corpus hoc animipondus ac poena est, 
premente illo urguetur, in vinculis est), langage qui peut renvoyer à l' expression 
platonicienne la plus élaborée de Phd. 82b10—cı. Les images de la prison et des 
chaînes reviennent un peu plus loin (cf. 65.16: subducit interim se custodiae in 


50 Voir par exemple, Ad Marc. 211; 24.5 (dans ce cas, on notera l'expression de Sénéque: 
ex confusis crassisque..., qui évoque peut-être celle de Platon en Phd. 69c6: ... ev BopBöpw 
xeicetat), 25.1; Ad Helv. 1.6-7; Ad Pol. 9.3 et 9.8. 

51 Ep. 65.2-3; 12-15. Voir P.L. Donini, ‘Le scuole, l'anima, l'impero: la filosofia antica da 
Antioco a Plotino’, Torino: Rosenber & Sellier, 1993 [1982], 190sq. et, pour une analyse 
détaillée de la lettre, B. Inwood, ‘Seneca, Plato and Platonism: the Case of Letter 65’, in: 
Bonazzi — Helmig (eds.), Platonic Stoicism, 149-168. 
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qua tenetur; 65.21: maior sum et ad maiora genitus quam ut mancipium sim mei 
corporis, quod equidem non aliter aspicio quam vinclum aliquod libertati meae 
circumdatum). 

Sénèque a une prédilection pour l'image du corps «chaine» ou «prison», 
ainsi que pour la ressemblance du corps avec le domicilius obscurus que l'âme 
désire abandonner (65.17). Il l'emploie ailleurs dans une version modifiée mais 
significative, c’est-à-dire comme similitude du corps avec I’ hospitium, l hôtel, 
la demeure provisoire??. La métaphore est le renversement de celle dont Platon 
se sert en Phd. 114cı-4, où sont décrites la destination et l'ultime étape post mor- 
tem de ceux qui dans leur vie ont pratiqué la philosophie comme «habitation 
pure et belle» (sig tv xadapav olxnow [...] giç oixmoeig |... | xaAkious). 

Les éléments propres à la réception de Sénéque sont peut-étre les suivants. 
En premier lieu, Sénéque n'insiste pas sur la supériorité ontologique de la 
mens, mais sur sa supériorité morale et eschatologique. En deuxiéme lieu, la 
perspective eschatologique ne reprend pas du tout le cadre conceptuel du 
Phédon. Les similitudes du corps comme demeure ou hôtel, l analogie de la vie 
terrestre avec le service militaire (65.18: stipendium), suggèrent que Sénèque 
croit en la préexistence et la permanence de |’ âme aprés la mort du corps; et 
cela, nous le verrons, le distingue d' Épictéte. Pourtant, Sénèque ne fait presque 
jamais‘ allusion à la théorie de la transmigration et de la réincarnation qui, 
dans le Phédon, est un élément sur lequel se fonde le système de la récompense 
et dela punition de l'existence. 

Enfin, Sénéque semble admettre le suicide (65.22: cum visum erit, distraham 
cum illo [corpore] societatem), du moins au paragraphe 22. Il s'agit là d'une 
position en accord avec la théorie stoicienne de la légitimité du suicide**, mais 
pas avec le Phédon. 


VIII 


En passant à Épictéte, on commence par trouver un rappel explicite du Phédon 
dans la réflexion sur le théme de la préparation à la mort. Épictéte y ajoute un 
élément qui n'a pas grand-chose à voir avec la tradition platonicienne, mais 
qui appartient plutót à l' éthique du Stoicisme de l'hellénisme tardif. Dans les 


52 Cf. De irait 28; Ad Marc. 21.1. 

53 Voir toutefois Ad Helv. 1.8 où l'on peut lire un écho à l'idée de ‘migration’ de l âme 
désincarnée. 

54  Leulogos epagógé était un topos stoicien, voir les fragments SvF 111 758—768. 
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Entretiens 1 29.65-66, Épictète reproduit la dernière scène du Phédon et les 
derniers mots de Socrate à ses disciples, en se référant aux pages 16d-u7d. 
Le Stoicien veut en effet montrer qu'il faut se comporter avec indulgence avec 
les «simples d'esprit» (tots iStwtats) sans trop exiger d'eux, parce qu'ils n'ont 
pas eu d'éducation philosophique. C'est ainsi que fit Socrate: il pardonna au 
gardien de prison qui, pendant qu'il buvait le poison, fondit en larmes; mais il 
ne fut pas aussi indulgent avec ses disciples, qui étaient des hommes éduqués 
à la philosophie; et c'est à eux que Socrate rappelle avoir voulu congédier les 
femmes pour ne pas assister à des scènes de faiblesse. Épictète résume les pages 
platoniciennes avec quelques imprécisions (ce n'est pas un gardien de prison 
mais un messager qui fond en larmes) et en omettant certains détails, comme 
les pleurs des disciples décrits en Phd. u7c-d, détail sans lequel l'observation 
sur l'opportunité d’avoir éloigné les femmes ne se comprend pas. 

Ces petites différences viennent du fait qu'est cité ici un souvenir d'une 
page platonicienne trés célébre et probablement chére à des traditions phi- 
losophiques d' orientations diverses. Il vaut la peine de noter que le contexte 
dans lequel Épictète évoque la dernière scène du Phédon est, en un sens géné- 
ral, purement stoicien. Dans le cadre d’un discours trés général sur V éducation 
philosophique (paragraphe 55), Epictéte formule une critique al’ encontre d’un 
apprentissage moral reposant seulement sur les livres, sans prévoir d' exercices 
ni de mise en pratique des préceptes moraux. La pratique dela vertu est rendue 
possible par l' engagement et le développement d’un rôle, qu’ Épictète appelle 
prosópon, une sorte de masque, métaphore du poste que chaque homme doit 
occuper sur la scéne du monde et de l'existence. La scéne du Phédon est ici 
rappelée pour exemplifier la capacité du sage à adopter une variété de com- 
portements en fonction de son propre róle, c'est-à-dire de son propre pro- 
fil moral qui doit étre maintenu avec constance et cohérence, mais aussi (et 
là se trouve l'élément le plus important) en fonction des róles de ceux qui 
l'entourent, de facon à pouvoir adapter les comportements adéquats au degré 
d'éducation morale de ceux avec qui le sage est en rapport. Dans l'usage que 
fait Épictète de la métaphore du masque et du modèle de Socrate, on constate 
d'une part |’ exhortation à être toujours cohérent avec soi-même et uniforme 
dans sa conduite, comme Socrate fut toujours serein et fort, méme devant la 
mort; d'autre part, l exhortation à adapter son comportement aux différentes 
personnes et circonstances (prison/femmes versus disciples). La citation de la 
scene finale du Phédon devient un instrument démonstratif des deux aspects 
de la théorie de l'action typique du Stoicisme tardif: d’un côté, la sérénité et 
la sobriété de Socrate (que le méme Platon esquisse ailleurs), Socrate qui ne 
change pas de comportement, jusqu'aux derniers moments de sa vie; d'un 
autre cóté — et il s'agit là d'un élément qui n'est pas platonicien mais propre 
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à Épictète —, les différentes manières de traiter les hommes, exemplifiées par 
Socrate se montrant indulgent à l'égard du gardien de prison et sévère vis-à-vis 
de ses disciples. 

Dans l'Entretien 1 1, Épictéte illustre l'un des fondements de sa pensée 
morale, à savoir la différence entre «ce qui est en notre pouvoir» et «ce qui 
n'est pas en notre pouvoir ». Il s’agit, cela est bien connu, d'une position théo- 
rique par laquelle Épictéte traduit et synthétise des doctrines stoiciennes qui 
l'ont précédé, en particulier la distinction entre «ce qui est en notre pouvoir» 
et «ce qui n est pas en notre pouvoir», qui contient la doctrine éthique du Stoi- 
cisme ancien selon laquelle il n'y a pas de vrai bien ni de vrai malen dehors dela 
vertu et du vice, parce que tout le reste est «indifférent», et la théorie fataliste, 
qui insére tout événement dans la concaténation du destin mais n'annule pas 
la responsabilité de l'homme, laissant à son pouvoir la faculté de |’ assentiment. 
Dans ce contexte, indéniablement stoicien, s' insérent des échos au platonisme 
et en particulier à l'idée que l'âme est d'une certaine manière «enfermée » 
dans le corps qui en entrave la libre activité. C'est le cas de Diss. 11, 14-15, où 
on lit: 


... alors que nous pouvons nous appliquer à un seul objet, nous attacher 
à un seul, nous préférons nous appliquer à plusieurs, nous enchainer 
(moois rpoc8s8éc0ot), à notre corps, à notre fortune, à notre frère, à notre 
ami (...) ainsi donc, enchaînés à plusieurs objets, leur poids nous tire vers 
le bas (70Moiç npoodedeuévor Bapoluelda İN adrév xod xofgJxóp.e0o)55. 


L'écho à Phd. 81c8—10 (8 81) xai £yovco ý toravty buy, Bapôvetai TE xal EAxETOL 
xtv elc Töv öpaTöV tónov ...) est assez clair. Épictète récupère les images de 
la «pesanteur» — comme Sénèque avant lui — et de «l'entraînement vers le 
bas», mais sans les implications métaphysiques et eschatologiques que de 
telles images ont dans le Phédon. Rien en effet n’est dit à propos d'une capture 
de l’âme par le monde corporel, capture qui présupposerait une différence 
substantielle entre l'àme, immatérielle, et le corps, en plus de l'idée d'une 
vie de l âme au-delà de la vie terrestre. Nous retrouvons l'usage d'un thème 
ou d'un symbole caractéristique du platonisme et qui se déduit des pages du 
Phédon, mais à l'intérieur d'un ordre d'idées et d'un cadre conceptuel qui 
demeurent essentiellement stoiciens. 


55 Latraduction des passages d' Epictéte est empruntée à J. Souilhé dans Épictète, Entretiens, 
Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1975. 
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L'idée que l’âme est alourdie et entraînée vers le bas par le corps est liée 
au thème de la parenté divine de l âme humaine, thème sur lequel Epictéte 
s'arrête plusieurs fois et auquel il consacre |’ Entretien 9 du livre 1. Dans ce cas 
également, les échos au langage et aux symboles du Phédon n'impliquent pas 
les points théoriquesles plus forts dela pensée platonicienne auxquels ces sym- 
boles eux-mémes sont étroitement liés. Au contraire, les références d'Épictéte 
sont, de nouveau, entremélées à des concepts propres au Stoicisme orthodoxe 
ou à des contributions originales d’ Epictéte lui-même, mais cohérents avec le 
cadre doctrinaire de l’école. 

Épictète développe le thème de la parenté divine de l’âme humaine selon 
un canon propre à la culture philosophique des débuts de l'Empire, diffusé 
dans la littérature « platonisante », et pas seulement paienne: il s'agit du canon 
philosophico-littéraire qui considére la nature humaine comme une union 
et une limite de deux natures distinctes, l'animale et la divine. Épictéte fait 
référence explicitement, dans différents passages, à cette double appartenance, 
ou plus précisément, à cette parenté de l'homme. Dans Diss. 1 3, 3-4, il dit que: 


... dans notre génération, ces deux éléments ont été mélangés, le corps, 
qui nous est commun avec les animaux, la raison et la pensée qui nous est 
commune avec les dieux; certains inclinent vers cette parenté misérable 
et mortelle (ouyyéverav thv cux xai vexpdv) ; bien peu, au contraire, vers 
celle qui est divine et bienheureuse (9elav xoi yaxoplav) ... 


Et dans Diss. 13, 7-8: 


C'est à cause de cette parenté avec la chair que les uns (...) deviennent 
semblables à des loups (...) les autres à des lions (...) mais la plupart à des 
renards ... 


Les pages du Phédon auxquelles on peut comparer ces passages d’Épictète 
sont celles où revient l argumentation sur l’ âme qui se détache du corps dans 
lequel elle est emprisonnée et reste en contact avec le monde des réalités 
intelligibles, un monde immatériel auquel elle est «apparentée »; l adjectif 
guyyevés rapporté à la contiguïté de l’âme et de l’ordre de l’ être éternel revient 
en Phd. 79d2-3; d’autres éléments lexicaux qui peuvent avoir inspiré Épictète 
se trouvent en Phd. 80c3 (tò cua [...] vexpóv) et en 81e2, 82e2-3, où l'on peut 
lire les trés célèbres images du corps comme prison et chaîne de l’âme, et qui 
sont à l'origine des Sécuata d’ Épictéte et déjà des vincula de Sénèque. 
L'image de l homme qui se métamorphose en animal peut renvoyer au Phd. 
82a2, mais il s'agit d'une symbolique qui revient ailleurs chez Platon. La réfé- 
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rence à l'homme-animal chez Épictète présente en effet des différences remar- 
quables par rapport aux pages du Phédon, à la fois d'un point de vue littéraire et 
conceptuel. Le passage platonicien ne présente pas seulement un spectre plus 
grand d'animaux, mais aussi de symboles d'attitudes morales, qui ne sont pas 
seulement négatives, comme le montre la référence aux animaux grégaires et 
utiles tels que les abeilles, les guépes ou les fourmis. Plus important, le passage 
platonicien est inséré dans une argumentation eschatologique à l'appui de la 
théorie de la transmigration de |’ âme dans plusieurs corps et de la théorie de la 
transmigration comme systéme de récompense et de punition de la conduite 
de l’homme. Face à ce tableau, qui ressemble à plus d'un titre à celui de la Répu- 
blique et du mythe d' Er, celui d’Épictète se réduit à une simple image rhétorico- 
philosophique : l’homme déloyal est comme un loup, l'homme violent comme 
un lion, etc., parce que les hommes mauvais partagent la nature des bêtes 
féroces auxquelles ils sont «apparentés ». Malgré cette différence importante, 
on saisit précisément dans la référence à l'homme-animal l'origine du motif 
caractéristique — qu'Épictéte fait sien — de l'homme ys0óptoc, dont la nature 
est à la frontière entre le divin et le féroce. En s'arrétant sur la transformation 
de l'homme dans l'espéce animale qui s'adapte davantage à la qualité morale 
et sur la conduite de l'individu qui ne subit pas cette transformation, Platon 
explique que, quoiqu il se pose au sommet de!’ échelle animale, l'homme com- 
mun reste plus près des animaux irrationnels. Seul le philosophe peut parvenir 
au genre divin, auquel il est apparenté pour ce qui relève de l Ame®®. C'est ici 
qu'à mon avis trouve sa naissance l'idée de l'homme-frontiére, bien que chez 
Épictéte elle ait davantage une valeur morale et normative que métaphysique. 
Chez Épictète, la parenté de l'homme avec la divinité se combine avec l'idée 
stoicienne dela communauté des dieux et des hommes, ces derniers étant limi- 
tés aux philosophes. 

Les références aux thématiques du Phédon de la part d' Epictöte révèlent 
un sens logique cohérent: aux thémes de la parenté divine de l'áme et de la 
philosophie comme recueillement et éloignement du monde s'ajoute celui de 
la méditation sur la mort. Dans ce cas aussi, on assiste à une combinaison 
d' images platoniciennes avec des doctrines et des termes techniques stoiciens. 
En 111, 15, Épictète évoque les «épouvantails» (uopyoAóxeix) de la mort discu- 
tés en Phd. 77e97, mais dans un contexte qui est certainement stoicien et même 
chrysippéen. Le contexte est donné par la distinction entre «l'audace» et la 
« précaution » et par le rapport de cette derniére avec la «répulsion ». En effet, 


56  Phd.81e5-82c1. 
57 Voir Erler, Death is a Bugbear. 
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etl audace et la précaution sont définies au cours de cet entretien en référence 
à la classification des maux, des biens et des indifférents. La référence au thème 
des indifférents n’est pas explicite et directe, mais suggérée par la formule au 
paragraphe 10: «ce qui pour nous ne fait pas de différence» (oddëv dlapépet 
uv). À ce topos de l’ancien Stoicisme, Epictéte entreméle un thème central de 
son éthique, la distinction entre les choses qui sont en notre pouvoir et celles 
qui ne sont pas en notre pouvoir et ne dépendent pas de notre choix. Enfin, 
Épictète analyse la précaution à la lumière des objets vers lesquels elle se dirige: 
si elle se tourne vers des objets qui ne dépendent pas de nous, la précaution se 
transforme en peur; si elle se tourne vers des objets qui sont en notre pouvoir, 
elle est associée à une répulsion raisonnable. Ce raisonnement est suivi de la 
référence aux «épouvantails» du Phédon. La référence n'est pas simplement 
littéraire, mais signale une orientation intellectuelle (commune aussi à Marc 
Aurèle qui s'inspire probablement d’Épictète). Cette orientation conjugue les 
dogmes stoiciens de «l'indifférence» et de l'apathie du sage avec l'idéal plato- 
nicien de la méditation sur la mort; cette méditation n'est pas du pessimisme, 
mais une nouvelle version du «soin de l âme» (énig£Aetx) socratique, parfai- 
tement cohérente avec les principes non pas ontologiques mais éthiques qui 
justifient la référence au Phédon. Dans Diss. 1v 1, 172, Épictète glose Phd. 64a et 
67d afin de bien nous faire comprendre ce soin de |’ âme, entièrement fondé 
sur des fondements moraux, et non métaphysiques ni seulement religieux: 


ne te déchargeras-tu pas de ce que Dieu t'a donné quand il te le rede- 
mande? Ne t exerceras-tu pas, non seulement à la mort, comme le dit 
Platon, mais aussi à subir la torture, l' exil, les mauvais traitements, en un 
mot à restituer tout ce qui n'est pas tien? 


Le «non seulement / mais aussi» révèle la transformation de la perspective 
eschatologique (platonicienne) en une perspective morale (stoicienne); selon 
cette dernière, la séparation de l'àme coïncide avec sa supériorité absolue 
et cette supériorité est donnée, désormais, par les contenus du savoir, par 
la possession du critére du vrai et, dans le langage d'Épictéte, par l'usage 
correct des représentations, plutôt que par l’ appartenance de |’ âme à un degré 
ontologique supérieur. 


IX 


En conclusion, faire une histoire de la réception du Phédon dans le Stoicisme 
n'est pas facile, et cela notamment en raison de la discontinuité des manières 
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d'aborder le dialogue au sein même de l’École. Il est plus facile d'identifier les 
thémes privilégiés par les Stoiciens. Le théme dominant est celui du rapport 
entre l âme et le corps, mais ce n'est pas le seul. Ce qui semble avoir frappé 
particuliérement les Stoiciens anciens estle concept de séparation. Ils utilisent 
aussi abondamment les similitudes, selon un usage qui ne correspond pas tou- 
jours à un endossement des concepts et des doctrines qui sont au fondement 
des symboles les plus célébres du dialogue. 

Dans cette histoire, il convient de mentionner une absence présumée, et 
une intrusion. L'absence présumée est celle de Posidonius; l'intrusion est 
donnée par la réception cicéronienne du Phédon dans les Tusculanes, et, pour 
certaines références, dans le Somnium Scipionis®®. On ne peut pas exclure — 
c'est même plutôt plausible — que Sénéque au moins ait tenu compte des deux 
textes cicéroniens. Et il est d'un certain point de vue plausible que ce soient 
précisément les textes cicéroniens qui aient restitué, secrétement, un usage 
du Phédon par Posidonius. Mais pour vérifier cela, il faudrait se lancer dans 
une nouvelle analyse des sources du Stoicisme latin, une táche qui excéde les 
limites de ma propre analyse. 


58 Voir par exemple Somn. 14; 26; 29. 


Sextus, the Number Two and the Phaedo 


Lorenzo Corti* 


1 Introduction 


The present paper will be devoted to Sextus' use of some puzzles raised in 
the Phaedo against a dogmatic notion of the number two. Sextus' attack on 
two takes place in three loci of his work, in which he targets, more generally, 
a dogmatic metaphysics of numbers: the treatise Against the Arithmeticians (M 
IV), and the final part of his attack against dogmatic physics in the Outlines of 
Scepticism and Against the Physicists (PH 111 151-167 and M x 248-309 respec- 
tively). These passages are not identical, but they share a common structure. 
Sextus first of all reports what he presents as a Pythagorean doctrine devoted 
to incorporeal objects —numbers in particular (M IV 2-10; PH III 151-157; M 
X 248—284); and then he attacks the conception of number as it is character- 
ized in this doctrine (M Iv 10-34; PH III 157-167; M X 284-309). To these loci 
we should add a passage of the treatise Against the Logicians in which Sex- 
tus, putting forward an account of the Pythagorean criterion of truth, describes 
what he calls a Pythagorean doctrine, without attacking it afterwards: M VII 92- 
109. 

The most influential work on Sextus' four accounts of the alleged Pythag- 
orean doctrine is Burkert's Lore and Science in Ancient Pythagoreanism. The 


* This paper is an outcome of my research project ‘Scepticism, Metaphysics and Sciences’, 


funded by the EU and developed at the UMR 8546, ENS Paris (FP7-Marie Curie IEF-275852). 
The paper has benefitted from remarks from Jonathan Barnes, Myrto Hatzimichali, Marwan 
Rashed, and David Sedley. I am very grateful to them all, as well as to the organizers and 
audiences of the conferences in Liége, Vandoeuvres (Fondation Hardt) and Paris where this 
work has been presented and discussed. 

1 See W. Burkert, Lore and Science in Ancient Pythagoreanism, Cambridge (MA): Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1972, 53-83. Parts of Burkert's view were anticipated by Zeller and De Vogel. 
Isnardi-Parente ('Sesto, Platone, I’ Accademia Antica e i Pitagorici' Elenchos 13, 1992, 120-168) 
agrees that the bulk ofthe doctrine reported by Sextus in M is derived from sources in the Early 
Academy, especially Xenocrates. Some doubts about these identifications have been recently 
raised by Brennann, who argues that the state of our evidence precludes any confident pro- 
nouncements about the original sources of the doctrine ('Sextus on Number: M X 248-309, 
forthcoming in K. Algra—K. Ierodiakonou (eds.), Sextus Empiricus and Ancient Physics, Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press). I am grateful to Brennan for having let me read his paper 
before publication. 
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passages in Sextus were in general considered, at least before Burkert's book, 
among the most important later sources for Pythagoreanism, along with the 
Pythagorean Commentaries excerpted by Alexander Polyhistor? (contained in 
the eighth book of Diogenes Laertius' Lives of the Eminent Philosophers), the 
Life of Pythagoras excerpted by Photius and the reports of the doxographer 
Aétius. All these sources ascribe to the Pythagoreans a doctrine characterised, 
in particular, by two features. First: there are two principles, the one and the 
two; second: the geometrical items (the point, the line, the surface and the 
solid) are somehow produced by or derived from the first four numbers. Burkert 
persuasively argues that the doctrine of the Two Principles and of the Deriva- 
tion System is not a Pythagorean doctrine, held by Pythagoras or one of his 
followers. This doctrine is an achievement of Plato and the Academy: it has 
its origin in Plato’s Timaeus and unwritten doctrines, and the works of his 
pupils Speusippus and Xenocrates.? So this tradition is to be taken as evidence 
for the Old Academy, not for historical Pythagoreanism; and the background 
of the passages in Sextus is not constituted—say— by Aristotle's account of 
Pythagoreanism, but rather by Plato's late works, the fragments of Speusip- 
pus and Xenocrates, and Aristotle's criticism of the Ideal numbers, as well as 
by the works of the Neo-Pythagorean philosophers of the Hellenistic and post- 
Hellenistic era. 


2 M IV 21—22: Sextus' Argument vs. the Number Two 


Sextus' attack on the number two is deployed in M 1v 21-22; M X 302-309 and 
PH 111164166 present parallel arguments. The following pages will be focused 
on M IV 21-22: we will start from this passage, and then read the more relevant 
Sextan loci paralleli and the passage in the Phaedo which Sextus’ arguments 
stem from in order to get clearer on it.^ 


2 On which see now A.A. Long, ‘The Eclectic Pythagoreanism of Alexander Polyhistor, in: 
M. Schofield (ed.), Aristotle, Plato and Pythagoreanism in the First Century Bc, Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2013, 139-159. 

3 Cf. L. Brisson, ‘Contre les arithméticiens ou contre ceux qui enseignent que les nombres sont 
des principes; in: J. Delattre (ed.), Sur le Contreles professeurs de Sextus Empiricus, Villeneuve 
d'Ascq: Editions du Conseil Scientifique de l'Université Charles de Gaulle/Lille 111, 2005, 
70-71. 

4 For the Greek text of PH and M, I refer to the standard edition by Mutschmann and Mau; 
for the Greek text of the Phaedo, I refer to the edition by Burnet—indicating in both cases 
when I follow an alternative reading. An extended analysis of Sextus’ arguments will appear 
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At the start of his Against the Arithmeticians, Sextus introduces his target. 
There is a discipline, the arithmetical art (&p10uyrıx” téxvn), which deals with 
number. The discipline has two &pyai: the one or unit is a principle which 
produces the structure of all the other numbers; the two is a principle which 
produces length (M Iv 4:7) pèv odv uova doyy Tis ÜTÖXELTAL THs TOV Mv diptOuuv 
AMEPYATIKy TvaTAcEWS, I dE Suds uhxous Eotiv dnepyaotixy).> Now Sextus wants 
to destroy number and to show that the discipline which is constructed to 
handle it does not exist (M Iv 1). First of all, Sextus attacks the principle of 
all number: in M Iv 10-20 he devotes himself to destroying, ie. showing the 
non-existence, of the one or unit, and thereby of any number. He then turns 
his weapons against the number two: 


So much, then, concerning the unit; and once it is destroyed, all number 
is destroyed. [21] Still, let us add the remarks about the number two. This 
is formed by the conjunction of units in a way which also creates a certain 
puzzle—a puzzle which Plato too has previously raised in his On the Soul. 
For, once a unit is juxtaposed to another unit, in virtue of the juxtaposition 
either something is added or subtracted, or nothing is either added or 
subtracted. But if nothing is added or subtracted, the number two will 
not result from the juxtaposition of a certain unit to another unit. [22] 
If, in virtue of the juxtaposition, something is subtracted, there will be 
a diminution of a unit, and the number two will not be formed. And if 
something is added, the two items will not make two, but four: for the 
additional two, the unit and the other unit will compose the number four. 
Therefore, the number two is nothing. And the same difficulty may be 
raised for any number, so that, because of this, number is nothing.® 


SEXTUS EMPIRICUS, M IV 20-22 


in L. Corti, Sextus Empiricus: Against the Arithmeticians, introd., transl. and comm., forthcom- 
ing. 

5 Versions of this discipline can be found e.g. in the works of Nicomachus of Gerasa (Introduc- 
tion to Arithmetic) and Theo of Smyrna (Mathematics Useful for Understanding Plato). It is to 
Neo-Pythagorean philosophers like them that Sextus is likely to address his attack. 

6 Tadta pév odv mpl yovdöoç, jc dvypymévyg má dvýpntar ó dpiOudc- öpwç 8 ov Emiovverntwpev 
xoi TÂ nepi ts Suadoc. &rópwç (Bury: ğropoç Mau ms.) y&p nws xal abty cuvievorcot Kate THY 
TAV Lovddwv abvodov, cep xai ó MAdtwv Sid toô Iepl Wuyiic medtepov vjrópyxev. Mapateletays 
yàp pováðoç tépa UOYAĞI HTO! Mpocytvetat TI KATA THY Mapdbecw Y ànoyivetar À oŭte npooyivetai 
TL OÜTE dmoyivetat. AW el MEV oUTE mpooyivetai TI OUTE dmoyiveTal, DÜK EOTAL KATH TAPABECW THC 
étépas pováðoç TH EtEpa ý) Sudc. ei SE ATTOYİVETAİ TI KATA THY mapdbeotv, ÉAdTTwoIS oT TOÜ EVÖÇ 
[xai £vóc], xal dvd od yevyoetat. si dE mpocytvetat TI, Tà úo où yevycetat 800 GAG Técoupa” 
dus yàp Y, énıywopévy xod povàç xal ETEpA Movdç TOV TAY vecodpov &PIĞLÖV ouviornoiv. oùdEV 
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The Greek text which I have just translated is the one edited by Mau, with 
two emendations: first, following Bury, I have introduced drópogc instead of 
&ropoc; second, I expunged the expression xai &vóc, which does not make sense 
and does not appear in the parallel passages." The argument is introduced by 
Sextus as stemming from the Phaedo, as the y&p suggests. We can sketch it 
as follows ('[ |' contains what I take to be underlying premises—step 2—or 
intermediary conclusions —steps 7 and 8): 


1) Thenumber two is constituted by the conjunction ofthe units. 

2) [If something is in conjunction with something else, then the former is 
juxtaposed to the latter.] 

3) Ifa unitis juxtaposed to another unit, then, because of the juxtaposition, 
either (i) something is added or (ii) something is subtracted or (iii) noth- 
ing is either added or subtracted. 

4) But (iii) implies the non-existence of the number two: for if nothing is 
either added or subtracted, the number two will not exist in virtue of the 
juxtaposition of the units. 

5) And (ii) implies the non-existence of the number two: for, if something is 
subtracted through the juxtaposition, then there will be a diminution of 
a unit, and the number two will not be formed. 

6) And (i) implies the non-existence of the number two: for, if something 
is added, the two items will not become two things but four; for the 
additional two and the unit and the other unit will compose the number 
four. 

7) [So the number two cannot be composed by the juxtaposition of the 
units. | 

8) [So the number two cannot be composed by the conjunction of the 
units. | 


9) The number two does not exist. 


The main line of the argument is the following. The number two is defined or 
characterized in a way (i.e. as a conjunction of units: premise 1) which implies 
an exclusive and exhaustive disjunction (expressed in premise 3) each member 


dpa gota Sud. ý SE adty yévove dv dropia xoi ETİ ravtd¢ &PIĞMOÜ, dote pndév elvou xorcà TOÜTO 
apOudv. 

7 Cf. M X 309: ÉAdoowotç Eotat Ts [lds yovd8oç, which suggests that the right reading in M 
IV 21-22 is just éAdoowols otal Tod £vóc. 
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of which is shown to entail the non-existence of the number two? (in premises 
4, 5 and 6 respectively). The crucial premise is 6, which is characterized by 
the same indeterminacy which characterises all the other premises. Sextus 
considers the possibilities that something is added, or subtracted, or neither 
added nor subtracted, but does not indicate to what it is added or from what it 
is subtracted. So one trivial but crucial question is: something is added to what? 


3 M X 308-309 


The Sextan locus closest to M 1v 21-22 is M X 308-309. In the sections imme- 
diately preceding this passage Sextus has argued that number, like anything 
else known by man, may be known either by the senses or by the intellect. But 
number is not perceptible by the senses: for it cannot produce appearing, and 
is known by learning (M X 300-301). In our section, Sextus puts forward four 
arguments purporting to show that number is not known by intellect either. 
The first argument (M X 302-304), which Sextus indicates as stemming from 
the Phaedo, shows the difficulties we meet if we take number to be known 
by memory through the combination of certain items (yuvwuy xat ¿niovvðeciv 
twwv). The second argument (304) seems to be the application ofthe same pat- 
tern of argument to the particular case of the number ten. The third argument 
(305-307) reports the difficulty put forward in Phd. 97a against the idea that 
the mere conjunction of two units and their juxtaposition is the cause of those 
which were not formerly two things becoming two. Finally, Sextus puts forward 
a fourth argument (308-309): 


It is also possible to argue thus. If number is anything, when one thing 
is juxtaposed to another, say a unit to a unit, then either something 
is added to the units which have been put together, or something is 
subtracted from them, or nothing is either added to them or subtracted. 
But if nothing is either added to them or subtracted from them, the 
number two will not exist in virtue of the juxtaposition of one unit to the 


8 The form of the argument is this: 
1) Either P or Q or R 

2) If P, then s 

3) IfQ, then s 

4) If n, then s 


( 
( 
( 
( 


(5) S. 
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other—just as it did not exist before the conjunction. And ifsomething is 
subtracted because of their juxtaposition, there will be a diminution of a 
unit and the number two will not come into existence. And if something 
is added to them, say the two, then the items which ought to be two things 
will become four things. Indeed, the number two, which has been added, 
was a unit and another unit; thus, when this is added to the unit and the 
unit which have been put together, it will make the number four—and 
that is absurd. So then, number is nothing.? 


SEXTUS EMPIRICUS, M X 308-309 


We may sketch the argument at stake in the passage, supplementing some 
obvious premises, as follows. If number is anything, then it amounts to the 
conjunction and juxtaposition of units. But if a unit is juxtaposed to another 
unit, then either (i) something is added to the units which have been put 
together; or (ii) something is subtracted from them; or (iii) nothing is either 
added to them or subtracted from them. But the three possibilities all imply 
the non-existence of number; therefore number is nothing. 

We find here an argument which shares with the argument in M IV 21-22 
the basic terminology (mapdGeats/mapatibecdat for juxtaposition’ /'juxtaposing, 
güvodoç for ‘conjunction’, mpocytyvec@at for ‘adding’, dnoytyvec8at for ‘subtract- 
ing, éAdoowo for ‘diminution’) and the main line (the dogmatic definition of 
number entails a trilemma whose disjuncts imply the non-existence of it). But 
this is a generalization of the argument in M IV 21-22 (for it argues for the impos- 
sibility of conceiving any number, not just the number two, as a conjunction 
of units);!° what is more important, it is a less elliptical version of the argu- 
ment in M IV, which clarifies some aspects of it. First, the juxtaposition and 
conjunction of the units are characterised as taking place in time." Second, the 


9 Éveort 88 xal Ode cvvepwrdv. el Zot TI doWuds, Ste napartiderai TI Etépw, olov TH ovt ý 
Movdiç, TÖTE à npooyivetai TI Taig cuveAPovauts Lovaow à dmoyiveta THY cuve\ovady À odtE 
npooyivetai TI adrais oÙte &TTOYİVETAL, GAN’ ci yhte Mpocyivetal xt adtais uNte &noyiveTat 
avtav, oùx gota Sua xoà Thv napåðeow Tig £vépoc TH ETEpA, wç OVdE mplv TÜÇ ouvéou 
erbyxavev. el dE dnoyivetai TI KATA THY mapdbeoiv AdTHY, ÉAdoowots EFTAL THC [Ids pováåðoç 
xal oùxétt Oud yevyoetau. el BE mpooyivetal TI adtatc, otov Y Suds, T& d~etAovta bo civar 
Tédoapa yevhoovtar. Sud yàp yj Émiyevouévn povàç Hv xot povdc mpoceAGodoa odv povddr xai 
Loved, Tats a'uvepxopévottc, TOV TETTAPA TOEL ĞPIĞMAV* rep EoTlv dtomMOV. Toivuv OÜK ETİ TL 
api8pdc. 

10 Cf. the final phrase in M Iv 22, which alludes to this generalisation: yn 8& acr yévoir’ àv 
ànopia xai ETİ mavtds &PIĞLOÜ, dote pndév elvan KATA TOÜTO api. 

11  Asthe expressions öte napatibetat ct ... TöTE Y) mpooyivetai Tl... and mplv THs ovvóðov suggest. 
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premise 4, which in M 1v was just affirmed, is here grounded on an allusion to 
a little argument: the number two did not exist before the juxtaposition of the 
units; so if nothing is either added to/subtracted from them after and because 
of the juxtaposition, the number two will still not exist. Third, and crucially, 
M X 308-309 determines the indeterminacy in M Iv 21-22: 'either something is 
added'—to what? M 1v 21-22 does not say; M X 308-309 shows that it is ‘to the 
two units in question':? ‘the number two is added to the units which have been 
put together’. 


4 Plato, Phd. 96e-97b, 101b-c 


In M IV 21-22, Sextus mentions a puzzle about the number two raised by Plato 
in the Phaedo. What are the difficulties put forward by Plato, exactly? Sextus 
refers to Phd. 96e-97b; let us have a look at the passage in its context. (I will 
put forward a slightly modified version of Gallop's translation, in which I have 
inserted square brackets: the reason for this will be given later.) 

Cebes wants it proved that our soul is imperishable and immortal (95b-c). 
This, Socrates points out (95e—96a), calls for a ‘thorough inquiry into the whole 
question of the cause of coming-to-be and destruction’ (epi yevéceog xod q0o- 
pds tH aitiav Stampaypatedoacbat). When I was younger, Socrates continues 
(96a-b), I was remarkably keen on natural science, which dealt with ‘the cause 
of each thing's coming-to-be, perishing, and existing’ (96a: tàç aitias Exdotov, 
Sia Tİ yiyvetat Éxaotov xai Sick Tİ &TTĞMvTAL xod di Tİ Zot). But I had absolutely 
no gift for this kind of inquiry. For, I was so utterly blinded by this inquiry that 
I unlearned things I formerly supposed I knew. 

In particular, Socrates believed that 


1) A human being grows by eating and drinking: when from the food flesh is 
added to flesh ... the small human being comes to be large (96c-d); 

2) Ten is greater than eight because of the accruing of two to the latter 
(96e). 


12 = Mpocyivetat TI coi; ouvEABoOUIQS uov&aty Y) trxoytverot TÖV auveA8ovcÓv; cf. the subsequent 
expressions abtaic, adtay, vac auvepyopévattc. 

13 Plato, Phd. 96c-e: [Ewxpdrnc] &yo yàp à xoi npótepov caps vro tá, Öç YE ÈpAVTÂ xoi 
Tolç AMolç ESdKOUY, TÔTE ÜTTÖ TAUTNS TS axé pews OUTW TPddpA ÉTUpAW ON, wote dTELABOV xad 
tadta & rpù ToD dux el8£vou, nepi wv TE TOMO xal ià Tİ dvBpwros adEdvetar. TOTO yap 
Qv mpd tod navel 8fjXov elvou, Ori Sid TA obie xal nive: emerdav yap Ex TAV oitiwv tals pv 


capti odpxes TPOGYEVWVTAL, Tots BE dotois dot, xol obtw KATA TOV GÜTÖV Aóyov xai Tots Aog 
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But he does not believe anymore that he knows the causes ofthese phenom- 


ena. For on the one hand, Socrates does not accept that 


when you add one to one, [it is] either the one to which the addition is 
made [that] has come to be two, or the one that has been added and the 
one to which it has been added, [that] have come to be two, because ofthe 
addition of one to the other. For, I wonder if, when they were apart from 
each other, each was one and they were not two then; whereas when they 
come close to each other, this then became a cause of their coming to be 
two—the union in which they were juxtaposed. 
Phd. 96e-97a 


On the other hand, Socrates does not believe that 


if you divide one, this has now become a cause for [its] coming to be 
two—namely division; because if so, we have a cause opposite to the 
previous one for [its] coming to be two; then it was their being brought 
close to each other and added, one to the other; whereas now it's their 
being drawn apart, and separated each from the other.!* 

Phd. 97a-b 


A little later, Socrates introduces the Forms, and suggests that they (and not the 
things already mentioned) are the causes of the facts at stake: 


14 


TH GÜTÜV oixela Edo cotc poo yévyrcat, TÖTE Sy TOV GAİYOV dyxov dvta Üoxepov TOAD Yeyovévot, 
xai obtw Y tyvecOot Tov outxpôv dvOpwrov UÉVav. ... Koll ETL YE TOÜTUV £vatpyéo repo, TH SEXX LOL 
eddxet TY óxc&à TAEOva civar Sid Td úo adtots mpocetvan, xol tò Sinyyv tod rnxvaiou LEtov 
elvan ÖL& Tò quicet abtod bmepéyetv. 

Tlöppw vov, Epn, vy Ala ¿uè elvou tod oleodal mepi tovtwv tov thv aitiav ciðévar, öç ye oùx 
&TMOĞEYOMAL Euavtod oddE we enardav EVİ tig mpocOf) Ev, Y) TO Ev © npooetéðy 800 yéyovev, T) 
16 mpoatebév xol à TTpodeTEİY Sik Thv npócOscty tod Étépou TH ETEpE O00 eyévetor Oavudtw 
yàp el Ste pèv Exctepov adtayv ywpls GAAYAV Tv, Ev koa Exdtepov Hv xai oùx Hoty tote 800, 
önel d'énAnoiaoav GAAYAolç, abty doa aitia adtois EYEVETO toû Sto yevécOot, v) abvodoc tod 
TAyalov du ov teva. o08£ ye we édv TIC Ev Baylan, Sbvapon ett neldeo do wç aŭ ad 
aitia yeyovev, ÿ oxlatc, Tod 800 yeyovévar Évavria yàp ylyvetat Y) TÖTE aitia tod vo yiyvecBat. 
TOTE LEV yàp STL ouvnyeto TANTIov MANAV Kal TTpOGETİĞETO Étepov itép, vOv Ò Sti dndyetat 
xai ywpiCeto Etepov dq’ ETEpov. With Gallop, I omit the words Ñ tò npootefév suggested 
at 96e9 by Wyttenbach, which raise a further possibility: ‘the one that was added’ has 
become two. In any case, the omission does not bear any weight on my interpretation 
of the passage. 
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Then—Socrates said—wouldn't you be afraid to say that ten is greater 
than eight by two, and that this is the cause of its exceeding, rather than 
that it's by numerousness, and because of numerousness? (...) And again, 
wouldn't you beware of saying that when one is added to one, the addition 
is the cause of [their] coming to be two, or when one is divided, that 
division is the cause? You'd shout loudly that you know no other way 
in which each thing comes to be, except by participating in the peculiar 
Being of any given thing in which it does participate; and in these cases 
you own no other cause of their coming to be two, save participation in 
twoness: things that are going to be two must participate in that, and 
whatever is going to be one must participate in oneness. You'd dismiss 
those divisions and additions and other such subtleties ...5 
Phd. 101b-c 


So Socrates concludes, in particular, that: 


It is not the case that ten is greater than eight by two; 

Ten is greater than eight by numerousness and because of numerousness. 
It is not the case that the addition of a unit to a unit is the cause of [their] 
coming to be two; 

It is not the case that the division of something is the cause of [its] 
becoming two; but 

The cause of the coming to be of two things is the participation in twoness. 


In his commentary, Gallop points out that in 96e—g7b Socrates raises two 


different questions. The first one is whether any of the things mentioned 
(the first unit to which the second unit is added, or both) can properly be 
said to ‘come to be two’, i.e. what the subject of the predicate ‘come to be 


two’ could be; the second question is whether it is the process of addition 
(npócOsctc) that makes the units two. And—we may add, sticking to Gallop's 
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Oùxobv, à 8' öç, ta 8éxa Tv dxtw Bvoty mele elven, xoi Sià tadtyy Thv aitiav drepBdMrew, 
goBolo dv Aye, dd uy TANEL xai di To mA foc; … Ti dE; Evl Evöç npooteBévros TV npóo0scty 
aitiav civar tod 800 yevécOot 7) diaoyiodévros thv oyla oùx EvAaBoto dv Aéyetv; xod uéyo dv 
Bowng St oùx olo 0o. dws Toc Éxaotov yryvéuevor Ñ petaoydv cfc iðiaç odciag Exdorou of 
àv uetdoyn, xoi Ev TOUTOIC oùx Éyels HAAN Tivà aitiav Tob dbo yevéaOot GAN’ Ñ THY Ts Suddoc 
petdoyeotv, xai eiv Tobtou uetaoyely tà péMovta Sto Éceoat, xol pováðoç 8 àv MÉMM Ev 
ÉcecOat, tag dE oyiceiç TATA Kal mpoobéoes xai tàs Maç tàs ToladTas xoubelaus EwNS dv 
xaipew ... 
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translation —Socrates then tackles only the second of the questions he has 
raised. For in the rest of the passage Socrates ignores the question of what 
can properly be said to come to be two; he only deals with the question of 
what is the cause of the units' coming to be two, and comes to the conclusion 
that it is the Form of two. But Gallop does deal with the first question he has 
distinguished: 


"Two' can be predicated of a pair of items taken together, but of neither 
taken singly. 'One' can be predicated of either taken singly, but not of 
both taken together. (...) In the light of this, the predicate ‘come to be 
two' is, indeed, puzzling. For two items taken singly can never be two, and 
taken together they must always be two. A set cannot, it seems, change its 
cardinal number, whereas the verb ‘come to be’ suggests that it can. More 
generally, how can things ‘come to be F’, where F is a character that they 
either always or never possess? Number predicates appear to be such that 
things cannot 'come to' acquire them.!6 


Gallop's translation and commentary of the passages at stake call for a couple 
of remarks. His translation of 96e—97a suggests that Socrates raises two puzzles, 
and that the first ofthem turns on what the subject of change is; his translation 
of all the other passages suggests that Socrates takes for granted that what 
comes to be two are the units; that Socrates then considers only the second 
puzzle, i.e. what is the cause of the units coming to be two; and that Socrates 
ends by explaining this fact rejecting the addition, and appealing to the Form 
of two (see 101b-c). 

Both the ancient and modern commentators I have consulted, in discussing 
this passage from the Phaedo, have considered the two puzzles distinguished by 
Gallop. It is clear, for instance, that Damascius finds puzzling both the possibil- 
ity that a unit, or units A and B, come to be two, and the possibility of explaining 
these phenomena by reference to addition or division." More recently, Bostock 
has suggested that Phd. 96e—97a refers to both puzzles mentioned by Gallop;!? 
so has Menn. Menn has further argued that the first of the difficulties raised by 
Plato is a development of a puzzle we find in a fragment of Epicharmus (fr. 276 
Kassel-Austin). The basic idea runs as follows. If you add something (a unit) to 


16 D. Gallop (ed.), Plato: Phaedo, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975, 173. 

17 Cf. The Greek Commentaries on Plato's Phaedo. Vol. 11: Damascius, ed. and trans. by 
L.G. Westerink, Amsterdam: North-Holland, 1977, 220-221. 

18 Cf. D. Bostock, Plato’s Phaedo, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1986, 141. 
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a number, it is not the same number anymore. Therefore you cannot say that 
the number has grown. Similarly, if you add something to a human body, then 
it is not the same thing anymore. Therefore you cannot say that the body has 
grown. According to this interpretation, the main problem at stake here is that 
of the identity of items (a number, a body) through time—throughout the 
process of growth. Plato would use the difficulties raised by Epicharmus in 
order to show that growth cannot be explained by means of addition, but must 
be explained by means of Forms.19 

It is worth noting, though, that as far as the Greek is concerned, Socrates 
in 96e might be understood as raising only the puzzle about the cause of the 
change. To get that interpretation, you just leave out the expressions in square 
brackets: [it is], [that], [that].2 And the fact that this is the only aspect that 
Socrates goes on to address encourages this reading. 

More importantly, according to Gallop the phenomenon for which Socrates 
seeks an explanation is the units coming to be two. Two passages support this 
reading: in 97a4—5 the question is what is 'the cause of the coming to be two 
of the units’ (aitia abtoig eyéveto tod 800 yeveo@at); in 101c4—6, the question is 
how to explain ‘the coming to be two’ (800 yevécOot) of the ‘the things that are 
going to be two’ (tà péEMovta 800 ÉcecOat). However, in all the other cases Plato 
indicates the explanandum just by the expressions tò úo yeyévevat (97a7), TO 
800 yiyvedfaı (97b1), TÒ 800 yevéoBat (101c1)—Gallop’s possessive adjectives ‘its’ 
and ‘their’ which I have square-bracketed find no correspondence in the Greek 
text. With Gallop, we might take the 5vo to act as a predicate and adto/adtoi to 
be implicit in the occurrences of this formula in 97a7, 97b1—‘its [i.e. the unit's] 
coming to be two'—and 101c1— their [i.e. the units'] coming to be two’. Alter- 
natively, however, we might take the vo to act as a subject and no expression to 
be implicit in this formula, so that it would read 'the coming to be oftwo things’. 
In other words, if we stick to the Greek, the phenomenon that Plato is looking 
for an explanation of could be not that of a unit or a first and a second unit com- 
ing to be two, but rather the coming to be of two things. The question, in this 
case, would not be ‘How can we explain that the units have become two? but 


19 Cf. S. Menn, ‘On Socrates’ First Objections to the Physicists (Phaedo 95e8-97b8), Oxford 
Studies in Ancient Philosophy 38, 2010, 37-68, esp. at 45-46. 

20 Cf. the translation by Long in D. Sedley—A. Long, Plato: Meno and Phaedo, Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2010: ‘I don't allow myself to say even that, when somebody 
adds one to one, either the one it was added to has become two, or the one that was added 
and the one it was added to became two, on account of the addition of the first to the 
second’. 
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rather ‘How can we explain that there are now two things where there was only 
one?’; and it might be useful to keep this distinction in mind. 

My second remark is about Gallop's treatment ofthe first question he distin- 
guishes: ‘Can any of the things mentioned (the first unit to which the second 
unit is added, or both) properly be said to come to be two?' Gallop's analy- 
sis encourages a negative answer: none of the things mentioned can be said 
to come to be two, since nothing at all can come to be two things. Numerical 
predicates apply to sets of items; and a set does not change its cardinality. So we 
might think that it is impossible to find an explanation for the fact that some- 
thing has become two things, since that is not a fact—and therefore there isn't 
any explanation. 

But that would be a mistake. That a set cannot change its cardinal number 
is true, and trivial, if we take the word 'set' in a technical sense—in the way it is 
used in Set Theory; false, and obviously so, if we take 'set' in the sense of 'group' 
or the like. For we can say things like "The set/group of my teeth has changed its 
cardinality more than once, "The number of Italian scholars in Switzerland has 
recently increased; etc. I mean: we cannot react to Gallop's first puzzle by sim- 
ply saying that no sentence ofthe form 'The set/group of my teeth has changed 
its cardinality' can express a truth, because this is not so; we have to answer the 
puzzle by providing another analysis ofthe sentence. We have to conciliate the 
two truths that a set cannot change its cardinality, but a group can. 


5 PH 111 164—165 and M X 323, 328-330 


We have seen that in the Phaedo there are traces oftwo different accounts ofthe 
coming to be of two things: (i) something (either an item or a plurality of items) 
has become two things; (ii) two things have come to be. Most ofthe interpreters 
have taken seriously the first account, and thought that the problem Plato faces 
here is how to explain that unit A and unit B have come to be two things; and 
Menn has argued that Plato is developing a problem, that of the identity of 
number through time, which is taken by Epicharmus to be analogous to the 
problem ofthe identity of body through time. In the light of this distinction, we 
might ask which ofthe two accounts underlies Sextus' arguments, and whether 
Sextus is dealing with the difficulty indicated by Menn. 

If we go back to the Sextan arguments we have considered so far, we can 
see that Sextus refers to the explanandum at stake in both the ways we have 
distinguished— so in M Iv 21-22 he says both that tà 8o où yevýoetar do dd 
xéccapo and oùx gotat... ñ Suds, Suds où yevyoetat; and in M X 308-309 he says 
both that tà dgeirovta 800 elvar téooapa yevrjcovrot and oùx gotat Suds, OÜXETİ 
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8vdç yevynoetat. In order to get clearer on the matter, let us have a look at the 
pertinent Sextan loci. 

Let us start with PH 111 164-166. This passage belongs to a section, 157—167, 
in which Sextus wants to show that number does not exist. Sextus' strategy is 
the following. If number exists, then either it is the countable items (i.e. it is an 
accident) or something different, apart and outside from the countable items 
(i.e. it is a substance); but the first possibility is to be excluded (as the so-called 
Pythagoreans show by means ofthe argument which Sextus reports in 156—157); 
and the second possibility is also to be excluded (as Sextus shows by means of 
the arguments he puts forward in 157-166); therefore number does not exist. 
In PH 111 164-166, then, we find an argument which is supposed to show that 
the number two is not a substance (164-165), followed by another argument 
in which the same pattern is used in order to show that all the other numbers 
are not substances either. We will consider only the first argument. It can be 
presented as follows:?! 


1) Suppose that (i) the number two is something outside and apart from 
countable items; and that (ii) the number two is composed by putting 
a unit together with another unit. 

2) When a unit is put together with another unit, (i) either something is 
added to the units from outside, or (ii) something is subtracted from 
them, or (iii) nothing is either added or subtracted. 

3) But if nothing is either added or subtracted, there will not be a two. 
For, when the units were separate from one another there was no two 
observed in them by their own definition; nor has anything now come to 
them from outside, or been subtracted either, according to the hypothesis. 
Hence, putting a unit together with a unit will not make a two if nothing 
is either subtracted or added from outside. 


21 PH 111 164-165: [dc dE xoi yivecdal qacty ex Ts uováBoc Thy Sudda ol ÉEwBév TI Soxobvtec 
elvat Tov dipiOpóv napa TA KoLOunta; Ste yap ovvTİfeLEV uova tépa pováðt, Hrot rpootibetai 
TI tats povdow ÉEwBev, 1] dpaupeîtai TI dn’ orbc, Tj ove mpootiPetai TI oÜTE apoupeîron. cA’ 
el MEV ote npootidetai <T> odte dpatpettat, oùx Zotat Sudc. odtE yàp xeplc AAYAwV odcatt al 
povades elyov thy Sudda enibewpovpevyy adtats KATA tov (tov adtav Adyov, odte vOv TI adtats 
ZEwlev mpocyéyovev, Bore oddé dpypyntat xatà thv dmébeoiv. worte oùx Zotat Bud h abvdecrg 
THS movddos Tpd¢ THY Lovada, MİTE &paipéoewç MİTE TeOTECEwS ÉEwOËV Tivos ytvopevne. el BE 
dpaipeois YİVETAL, où póvov ox EoTOL Sudc, AMA xai MELÖNMOVTOL at pováðeç. ei BE mpootiPetat 
adtaic EEwlev ý Sud, İva Ex TÖV pováðwv yevntat uds, Tà 80o Soxodvta slvat téooapa ETT 
brdxertat yàp povàç xol étépa povdc, alc npootiBeuévns ÉEwBev BudBoç ó técoupa dordudc 
dnotehoîto dv. 
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4) And (ii) implies the non-existence of the number two. For if something is 
subtracted, then not only there will not be a two, but the units will actually 
be decreased. 

5) And (i) implies the non-existence of the number two. For if the two is 
added to them from outside, in order that a two may come into being 
from the units, then what are thought to be two will be four; for we had 
one unit and another unit, and if a two were added to them from outside 
we would get four. 


6) [The number two cannot be something outside and apart from countable 
items and also be generated from the unit. | 


Two points are worth stressing. The first is that, as we suggested, this argument 
is supposed to conclude that the number two is not a substance, i.e. that it 
cannot exist independently from countable items—or to be more precise, that 
this claim is incompatible with the idea that the number two is generated from 
the unit (PH 111164: Tlâç 8& xoi yiveoOat paw x Ts povddos THY BudBa ol EEwdEv 
TI ÖOKOÜYTEÇ civar Tov &ELİMÖV TAPA cà &PLİMYTA;). 

The second point is about premise 3. The idea is that something must have 
been added/subtracted from outside to/from the units after they have been put 
together. Why? Because when the units were separated from one another, they 
were not two things by their own definition (xoà Tov rov «üTöV Adyov). Let us 
try to get clearer on this by means of an example. There was an apple in the 
basket; then you put another apple in it, and now there are two apples in the 
basket. The content of our basket has undergone a change; how can we explain 
what has happened? We cannot do that by simply referring to the properties 
characterising the units (the apples)—for, when they were separated, there 
were not two apples in the basket. We have to say that something has been 
added. 

Now Sextus, in attacking the concepts of coming into being and perishing 
(yéveois xal pBopé) just after having attacked number (M X 310-351), reports a 
couple of dogmatic claims which seem to be very pertinent to our passage: 


If anything comes into being and perishes, something ought to be added 
to something and something subtracted from something, or something 
ought to change from something; for coming into being and perishing 
ought to be produced in some one of these three ways—for example, in 
the case of the ten the nine comes into being, and the ten perishes, in 
virtue of the subtraction of the unit, and again in the case of the nine, 
the ten comes into being and the nine perishes in virtue of the addition 
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of a unit. And in the case of things that perish or are generated in virtue 
of a shift, the same reasoning applies: for in this way wine perishes and 
vinegar comes into being.?? 


SEXTUS EMPIRICUS, M X 323; tr. R. BETT, modified 


We find here a distinction between three kinds of yévect; and an example for 
each ofthem. If an item comes into being, then either (1) something is added to 
something; or (ii) something is subtracted from something (ti Tıvı mpoctibec bon 
| ti Twos &àpaipeîoðar the same terms we have found in PH 111 164—165); or (iii) 
something has changed from something (tt £x Tıvoç petade). The examples 
of the first two kinds of yévscic are the coming into being of a number as a 
result of the addition or subtraction of a unit to/from another given number; 
the example ofthe third kind of yévectc is the coming into being of vinegar from 
wine. The distinction is not an invention by Sextus; for in a parallel passage he 
ascribes its examples to some Dogmatists: 


Apart from addition and subtraction and natural change nothing could 
come into being or be destroyed. For instance, it is when ten is destroyed, 
they say, that nine is generated, by the subtraction of a unit; and ten is 
generated when one is destroyed, by the addition ofa unit; and rust when 
bronze is destroyed, by natural change.23 


SEXTUS EMPIRICUS, PH III 109; tr. J. ANNAS and J. BARNES, modified 


A similar claim is applied in M X 328-330 to the objects which produce appear- 
ing (i.e., here, the objects of perception). If an object which produces appearing 
comes into being, then it is either from one thing through change (&& &vóg xatd 
uetaBolñv) or from several things by combination (£x vA&tóvov Kata obvOecw: 


22 xal uv el yivetai TI xoi qeípevot, dpetret Tİ tint npootiðecðar xai Tİ Tivos d'potpetoOot ý 
tt Ex Tivos peETABAM EW: yeveciç yàp xoi qOopd xatd TWA TOY TPLÖV TOUTWY tpórtov ÓpelAet 
ouviotao@ou, olov Eri ts Sexddog xat’ &paipeow ths povddos yivetar uév Y) évvedic, pÖEİpETAL 
dé Y Sexdc, xal M&A ETİ THs £vvedióoc KATA npooBeotv Lovados yivetat u&v ý dexds, EÖEİYETOL dE 
M Evvediç. xal ETİ vv KOTA TPOTV qOeipouévov T] VEVVWLEVWV ó ALTOS Adyoc: OUT yàp pÖEİpETAL 
pév 6 olvoç, yivetat BE «6» öğoç. 

23 (O Xoplc yàp tovtwv i.e. mpdc8eatc, dpaipeow and vam uetaBo] oùte yévotto dv TI oUtE 
bapety, olov yoüv amd tig dexddos qOstpouévv, we paoiv, ewedda yiverOar cup flatver xoc 
dpaipeotv uová8oc, xal thv Sexdda dO Ts EvvediSoc pBetpouévns KATA npóoðeow THS pováðoç, 
xoi Tov lóv and TOÔ yaAKod pBetpouévou xoà uetaBolmv. The ‘natural change’ at stake here 
is change of quality: another example of it is the change of iron from hard to soft (cf. PH 
III 107). 
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the same term we have found in PH 111 164—165). In the first case, an item takes 
on one quality in place of another while the same substance remains—as for 
example when, while the same liquid remains in the same quantity, the wine 
disappears and vinegar is formed.?^ Examples of the second yéveow are the 
coming into being of a chain by the concatenation (émiodv8eoiç) of links, of a 
house by combination (cóvo8oc) of stones, of a robe by the weaving together 
(cupmAoxny) of woof and warp.25 

It is tempting to fuse the two distinctions, and to imagine that we have 
got two kinds of generation/destruction, (i) from one thing through change 
and (ii) from several things through combination; and that in this latter case 
either something is added to something else or something is subtracted from 
something else. If there is a yéveots of an item, then either something has 
changed («t Ex Tıvoç petaßáňew), or the item which has come to be has come 
from several things by combination (¿x nàsióvwv xatà cov0sct); and in this 
latter case, either something has been added or something has been subtracted. 

Which kind of yéveotg is at stake in Sextus’ arguments? If we read them in 
the light of the passages just quoted, the following picture emerges. According 
to Sextus, his adversaries take number (say the number two) to be generated 
or to come into being; and they take it to come into being as a result of the 
juxtaposition/addition of units, just as a pair of things (say two apples in the 
basket) comes to be as a result of their juxtaposition/addition. They take these 
to be instances of the second kind of yéveats distinguished—i.e. cases of an item 
which comes to be from several things, and not cases of the petaBoAy of one 
item. Clearly Sextus is not attacking his adversaries for supposing that number 
comes to be as a result of the growth of a smaller number, and stressing the 


24 The same case is provided at M x 39 as an example of petaßànteh xivyoıç, ‘change-related 
motion, in a different context: the account of motion provided by ‘most people, including 
Aenesidemus These people distinguish between two kinds of motion, the change-related 
and the transitional, and take the coming into being, perishing, increase and diminution 
as kinds of change-related motion: cf. M X 37-40. 

25 M X 328-330: ¿v tots patvopevotc Gewpetto xà MEV EÇ &vóc yevvwpeva KATA LETABOAYY, tà ò 
ex TAelövwv xorcà covOscty, xoi EÇ Evdc pèv xatà petaBoANy ónóca Ts adtis odolag pevodans 
étépav é£ Etépac uetahauBdver nodtyta, olov Stav tod abtod bypod EVOVTOÇ EV TH aÙT TANGEL 
TÒ p£v yAe0xoc dpavioôf, olvoç SE yevytau ... Ex MAEldvwy BE xat’ emicbvOecw we dAvats EV 
XOAT'ETLGÜVİETIV xpixwv, oixia dE xatà cbvodov Aldwv, £c07)c SE KATA xpóxnç xol OTYHAVWV 
guurAoxv. The same distinction is later applied to the objects of thought. If an object 
of thought comes into being, then it is either (i) from a being or (ii) from a non-being. 
But (ii) is to be rejected (331-332). And if (i), then the object of thought comes into being 
either out of one thing or out of multiple things (332). But both the first (332-337) and the 
second (338) options are to be rejected. 
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problem of identity-through-time which this alleged petaßoàń would produce. 
In other words, he is not raising the difficulty put forward by Epicharmus and 
emphasized by Menn. He is rather objecting to the Dogmatic view: he considers 
the case of the coming to be of two things—a yéveots which is the result of the 
combination of several items (units) each of which keeps its identity after the 
combination—and indicates a puzzle it produces. 

The problem at stake in Sextus' arguments is that of adding duality to things 
which were already two. We have apple A (one unit) and apple B (one unit). 
When these are juxtaposed so as to become a pair of apples we still have the 
unit A and the unit B, plus, now added from outside, their duality. And 14142 = 
4.26 The puzzle, here, is the one emphasized by Gallop à propos Phd. 96e—97a: 
that of seeing how a set of items can change its cardinality—how it can ‘come 
to be two’, if it was already composed by two members. But the difficulty is 
only apparent. For the predicate at stake is only puzzling if we fail to take it 
as elliptical or schematic—the schema being best represented by ‘come to be 
two Fs’. If we do so, the general case becomes: for what—if any?—values of x 
is any sentence of the form x comes to be n Fs' true? And of course the answer 
is: ‘For any number of values'—there is no difficulty, no puzzle, at all. 

You've got two apples in the basket now— before you had only one. How has 
that come about? ‘I put another apple in the basket?" Did you add or subtract 
anything? ‘Yes, of course: I added one apple to the apple already in the basket’; 
‘No, of course: I did not add anything to the two apples’. So: there were two 
apples all along? ‘Yes; but there were not two apples in the basket’. The truth 
is that a given set of apples may first give n Fs and then m Fs while all along 
being m Gs (i.e. the given set of two apples may first give one apple in the 
basket, and then two apples in the basket while all along being composed of 
two apples). Sextus' argument, which fails to discover this truth, is a sophism. 
The ‘Pythagorean’ theory would have deserved a more radical and effective 
criticism. For it concerns cardinal numbers (the ‘natural’ numbers), and aims at 
explaining the generation of e.g. the number two. The more radical criticism, 
which Sextus does not provide, would point out that since numbers are not 
generated, there is nothing to explain. 


26  MIV22: dvd yàp, Emtywouevy xai povàç xod &cépot uova; TOV TÜV Tecacowy d'gi&uóv cuvictyaty; 
M X 308: el dE mpocyivetat TI adtaic, olov y dude, ta dpetAovta 800 elvat céccapat yevýoovtat; 
PH I 165: el dé mpootidetor abtaic ÉEwBev ý Sud, İva Ex Tv pováðwv yevytat Suds, TA 800 
Soxodvta elvat téooapa EoTAL ÜmöKELTAL yàp povàç xal étépa rove, alc mpootWenevys ÉEwbev 
Svadog 6 téooapa &PIİMAÇ ATOTEACİTO dv. 

27 Cf. MTV 21: napatedelons yap povdðoç tépa uovdàt; M X 308: ÖTE rapatiBetai TI &cépu, olov TH 
Lovadi Y) Moväs; PH 111166: ouvribeuev Lovada Étépa HOVAĞI. 


Plutarch's Reception of Plato's Phaedo 


Geert Roskam* 


1 An Omnivorous Reader 


Plutarch suffered from bulimia. Not the usual kind of bulimia, however, which 
he once drove out by means of a traditional sacrifice when he was the epony- 
mous archon in his native town Chaeronea (Quaest. conv. 693E—F), buta special 
form, that is, a ravenous appetite for books. He was an extremely voracious 
reader indeed, who vomited everything he read into his own works. Nearly 
all of his writings are full of quotations from, and references to earlier liter- 
ature. Moreover, he does not seem to have been a particularly fussy reader, 
and in all likelihood, he would have agreed with the conviction of Pliny the 
Elder that no book is so bad that it is not beneficial in some part (Pliny the 
Younger, Epist. 111 5.10). Such a generous evaluation can in fact easily be rec- 
onciled with the fundamentally moralizing approach towards literature and 
reading which Plutarch adopted. In his view, a man should not confine him- 
self to the intellectual pleasures which he could derive from literary embel- 
lishment and well-polished style. Such an aesthetically oriented reading is not 
completely rejected by Plutarch, but it has only secondary importance (De aud. 
42C-D). A man should in the first place derive useful moral lessons from his 
reading, which directly contribute to his character education and his progress 
towards moral virtue.! The paradigm ofthe good reader is the bee who neglects 
beautiful charming flowers and extracts its sweet honey from the pungent 
thyme.? 

Plutarch, then, was a bulimic bee. Of course, not every book which he 
devoured was of equal importance. Several works he probably consulted only 


I am much indebted to the precious comments and suggestions of F. Alesse, H. Baltussen, 

M.-A. Gavray, S. Gertz, C. Steel and H. Tarrant. 

1 De prof. in virt. 798—D; G. Roskam, On the Path to Virtue. The Stoic Doctrine of Moral Progress 
and its Reception in (Middle-)Platonism, Leuven: Leuven University Press, 272-279. The clas- 
sic study of Plutarch's reflections on literature is L. Van der Stockt, Twinkling and Twilight. 
Plutarch's Reflections on Literature, Brussel: KAWLSKB, 1992. All translations in this contribu- 
tion are borrowed from the Loeb Classical Library. 

2 De aud. poet. 32EF; De aud. 41EF; De tranq. an. 467G; cf. also Con. praec. 145B and Amatorius 

7652. Plutarch's use of bee imagery is discussed in E. Kerr Borthwick, ‘Bee Imagery in Plutarch’, 

Classical Quarterly NS 41, 1991, 560—562. 
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once, in order to get specific information about a particular question rele- 
vant for one of his own writings, others left a few traces here and there, with- 
out exerting substantial influence. But there were also authors who remained 
important throughout the whole Corpus Plutarcheum.? Among the poets, for 
instance, the tragedians (esp. Euripides) were often quoted; among the prose 
authors, Herodot and Thucydides proved indispensable for the ambitious proj- 
ect of the Parallel Lives, whereas Aristotle's works were an inexhaustible source 
of roàvpáðea from which Plutarch liked to draw all kinds of interesting knowl- 
edge and insights.* But two authors really stand out: Plato and Homer. The 
latter's verses are used time and again in order to support or illustrate Plutarch's 
arguments and can be regarded as a kind of propaedeutic introduction to more 
fundamental philosophical doctrines.5 The former, repeatedly called divine, is 
Plutarch's point of reference and philosophical authority par excellence. Nearly 
all of the Platonic dialogues are mentioned in the Corpus Plutarcheum’ and 
many are frequently quoted. 

In this paper, I focus on the place of the Phaedo in Plutarch's work and 
thinking. This is neither the dialogue that is most often quoted by Plutarch 
(the Timaeus and the Republic are referred to much more frequently) nor 


3 Plutarch's reception of previous literature has often been studied. Much information and 
additional bibliography on this topic can be found in I. Gallo (ed.), La biblioteca di Plutarco. 
Atti del 1x Convegno plutarcheo. Pavia, 13-15 giugno 2002, Napoli: M. D'Auria, 2004; interesting 
literature is also mentioned in X. Brouillette—A. Giavatto (eds.), Les dialogues platoniciens 
chez Plutarque. Stratégies et méthodes exégétiques, Leuven: Leuven University Press, 2010, 11 
n. 48. 

4 OnPlutarch's position towards Aristotle, see, e.g., F.H. Sandbach, ‘Plutarch and Aristotle; Illi- 
nois Classical Studies 7, 1982, 207-232; D. Babut, ‘Plutarque, Aristote, et l Aristotélisme’, in: 
L. Van der Stockt (ed.), Plutarchea Lovaniensia. A Miscellany of Essays on Plutarch, Leuven: 
Peeters, 1996, 1-28; A. Pérez Jiménez—J. García López—R.M. Aguilar (eds.), Plutarco, Platón 
y Aristóteles. Actas del v Congreso Internacional de la 1. P.s. (Madrid-Cuenca, 4-7 de Mayo de 
1999), Madrid: Ediciones Clásicas, 1999; G.E. Karamanolis, Plato and Aristotle in Agreement? 
Platonists on Aristotle from Antiochus to Porphyry, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006, 
85-126; G. Roskam, ‘Aristotle in Middle Platonism. The Case of Plutarch of Chaeronea, in: 
T. Bénatouil —E. Maffi—F. Trabattoni (eds.), Plato, Aristotle, or Both? Dialogues between Pla- 
tonism and Aristotelianism in Antiquity, Hildesheim: Olms, 201, 35-61. 

5 De aud. poet. 378. On Homer in Plutarch, see most recently J.M. Díaz Lavado, Las citas de 
Homero en Plutarco, Zaragoza: Libros Pórtico, 2010. 

6 De cap. ex inim. goc and Per. 8,2; cf. also Quaest. conv. 700B and Cons. ad Apol. 120D. Homer is 
called divine in Cons. ad Apol. 104D. 

7 Not mentioned in the list of W.C. Helmbold—E.N. O'Neil, Plutarch's Quotations, Baltimore: 
APA, 1959, are Io, Lysis, Hippias minor and Hipparchus. 
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the one that is usually regarded by later Platonists as the most important? 
But it definitely is a rich dialogue that even exerted considerable influence 
outside philosophical circles. As many contributions in this volume testify, 
it was much appreciated in later Platonism,? was often commented upon,!9 
and contained discussions of many crucial topics (including, e.g., the theory 
of the forms, the doctrine of recollection, the relevance of speculations about 
nature, the importance of purification, and, of course, the arguments in favour 
of the immortality of the soul). Atticus insisted on the paramount importance 
ofthe latter doctrine and argued, against Aristotelianizing Platonists, that those 
who reject this central tenet actually overturn the whole of Plato's philosophy 
(Eusebius, PE XV 9.1-5 = fr. 7 Baudry). Even if this straightforward claim should 
be understood against the background of Atticus' polemical purpose, his point 
is not without value and Plato's followers indeed continued to endorse the 
fundamental doctrine of the soul's immortality throughout the long history 
of their school, disagreeing among each other only concerning more specific 
questions." 

What about Plutarch then? Can the influence of such an important dialogue 
as the Phaedo also be felt in his voluminous work? How well does he know the 


8 In Neoplatonism after Iamblichus, the Timaeus and the Parmenides were usually regarded 
as the culmination of the whole Platonic curriculum; cf. Proleg. 2618-21 and 26.43-44. 
Plutarch often quotes the Timaeus but gives surprisingly little attention to the Parmenides: 
see esp. De frat. am. 484F (which mentions Antiphon's presence in the Parmenides) and 
Quaest. plat. 1002D (which alludes to Prm. 131b3-5). 

9 Apart from the contributions in this volume, see also esp. Albinus, Intr. 5. lamblichus 
also gave a place to the dialogue in his Platonic curriculum (cf. Proleg. 26.3334). Cf. Alci- 
nous, Didasc. 25, 177.16-178.45 Whittaker, with the commentaries of]. Dillon, Alcinous. The 
Handbook of Platonism, translated with an introduction and commentary, Oxford: Claren- 
don, 1993, 151-160, and H. Dórrie—M. Baltes, Die philosophische Lehre des Platonismus. Von 
der "Seele" als der Ursache aller sinnvollen Abläufe, 2 vol. (Der Platonismus in der Antike 
6/1-2), Stuttgart/Bad Cannstatt: Fromann/Holzboog, 2002, 420-434. See also H. Dérrie— 
M. Baltes, Der Platonismus im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert nach Christus (Der Platonismus in der 
Antike 3), Stuttgart/Bad Cannstatt: Fromann/Holzboog, 1993, 187-188. 

10 See L.G. Westerink, The Greek Commentaries on Plato's Phaedo, 2 vol., Amsterdam: North 
Holland, 1976-1977, 1 7-20, and Dórrie— Baltes, Der Platonismus im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert 
nach Christus, 185-193 for concise overviews of this rich tradition. 

11 E.g. whether the irrational soul and the soul’s vehicle were immortal too, or whether 
metempsychosis implied that the soul could enter the body of an animal; cf. H. Dórrie, 
'Kontroversen um die Seelenwanderung im kaiserzeitlichen Platonismus, Hermes 85,1957, 
414—435; W. Deuse, Untersuchungen zur mittelplatonischen und neuplatonischen Seelen- 
lehre, Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1983; Dórrie— Baltes, Die philosophische Lehre des Platonismus, 
I 406—419 and 11 351-382. 
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Phaedo? For what purposes and in which contexts does he use this dialogue? 
And does he derive inspiration from it as a thinker and/or a writer? 


2 Quotations, References, Reminiscences 


A convenient starting point for such a detailed study of Plutarch's use of the 
Phaedo can be found in three works where the most important relevant pas- 
sages are listed. Pioneering work was done by Roger Millar Jones, who closed 
his valuable study of Plutarch's Platonism with a lengthy list of passages from 
Plato's dialogues that left a trace in Plutarch's works, thereby distinguishing 
between ‘parallels’ and ‘possible parallels’! Unfortunately, the criteria under- 
lying this systematic distinction are far from clear and many passages that are 
classified under the former category actually belong to the latter or should 
even be removed from the list altogether. Nevertheless, the mere fact that Jones 
made this basic distinction reveals his due caution and shows that he did not 
ignore the great difficulties involved in his attempt to draw up such a list. 
More often than not, in fact, it is far from clear whether or not Plutarch really 
has a specific passage from the Phaedo in mind, and in the end, the distinc- 
tion between 'parallels' and 'possible parallels' often rests on a quite subjective 
assessment. However that may be, as far as the Phaedo is concerned, Jones 
listed 39 parallels and 8 possible parallels. 

Jones’ list was taken over and amplified by William C. Helmbold and Edward 
N. O'Neil in their classic survey of Plutarch's quotations.? While they drop 
Jones’ clear-cut distinction between 'parallels' and ‘possible parallels, the pres- 
ence or absence of ‘cf’ before the listed passages from Plutarch obviously sug- 
gests a similar differentiation, which is open to the same objections. Helmbold 
and O'Neil provide 59 parallels, but their list again contains many disputable 
passages. 

Recently, Angelo Giavatto has provided a new list of Plutarch's quotations 
from Plato," distinguishing between a quotation that is rather faithful (à peu 
prés fidéle) and one that is more distant from the original text (a summary or 
brief mention). Contrary to his predecessors, he confines himselfto the Moralia 
(including spuria and dubia) and arranges the relevant material according to 


12 R.M. Jones, The Platonism of Plutarch, Menasha (w1): The Collegiate Press, 1916, 109-153 
(see 115-116 and 142-144 for parallels with the Phaedo). 

13 Helmbold—O’Neil, Plutarch’s Quotations, 58-59. 

14 A. Giavatto, ‘Répertoire des citations de Platon dans les Moralia’, in: Brouillette—Giavatto 
(eds.), Les dialogues platoniciens chez Plutarque, 131-141. 
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the Plutarchan work in which it occurs rather than to its provenance (viz. 
Plato's dialogues). Although this approach is particularly useful in that it pro- 
vides a first convenient survey of the presence of Plato in the different works 
from Plutarch's Moralia, it is somewhat less interesting to our purposes— 
unfortunately so, since this list is generally the most reliable of the three. As 
far as Plato's Phaedo is concerned, Giavatto has collected 36 passages. 

The fundamental problem with these three lists, as noted above, is that they 
contain a great many passages from Plutarch's works that show only a fairly 
vague or superficial correspondence with a specific passage from a Platonic dia- 
logue. It is often far from certain that Plutarch in such cases really refers to Plato. 
Forourown study ofthe presence ofthe Phaedo in the Corpus Plutarcheum, this 
general observation yields an important methodological principle. The safest 
course to my mind is to start from those passages where Plato's influence is 
quite clear. On the basis of a close examination of all passages, I'd propose the 
following list: 


Plato, Phaedo Plutarch 





the whole work De exilio 607F 


58e3 An vitiositas 499B 
De exilio 607F 
58e5-6 An vitiositas 499B 
60c8-61b7 De aud. poet. 16C 
61b3-5 Bellone an pace 348A 
67b1-2 De Is. et Os. 352D 
68du-13 Comp. Thes. et Rom. 1.1 
69c8-di Ady. Colot. 1107F 
80e5-81a2 Non posse 105D 
81e2-82a5 fr. 200 Sandbach 
83d4-5 Quaest. conv. 718D 
85b4-5 De soll. an. 9758 
92a6—95a3 De an. procr. 1013D 
97b8-98c2 De def. or. 435F 
108a4-5 fr. 200 Sandbach 
110b5-111c3 De facie 934F-9354A 
110b6-7 Quaest. Plat. 1003D 
117b3-5 An vitiositas 499B 
117C4—5 An vitiositas 499B 


117e4-118a3 De sera num. 554E 
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There might perhaps be room for discussion on some of these passages, 
but all in all, I am quite confident that there can be little doubt about the 
great majority of them. From this list, then, a few conclusions can already be 
derived. 

a) First of all, in view of Plutarch’s voluminous œuvre, the list is rather short. 
It is true of course that it is based on very strict selection criteria, but still: if we 
bracket a few doublets in the list, we end up with 16 passages on more than 100 
extant works (several of which, moreover, are quite lengthy). This prima facie 
suggests that the influence of the Phaedo throughout the Corpus Plutarcheum 
is rather meagre. 

b) Although this first conclusion will soon be in need of some qualification, 
one might argue that it is not so surprising after all. Even a quick look at 
Plutarch’s writings reveals that many of them in fact deal with topics that have 
little connection with the Phaedo. This holds true, for instance, for his political 
works, his literary criticisms and his works on animals. And in his Parallel Lives, 
he focuses on the brilliant political and military careers of statesmen rather 
than on their destination after death, preferring a full account of their struggles 
in the hic et nunc to a discussion of eschatological ethics.!6 If the Phaedo 
indeed influenced Plutarch, one could reasonably expect that references to, 
or quotations from the dialogue would especially occur in his philosophical 
works. 

Yet these reasonable expectations prove unjustified: both De animae pro- 
creatione and the Quaestiones platonicae occur only once in the list. Even the 
works which contain lengthy eschatological myths (De facie, De sera numinis 
vindicta and De genio Socratis) are not well represented. Especially remark- 
able, finally, is the complete absence of the Consolatio ad uxorem. It is well 
known that Plutarch wrote this work in order to comfort his wife (and him- 


15 Aspecial case are the fragments 215-217 Sandbach, which have been transmitted in Dam- 
ascius’ Commentary on the Phaedo. Damascius explicitly ascribes these lists of arguments 
about recollection to Plutarch, but even if his ascription is reliable, it is far from certain 
whether Plutarch discussed the topic in a Phaedo related context. I discuss the matter 
in detail in G. Roskam, ‘Two Controversial Passages in Damascius (In Phd. 1 275-292 and 
1128), Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies 52, 2012, 469-492. 

16 See F.E. Brenk, ‘O Sweet Mystery of the Lives! The Eschatological Dimension of Plutarch's 
Biographies’ in: L. de Blois—J. Bons—T. Kessels—D.M. Schenkeveld (eds.), The Statesman 
in Plutarch’s Works. Proceedings of the Sixth International Conference of the International 
Plutarch Society. Nijmegen/Castle Hernen, May 1-5, 2002., vol. 11: The Statesman in Plutarch’s 
Greek and Roman Lives, Leiden: Brill, 2005, 61-73; cf. also C.B.R. Pelling, Plutarch and 
History. Eighteen Studies, London: Classical Press of Wales, 2002, 365-386. 
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self) after the death of his beloved little daughter. One could expect that a Pla- 
tonist would not neglect this crucial Platonic dialogue in such circumstances. 
Plutarch in fact develops a general Platonic perspective near the end ofhis work 
and indeed expresses his beliefin the immortality ofthe soul, but his reference 
is to Dionysiac mysteries (611D) and ancestral traditions (612A-B), not to the 
Phaedo or any other dialogue.” Epicurus is at least quoted (611D), Plato is not. 

On the other hand, clear references to the Phaedo occur where we would 
not expect them. The most remarkable case is De sollertia animalium, where 
a verbatim quotation from the Phaedo provides an argument in favour of the 
mantic power of birds, but this is by no means the only passage where there is 
no direct thematic link between the topics discussed by Plutarch and by Plato 
in the corresponding section from the Phaedo. Apparently Plutarch could make 
use of the Phaedo in the most different contexts and for the most different 
purposes, which by itself already illustrates his thorough familiarity with the 
dialogue. 

c) The question remains, however, whether Plutarch was equally familiar 
with all parts of the dialogue or had a distinct preference for some of them. 
He repeatedly refers to the narrative sections at the beginning and end of the 
Phaedo. He praises Socrates for engaging in philosophy even while drinking the 
hemlock (De exilio 607F), recalls his decision to put Aesop’s fables into verse 
(De aud. poet. 16C), points to the admiration of Socrates' interlocutors, who 
consider him happy (An vitiositas 4998), refers to his cheerfulness and calm 
while drinking the poison (ibid.), and in passing alludes to the fatal working 
of hemlock (De sera num. 554E). All this, however, was no doubt common 
knowledge, for the narrative sections of the Phaedo were surely widely known. 
Socrates' bravery in the face of death was very often praised in later literature, 
and the general enthusiasm about the exemplum Socratis was definitely not 
limited to the Platonic school.!® 

In that sense, Plutarch’s familiarity with this part of the Phaedo should cause 
no surprise. But what about the other sections? The following survey shows 
how often he refers to the different parts of the dialogue. 


17 Cf. G. Roskam, ‘Plutarch in a ‘Limit Situation’. Literature and Tradition in the Consolatio 
ad uxorem, Eranos. Acta Philologica Suecana 196, 2012, 111-123. 

18 See, eg. K. Döring, Exemplum Socratis. Studien zur Sokratesnachwirkung in der kynisch- 
stoischen Popularphilosophie der frühen Kaiserzeit und im frühen Christentum, Wiesbaden: 
Steiner, 1979; F. de Luise—G. Farinetti (eds.), Felicità socratica: Immagini di Socrate e mod- 
elli antropologici ideali nella filosofia antica, Hildesheim: Olms, 1997. 
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Plato, Phaedo References in Plutarch 





Introduction (57a1-61b7) 

The problem of suicide (61b8—69e4) 

The argument from opposites (69e5-72d10) 
The argument from recollection (72e1-78b3) 
The argument from similarity (78b4-84b7) 

The argument on harmony (84c1-95e7) 

The final argument: soul and life (g5e8—107b10) 
The myth (107c1-11525) 

Epilogue (115a5-118a17) 


EW |] NM © © © & Ct 





This shows that the majority of the references is to the narrative parts; the 
philosophical arguments receive much less attention. This, however, calls for 
an important caveat: the above list only takes into account those passages 
mentioned above about which we can be fairly sure that they indeed contain a 
reference to the Phaedo. Now the narrative sections have a slight advantage 
in this regard, since they contain information that is often somewhat more 
specific than the more general philosophical arguments, and as such generally 
leave less room for doubt. In the next section of this paper, other passages will 
be discussed that can with a reasonable amount of plausibility be added to this 
list. Although the above survey remains useful as a reliable starting point, it 
only yields a provisional conclusion that will be completed further down. 
However that may be, nowhere in Plutarch's extant works can be found a 
lengthy discussion or evaluation of the different arguments for immortality 
that are put forward in the Phaedo.!9 Nevertheless there can be no doubt that 
Plutarch knew them very well and could use them whenever he liked in philo- 
sophical discussions. This appears, for instance, from De an. procr.1013D, where 
he explicitly refers to Socrates’ argument that the soul is not a harmony, or from 
De def. or. 435F, where Socrates' criticism of Anaxagoras is mentioned. In De 
facie 934F—9354, finally, Plutarch refers to Socrates’ description of the earth in 
the myth ofthe Phaedo and suggests that Socrates is not just describing our own 
earth but some other earth. This is an interesting passage in light of later Neo- 


19 o Itcannotbe excluded, of course, that he dealt with them in one of his lost works (such as 
Tepi tod yvàt cautov xai ei à8&vortoc Yy buy, [Lamprias catalogue n. 177] or "Oct äpBaptos ý 
oy?) [Lamprias catalogue n. 226]), but this is mere speculation. 
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platonic evidence,”° which shows that the question was much debated among 
Phaedo commentators. The above few passages thus show that Plutarch both 
used the philosophical arguments of the Phaedo for his own argumentative 
purposes and contributed to the interpretative tradition on the dialogue. 

If Plutarch thus clearly knew the great outlines of Plato's argumentation, he 
was no less familiar with the details. Often he quotes, or alludes to, one telling 
phrase. Aristodemus of Aegium is characterised as 'no mere thyrsus-bearer of 
the Academy but a most fervent devotee of Plato' (Adv. Colot. 1107F), Socrates 
as ‘the fellow slave of the swans’ (De soll. an. 9758), and Romulus as a man 
who is ‘courageous out of fear’ (Comp. Thes. et Rom. 11). In Quaest. conv. 718D, 
he refers to 'the nail of pleasure and pain' by with the soul is fastened to the 
body, in De Is. et Os. 352D to the view that 'for the impure to touch the pure 
is contrary to divine ordinance) in Quaest. plat. 1003D to the 'balls made of 
twelve pieces of leather’ (ai Swôexäoxutot apoipaı),2 and in Non posse 1105D, 
to the famous characterisation of philosophy as 'an exercise in dying. In all 
of these cases, again, the reference to the Phaedo is not just for the sake 
of literary embellishment but also contributes in several ways to Plutarch's 
argument. Here and there can be found slight inaccuracies in his quotations, 
which suggests that Plutarch in such cases quotes from memory. And since 
these inaccuracies never result in a misrepresentation of the original content, 
we may confidently conclude that Plutarch was remarkably familiar with even 
the details of Plato's argument in the Phaedo. 

This conclusion gains further support from the last passage to be discussed 
in this section, that is, Bellone an pace 348A. Plutarch there refers to Plato's 
view that 'poetry concerns itself with the composition of mythological matters’. 
That the reference is indeed to the Phaedo (61b3—5) is confirmed by a parallel 


20 See Damascius, in Phd. 1 503 and 11 114, where the positions of Harpocration, Theodorus, 
Democritus and Plutarch of Athens are mentioned; cf. J. Dillon, ‘Pedantry and Pedestri- 
anism? Some Reflections on the Middle Platonic Commentary Tradition! in: H. Tarrant— 
D. Baltzly (eds.), Reading Plato in Antiquity, London: Duckworth, 2006, 19-31 (here 28); 
S. Gertz, Death and Immortality in Late Neoplatonism. Studies on the Ancient Commentaries 
on Plato's Phaedo, Leiden: Brill, 2011, 178-184; and H. Tarrant's contribution in this volume. 
A similar case is Plutarch's interpretation of the 'crossroads' in fr. 200 Sandbach; cf. Dam- 
ascius 1 497 and 11108. For Damascius' own interpretation of the myth, see C. Steel, ‘Plato’s 
Geography. Damascius' Interpretation of the Phaedo Myth, in: J. Wilberding—C. Horn 
(eds.), Neoplatonism and the Philosophy of Nature, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012, 
174-196. 

21 The word öwğexdoxvToç occurs extremely rarely in the whole of Greek literature, which 
considerably enhances the probability that Plutarch is in this passage indeed referring to 
the Phaedo. Cf. Proclus, in Tim. 111 141.22 Diehl and Damascius, in Phd. 1 527. 
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passage in De aud. poet. 16C, yet this is quite remarkable, given the fact that 
dialogues such as the Jo or the Republic are much more obvious sources for 
Plato's view of poetry. That Plutarch thinks of a short relevant Phaedo passage 
in this context is definitely not the most natural intellectual reflex. One begins 
to wonder indeed whether Plutarch knew the Phaedo by heart. 

d) Finally, a few words on Plutarch's way of quoting or referring to the 
Phaedo.?? In the passages listed above, Plutarch never uses a phrase such as 
¿v tà) Paiðwvı and only once refers to the work as the dialogue ‘On the soul’ (De 
an. procr. 1013D).23 Several times, he mentions the author without specifying 
the work, and most often he gives no detailed information at all: 





Passage from Plutarch Way of referring/quoting 





De aud. poet. 16c - 

xoi TAdtwv Elpnxev 

ñ gow 6 WAdtwv 

amodoyyoopat dE udotupa xoti ovvdtxov óo ITAdTwva 
TAPATTNOÂMEVOS 

An vitiositas 499B — 


Bellone an pace 348A 
De Is. et Os. 352D 
De def. or. 435F 


De sera num. 554E — 


De exilio 607F 
Ouaest. conv. 718D 
De facie 934F-935A 
De soll. an. 975B 
Quaest. plat. 1003D 
De an. procr. 1013D 
Non posse 1105D 
Ady. Colot. 1107F 

fr. 200 Sandbach 


Comp. Thes. et Rom. 1.1 


[ônEp adros elpyxe xod yéypapev oA dade ...] npocvAot 


ws adros EV TH nepi Yuyfiç amederEev 


éxeivo tò to) ITAdtTuvoc 





22 Plutarch’s general habits of citation are discussed in E. Bowie, ‘Plutarch’s Habits of Cita- 
tion: Aspects of Difference’, in: A.G. Nikolaidis (ed.), The Unity of Plutarch’s Work. ‘Moralia’ 
Themes in the Lives, Features of the ‘Lives’ in the Moralia’, Berlin: de Gruyter, 2008, 143-157. 


On Plutarch’s way of quoting Plato, see Brouillette—Giavatto (eds.), Les dialogues platoni- 


ciens chez Plutarque, 9-25; cf. F. Ferrari, ‘Platone in Plutarco’, in: Gallo (ed.), La biblioteca 


di Plutarco, 229-230. 


23 Cf., however, also Ca. Mi. 26.2 (T&v ITAdtuwvos 8t yov tov repi puys), discussed below. 
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Itis clear that this approach presupposes that the reader has himself a more 
than superficial knowledge of the Phaedo—unless he is not expected to catch 
the allusions. In that sense, Plutarch's texts are often multi-layered texts, which 
have something to offer to the less educated readers (who would be satisfied 
with what they read on the most superficial level), to the pepaideumenos who 
lacks the time for serious study (and who would probably also miss many 
allusions),?* and to a select group of specialists (who would usually be able 
to trace back the quotation to its original context). When Plato's name is 
mentioned, the erudite reader may be challenged to think ofthe precise origin, 
the less erudite one will be satisfied to note that the argument gains the 
authoritative support of the distinguished philosopher. 


3 More Reminiscences and Allusions 


The above conclusions rest on a small number of passages where the influ- 
ence of Plato's Phaedo is more or less certain. But, as anticipated above, there 
is much more relevant (though often also more problematic) material to be 
found in the Corpus Plutarcheum, and a closer study of it will confirm some 
of the above conclusions and nuance or adjust others. Many passages from 
Plutarch's works were omitted from the above list on the basis of three prob- 
lems. 


3.1 Problems of Authenticity 
First of all, we sometimes face the difficult problem of authenticity. The treatise 
De fato, for instance, contains an explicit (cf. ¿v «à Daidww) quotation from 
the Phaedo: the well-known story about the Athenian ship that had just been 
garlanded is used in order to clarify the notion of coincidence (572B-C). But 
in all likelihood, the work was not written by Plutarch,?5 so that the passage 
proves irrelevant for our purpose. 

Much more difficult, however, is the case of the Consolatio ad Apollonium, 
the authenticity of which has both been defended and rejected with good argu- 


24 Many of Plutarch’s works were probably written for such reading public; see, e.g., P.A. 
Stadter, ‘The Proems of Plutarch’s Lives’, Illinois Classical Studies 13/2, 1988, 292-293 (on 
the Lives) and L. Van Hoof, Plutarch’s Practical Ethics. The Social Dynamics of Philosophy, 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2010, 19-24 and passim. 

25 See E. Valgiglio, [Plutarco]. Il fato, introduzione, testo critico, traduzione e commento, 
Napoli: M. D'Auria, 1993, 34-42, for a recent discussion. 
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ments.?6 The equipollence of arguments is particularly inconvenient, since the 
work actually contains much interesting material. Apart from a vague allusion 
(u9r; cf. Phd. 115a3) and a lengthy verbatim quotation (108A-D + Phd. 66b8- 
67b2), there is also a direct and explicit reference to ‘the many things that Plato 
said about the immortality of the soul in his work Hepi buyñç’ and in several 
other dialogues?" (120D—E). Then follows an extremely interesting sentence: 


What is said in the dialogue On the Soul I will copy, with comments, and 
send you separately, as you desired (dAAd tà ev Ev TO Hepi tuys 816 yo 
OnOevta xat’ idluv drouvnuatiog&uervds cot mapeEopent, wç éBovAY Oc). 


PLUTARCH, Cons. ad Apol. 120E 


The author of the Consolatio is thus convinced of being perfectly able to write 
a commentary on the Phaedo, and if he is to be identified with Plutarch, 
we can see why, for our above analysis has already repeatedly shown the lat- 
ter's impressive familiarity with the dialogue. But there is no trace of such a 
commentary in Plutarch's extant works, nor is it mentioned in the Lamprias 
catalogue or in Photius (Bibl. codex 161, 104a23-b7). It is even far from cer- 
tain whether extensive and systematic commentaries on Plato's works already 
existed in Plutarch's day? It is true that Plutarch himself commented on the 
Timaeus, but his treatise was more of a Spezialkommentar on one notoriously 
difficult passage. It is doubtful, however, whether the term droumuatioquevos 
can in the present context refer to such a kind of commentary? Perhaps we 
should rather think of a brief discussion of (some crucial sections from) the 
Phaedo, completed with a few exegetical notes that call attention to notewor- 
thy passages and/or clarify difficult arguments, and only meant for personal 
use in these difficult circumstances??? Such a hypothesis would explain in any 


26  Asystematic discussion can be found in J. Hani, Plutarque. Consolation à Apollonios, texte 
et traduction avec introduction et commentaire, Paris: Klincksieck, 1972, 27-43. 

27 Esp. the Republic, the Meno and the Gorgias, xai cnopadyy Ev Tolç Mois StaAdyotc: a strange 
selection of dialogues in fact: the Phaedrus is remarkably absent; contrast Alcinous, 
Didasc. 25, 17815-23. 

28 See, e.g., Dórrie— Baltes, Der Platonismus im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert nach Christus, 165-166; 
cf. Westerink, The Greek Commentaries on Plato's Phaedo, 1 9-10 on the Phaedo. 

29 Cf. Dérrie—Baltes, Der Platonismus im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert nach Christus, 163-166. 

30 Support for this hypothesis can be found in the distinction between a provisional ütouvn- 
yerrıxdv and the polished önduwua; see therefore T. Dorandi, ‘Den Autoren über die Schul- 
ter geschaut. Arbeitsweise und Autographie bei den antiken Schriftstellern’, Zeitschrift für 
Papyrologie und Epigraphik 87,1991, 25-29 (I owe this reference to Han Baltussen). 
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case why the work has not come down to us (and could moreover cast some 
fresh light on the idiosyncratic features of the Consolatio ad Apollonium, that 
was likewise meant for personal use). All this, however, is largely hypothetic 
and in the end it is safer not to build any conclusions regarding Plutarch's use 
of the Phaedo on this passage. 


3.2 More than One Possible Source Text 

In several cases, it is not clear to what Platonic dialogue Plutarch actually 
refers. A case in point is De trang. an. 466E, where Socrates’ tranquillity of 
mind is praised: the philosopher even 'in prison discoursed on philosophic 
themes to his friends’. The vague phrase ev decuwtyptw can refer to the Phaedo, 
of course, but to the Crito as well. Yet the much more explicit parallel pas- 
sage from De exilio mentioned above clearly suggests that the reference is 
in this case indeed to the Phaedo. This gains even further support by the 
fact that in both passages, the example from Socrates is opposed to that of 
Phaeton. 

Unfortunately, things are not always that clear. De aud. poet. 17F, about 
Socrates' disavowal of knowledge of what happens after death, is usually under- 
stood as a reference to Plato's Phd. 69d.?! This is not impossible, although the 
reference rà Mà&twvi may equally well be understood as a reminiscence of 
the Apology, where this theme occurs repeatedly and much more emphatically. 
In such a case, the influence ofthe Phaedo is much more difficult to prove. The 
same holds true for the etymology of Hades as ‘the invisible’ (tò &eidéç) in De 
prim. frig. 948F. This etymology can be found in the Phaedo (80d5—7 and 81c11) 
but receives more attention in the Cratylus (403a5-7; cf. 404b1-2) and is also 
mentioned in the Gorgias (493b4-5).82 

In analogous cases, there can be little doubt that Plutarch indeed refers to 
the Phaedo, although it remains difficult to decide which passage he precisely 
has in mind. A typical example is his characterisation of philosophy as 'an 
exercise in dying' (Non posse 1105D), which was listed above as a reference 


31 Jones, The Platonism of Plutarch, 15; Helmbold—O'Neil, Plutarch's Quotations, 59; Gia- 
vatto, ‘Répertoire des citations de Platon; 131; and the editors ofthe Teubner series and the 
Loeb Classical Library. 

32 The same holds true for the parallel which Giavatto, ‘Répertoire des citations de Platon, 
132 establishes between De sup. 171DE and Phd. 8od: Plutarch's reference is most likely to 
Crat. 403b2-404b4. See also E. Kechagia, Plutarch Against Colotes. A Lesson in History of 
Philosophy, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011, 235 on the possible influence of Phd. 
78c-d and 79a-b on Ad». Colot. 1115E. 
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to Phd. 80e5-81a2. This view, however, returns much more frequently in the 
Phaedo (cf. also 64a4—6; 67d7-10; 67e5-6), but introducing all these passages 
into the list would obviously distort the picture of the available evidence. 





Another example is the view of daimones that is elaborated in De sera num. 
564F and can be found in both Phd. 107d6—ez and 1132. It is likely (as will 
be argued further down) that the Phaedo should indeed be regarded as the 
ultimate source of this view of daimones, yet neither of the Platonic passages 
is listed above because we cannot be absolutely sure whether Plutarch himself 
had one ofthese passages in mind when he wrote down his argument. Perhaps 
he did, perhaps he fell back on later traditions:?? we simply do not know. But 
passages such as these tellingly illustrate the extremely difficult and subtle 
choices which the drawing up of such lists entail. I presume that many readers 
would be more generous here and insert one or both passages from Plato into 
their list. Above, I preferred to be more strict, though it is impossible to draw 
clear-cut boundaries. 


3.3 General Correspondences 

Finally, many passages can be found in Plutarch's works that show a certain 
correspondence with a passage from the Phaedo but cannot be regarded as 
explicit or clear references. Again, much depends on the subjective assessment 
of the reader, so that each list of 'relevant' passages will in the end remain 
somewhat arbitrary. In what follows, I have a look on a whole series of passages 
that raise different interesting questions and as such may deepen our insight 
into Plutarch's knowledge and use of the Phaedo. 

a) A first series of passages shows a clear resemblance with the Phaedo, 
although it is far from certain whether they should really be regarded as direct 
allusions or references to the dialogue. At Thes. 23.1, for instance, Plutarch refers 
to the famous ship on which Theseus returned safely to Athens. The story is 
also mentioned at the outset of the Phaedo (58a10—c2), but no doubt also in 
the sources which Plutarch used for this Life, and was presumably common 
knowledge. Plutarch definitely did not need the Phaedo to learn about this 


33 Such as Xenocrates' thinking; cf. J. Dillon, The Middle Platonists. A Study of Platonism 
80B.C. to A.D. 220, London: Duckworth, 1977, 216, and id., ‘Plutarch’s Debt to Xenocrates; 
in: Pérez Jiménez— García López—Aguilar (eds.), Plutarco, Platón y Aristóteles, 310—311; 
A. Timotin, La démonologie platonicienne. Histoire de la notion de daimon de Platon aux 
derniers néoplatoniciens, Leiden: Brill, 2012, 93-99 and passim; cf. F.E. Brenk, ‘An Imperial 
Heritage: The Religious Spirit of Plutarch of Chaironeia’, in: W. Haase (ed.), Aufstieg und 
Niedergang der Rómischen Welt 11 36.1, Berlin: de Gruyter, 1987, 277-280. 
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topic.?^ A similar case is Sept. sap. conv. 161C about the swan song (cf. Phd. 
84e4-85a3). 

Other correspondences can be traced back to Plutarch's general Platonic 
outlook. A typical example in this case is De cur. 521D. Plutarch there argues that 
‘those who make most use of the intellect make fewest calls upon the senses’. A 
similar point of view can be found in Phd. 65e7-66a8, but the question remains 
whether Plutarch has indeed this specific passage in mind. In my view, this 
is rather a general Platonic doctrine that can be justified—if need be—with 
passages such as that from the Phaedo but that should not be considered as 
a direct reference to one particular passage. Plutarch here develops a view on 
which every Platonist would agree and which has nothing specific that recalls 
the Phaedo rather than any other Platonic dialogue. The same holds true for the 
view, put forward in Amatorius 761F, that ‘it is a good thing to be initiated into 
the mysteries’. Again, the same view returns in the Phaedo (69c3—7), but here 
too, it is far from clear whether Plutarch directly refers to the Platonic passage. 
After all, Plutarch was a priest at Delphi, was himself initiated in mysteries 
(cf. Cons. ad ux. 611D) and very often draws parallels between mystery cults 
and philosophy:35 he really did not need the Phaedo in order to get persuaded 
of the value of the mysteries.?9 Many other passages show the same general 
correspondences and there is no need to discuss all of them in detail?" in all 


34 Yet a far echo of the Phaedo may perhaps be detected in Plutarch's phrasing; cf. C.B.R. 
Pelling, “Making Myth Look like History": Plato in Plutarch's Theseus-Romulus’, in: Pérez 
Jiménez—Garcia Lopez—Aguilar (eds.), Plutarco, Platón y Aristóteles, 434—435, with 
note 8. 

35 G. Roskam, '"And a Great Silence Filled the Temple ...” Plutarch on the Connections 
between Mystery Cults and Philosophy in: A. Pérez Jiménez—F. Casadesüs Bordoy (eds.), 
Estudios sobre Plutarco. Misticismo y religiones mistéricas en la obra de Plutarco. Actas 
del vır Simposio Español sobre Plutarco (Palma de Mallorca, 2-4 de Noviembre de 2000), 
Madrid: Ediciones Clásicas, 2001, 221—232; P. Van Nuffelen, "Words of Truth: Mystical 
Silence as a Philosophical and Rhetorical Tool in Plutarch; Hermathena 182, 2007, 9— 
39. 

36 Contra M. Bonazzi, ‘Plutarque et l immortalité de l’ Ame’, in: Brouillette—Giavatto (eds.), 
Les dialogues platoniciens chez Plutarque, 85-87 (on fr. 178 Sandbach). Cf. also A. Billault, 
‘Le Dialogue sur l'Amour de Plutarque et les Dialogues de Platon sur |’ Amour, in: Pérez 
Jiménez—Garcia López—Aguilar (eds.), Plutarco, Platón y Aristóteles, 206: ‘La référence 
au Phédon (69c—e) [...] parait probable, mais l'on peut aussi penser à l'allégorie de 
la caverne dans la République (vit 514a sq.). Même lorsqu'il rend hommage à Platon, 
Plutarque fait des références vagues’. 

37 Sept. sap. conv. 160C (cf. Phd. 67b7-c3); De Is. et Os. 352€ (cf. Phd. 107d2—4) and 379D (cf. 
Phd. 15e5-7); De coh. ira 4638 (cf. Phd. 89d4-e4); De sera num. 555D (cf. Phd. 107c5-8); 
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of these cases, I would conclude that the similarity rests on a common general 
intellectual framework and does not show direct influence of the Phaedo. 

b) Whereas I would be inclined to conclude, with due caution, that Plutarch 
does not refer to the Phaedo in the above cases, I am less sure about the fol- 
lowing ones, which show fairly close correspondences and sometimes con- 
tain even additional indications —though no compelling arguments —that the 
Phaedo may be in the background. In fr. 178 Sandbach, for instance, Plutarch 
refers in passing to the pleasure felt by men who are released from fetters. This 
may well be regarded as a clear reminiscence of the Phaedo (60b3-c7), even 
more so since the fragment stems from dialogue On the soul and deals with the 
soul's destination after death.? Yet this is only one, casual item in a longer list 
of examples, and if itis a direct allusion to the Phaedo, it seems little more than 
a beautiful flosculum. A different case is Gryllus 988c. The Boeotian swine who 
gives his name to the work there unmasks the alleged courage of human beings 
as nothing more than the cowardice of prudence. This recalls Phd. 68du-13, but 
the reference is very vague. Prima facie nothing suggests that the Phaedo is here 
the principal subtext. Yet in this case things are more complicated: precisely 
the same Phaedo passage actually occurs in Comp. Thes. et Rom. 11 (discussed 
above), where the reference is much more explicit. There can be no reason- 
able doubt, then, that Plutarch knew this passage from the Phaedo and used it 
elsewhere in his works, and this may increase the possibility that it looms in 
the background of this section from the Gryllus too, where it is adapted to the 
peculiar context. 

Such a creative interpretation and use of material from the Phaedo also 
appears from the next two examples. In De sera num. 564B, Plutarch deals with 


Quaest. conv. 707F (cf. Phd. n5e5-7); Amatorius 7668 (cf. Phd. 81c9—e2); De facie 924B-C 
(cf. Phd. 111e4-112e3) and 9448 (cf. Phd. 109b4-6); Non posse 1103E (cf. Phd. 80c2—e1). Two 
special cases are Non posse 1096E and Ad». Colot. 11948. In both passages, Plutarch refers 
to the view that the soul has no substance at all: this could be regarded as a vague reference 
to Simmias' position in the Phaedo (86b5-d1) and as such would refer to a whole section 
rather than one particular passage. Yet this is at best a plausible hypothesis, for Simmias 
was not the only one to reject the substantial character of the soul, as appears from the 
parallels mentioned by B. Einarson—P.H. De Lacy, Plutarch's Moralia in Fifteen Volumes. 
XIV: 1086C—147A, London/Cambridge (Ma): Harvard University Press, 1967, 83 note b and 
260 note b. 

38 The dialogue is mentioned in the Lamprias catalogue (n. 209), and the authenticity of 
the fragments is usually accepted (though J. Boulogne, ‘Lame et le corps chez Plutarque 
à partir du Ilepi buyñs (fragments 173-178 Sandbach), Humanitas 55, 2003, 11—27, puts 
forward some arguments against it). A good discussion of the fragments can be found in 
Bonazzi, Plutarque et l'immortalité de l âme. 
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the fate of the wicked souls in the afterlife. According to Socrates' myth in the 
Phaedo, such souls are shunned by all and wander about alone (108b4-c2). 
In Plutarch's account, Thespesius seeks contact but they themselves do not 
react, being pray to utter frenzy and panic. They do not wander alone, however, 
but cling to many others that are in the same condition. In this adaptation— 
if it really is one—, the isolation of the wicked souls is much more strongly 
embedded in their own nature. In Stoic. rep. 1049D, Plutarch lists several causes 
of war: lust for pleasure, greed, lust for glory or for power. This is obviously 
at odds with a well-known passage from the Phaedo, were Socrates argues 
that all wars arise for the sake of gaining money (Phd. 66c6-d1). If Plutarch 
is here thinking of Socrates' claim, he corrects it by providing a more con- 
vincing and psychologically richer explanation: the fundamental cause is not 
7, TOV xpnuétuwv xcíjct; but simply xaxia, which can take on the most differ- 
ent shapes. This tacit correction of Plato—if it really is one—may even be 
understood as a small contribution to the interpretation of the Phaedo, in 
view of the fact that many Platonic exegetes indeed struggled with this pas- 
sage.?? 

c) In other cases, the correspondence between the passages from Plutarch 
and the Phaedo rests on one crucial term. An interesting example is De facie 
920C, where Lamprias argues that we should in obscure speculations, when 
ordinary explanations are not persuasive, ‘chant (ërdôeiv) over ourselves the 
charms of the ancients and use every means to bring the truth to test’. A similar 
idea, expressed by the same verb &ndöew, occurs in the Phaedo, even twice 
(77e9 and 114d6-7). Yet the same imagery can also be found in other Platonic 
dialogues.*° Moreover, Plutarch also uses the term in analogous contexts,*! and 
it is far from evident that all these instances should be regarded as allusions 
to the Phaedo. Similar cases can be found in De facie 940E (where the term 
onoctóOuy may point to Phd. 109c2) and De gen. Socr. 5918 (where the word 
xau recalls Phd. 72b3-4).*? 

d) In several works, finally, Plutarch alludes to the behaviour of Socrates 
and his interlocutors. In Sept. sap. conv. 150A, for instance, he describes how 


39 See Damascius, In Phd. 1110 (where Harpocration, Longinus and the Attic commentators 
are mentioned) and Olympiodorus, In Phd. v1 8. 

40 See, e.g., Charm. 175e2-176b4; Resp. x 608a3; Leg. 11 664b4; 665c4; 666c6; VI 773d6; VII 
812c6; VIII 837e6. 

41 See De exilio 602F and 6048; cf. Con. praec. 145C; De Pyth. or. 395F; Comm. not. 1059A. 

42 But again, the term is also used elsewhere; cf. Cons. ad ux. 6uF and fr. 177 Sandbach. 
G. Méautis, Plutarque et l’ Orphisme, in: Mélanges Gustave Glotz, 2 vol., Paris: PUF, 1932, 
I1 582, traces the term back to Orphic origins. 
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Aesop is sitting on a low chair (¿nì 8ippov Tıvöç yapotZHAov) next to Solon— 
exactly the position which Phaedo occupied vis-à-vis Socrates (Phd. 89a10- 
b1). A few pages further down (152C), Solon lays his hand on Aesop's head— 
just as Socrates stroked Phaedo's head (Phd. 89b2). Such allusions can also be 
found in the Quaestiones convivales. A beautiful example occurs in 735C, where 
Favorinus ‘looks with a smile’ (8tegA&pag ... xoi pedidas) at Autobulus, just as 
Socrates looked at his interlocutors (Phd. 86d4—5). It cannot be excluded that 
such verbatim parallels are purely accidental, although there are in fact clear 
indications that show how Plutarch and his friends consciously tried to imi- 
tate the behaviour of Plato's characters during the intellectual conversations 
at their symposia. They in fact tried to revive, as it were, what happened ages 
ago, by closely imitating the conduct of Socrates and his companions. In the 
Quaestiones convivales Plato's Symposium (together with that of Xenophon) 
is for obvious reasons the most important source of inspiration,*? but other 
dialogues such as the Phaedo apparently provide material too. The above pas- 
sages from the Septem sapientium convivium show exactly the same attitude. In 
these literary works, life becomes no less mimesis of literature than literature 
is regarded as mimesis of life. 

If the above discussion has shown one thing, it is how complex and multi- 
faceted Plutarch's reception of Plato's Phaedo actually is. A mere list of pas- 
sages, even if carefully selected, greatly oversimplifies the matter and unduly 
suggests that the influence of this Platonic dialogue on Plutarch can easily 
and precisely be defined. In fact, although some clear cases occur, most of the 
interesting passages are situated in a grey zone. When I nevertheless decided 
to list the most relevant passages below, I have done so only for the reader's 
convenience and I would like to emphasise that this list is only a starting 
point that cannot replace the more nuanced and detailed discussion pre- 
sented above (and below). Although I have in this new list generally remained 
fairly restrictive, I have inserted more passages than in section 1, adding a 
‘cf? when it remains more doubtful that Plutarch really has the Phaedo in 
mind. 


43 G. Roskam, ‘Plutarch’s “Socratic Symposia’. The Symposia of Plato and Xenophon as Lit- 
erary Models in the Quaestiones convivales, Athenaeum 98, 2010, 45-70 (esp. 59-60 and 
67). 
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Plato, Phaedo 


Plutarch 
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Plutarch's way of referring / 
quoting 





The whole work 


Introduction (57a1-61b7) 
58e3 


58e5-6 

60b3-c7 

60c8-61b7 

61b3-5 

The problem of suicide 
(61b8-69e4) 

66c6-di 

67b1-2 

68d11-13 


69c8—dı 

The argument from opposites 
(69e5-72d10) 

The argument from 
recollection (72e1-78b3) 

The argument from similarity 
(78b4-84b7) 

80e5-81a2 

81e2-82a5 

83d4-5 


The argument on harmony 
(84c1-95e7) 

85b4-5 

86d4-5 

89a10-b1 

89b2 

92a6—95a3 

The final argument: soul and 
life (95e8-107b10) 


De exilio 607F 
cf. De tranq. an. 466E 


An vitiositas 499B 

De exilio 607F 

An vitiositas 499B 

cf. fr. 178 Sandbach 
De aud. poet. 16c 
Bellone an pace 348A 


cf. Stoic. rep. 1049D 

De Is. et Os. 352D 
Comp. Thes. et Rom.1.1 
cf. Gryllus 988c 

Ady. Colot. 1107F 


Non posse 1105D 
fr. 200 Sandbach 


Quaest. conv. 718D 


De soll. an. 975B 

cf. Quaest. conv. 735C 
cf. Sept. sap. conv. 150A 
cf. Sept. sap. conv. 152C 


De an. procr. 1013D 


xoi IIAdtcoov elpyxev 


à oyow 6 Màdtwv 
éxeîvo tò Tod ITAdtovoc 


[dmep adbtoc elonne xod yeypapev 
ToMadxic ...] npoovAot 


(oc abtoc Ev T repi Fuyhs ånéðekev 
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(cont.) 
Plutarch's way of referring / 
Plato, Phaedo Plutarch quoting 
97b8-98c2 De def. or. 435F amohoyyaopat DE dkotupa 
xoi obvdrxov dod TAdtwva 
TLAPAT TH TCLEVOS 
— The myth (107c1—-115a5) 
107d6-e2 cf. De sera num. 564F - 
108a4-5 fr. 200 Sandbach 2 
108b4—c2 cf. De sera num. 5648 m 
110b5-11103 De facie 934F-9354A - 
nob6—7 Quaest. plat. 1003D - 
u3d2 cf. De sera num. 564F - 
— Epilogue (15a5-118a17) 
117b3-5 An vitiositas 499B - 
117C4-5 An vitiositas 499B — 
117e4-118a3 De sera num. 554E — 





Anyhow, there can be little doubt about Plutarch's thorough familiarity with 
the Phaedo. He apparently knows both the great outlines ofthe argumentation 
and its details. His works contain verbatim quotations and clear references to 
the dialogue, but also vaguer allusions. And all this material is connected with 
innumerable elements gathered from other authors and sources. We may well 
conclude, then, that in Plutarch's writings, the Phaedo was one authoritative 
text, next to many others. 


4 Beyond Mere References 


44 The Phaedo as a Narrative and Argumentative Model 

This, however, is not the whole story. Plato's Phaedo is a particularly rich dia- 
logue that couples an engaging philosophical discussion of various topics with 
a sophisticated literary presentation, and in both respects (viz. literary and 
philosophical), it in all likelihood soon became a canonical model.^^ The care- 


44 Cf. Westerink, The Greek Commentaries on Plato’s Phaedo, 1 7: ‘Plato’s Phaedo must have 
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ful and systematic analysis of individual passages from the Corpus Plutarcheum 
and their possible indebtedness to the Phaedo should not blind us for the great 
importance which the dialogue as a whole, or one of its extensive sections, has 
for entire works or larger views of Plutarch. The Phaedo indeed often exerted a 
significant influence on Plutarch that cannot simply be derived from one sep- 
arate passage. It is difficult to provide an accurate survey of this influence, and 
impossible to be exhaustive within the constraints of this paper. I here confine 
myself to some important points. 

a) Socrates' courage and serenity while drinking the hemlock has impressed 
many generations of readers. Much enthusiasm about the exemplum Socratis, 
for instance, can be found in the Stoic tradition.*9 We saw that Plutarch also 
shares this admiration,^9 although there can be found relatively few passages 
in his voluminous ceuvre where he indeed praises Socrates' tranquillity of mind 
in the face of death. 

Several of his Lives, however, illustrate the inspiring power of Socrates’ exam- 
ple very well. Cato the Younger? for instance, read the Phaedo even twice 
before his suicide (Ca. Mi. 68.2-4 and 70.2), yet he failed to reach the same 
serenity as Socrates. He rather angrily deals with his servants and friends (67.3; 
68.4—5) and becomes a source of trouble (67.4; 68.1; 68.5—69.1; 70.1), then makes 
a first, unsuccessful attempt to do away with himself (70.8-9), and in the end 
dies while tearing his own bowels (70.10). The gruesome horror of his death 


been a classic from the moment of its appearance, since nobody ventured to write a rival 
account of Socrates’ death. 

45 Cf. F. Alesse, La Stoa e la tradizione socratica, Napoli: Bibliopolis, 2000, as well as Alesse’s 
contribution in this volume. On Socrates in Seneca, see M. von Albrecht, ‘Sokrates bei 
Seneca, in: H. Kessler (ed.), Sokrates. Nachfolge und Eigenwege. Sokrates-Studien v, Kus- 
terdingen: die Graue Edition, 2001, 261-279; on Socrates in Epictetus, see F. Schweingru- 
ber, 'Sokrates und Epiktet, Hermes 78, 1943, 52-79; J.-B. Gourinat, ‘Le Socrate d' Epictéte’, 
Philosophie Antique 1, 2001, 137-165; and A.A. Long, Epictetus. A Stoic and Socratic Guide to 
Life, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002, esp. 67-96. 

46 See esp. the passages from De tranq. an. 466, An vitiositas 499B and De exilio 607F dis- 
cussed above. For Plutarch’s general view of Socrates, see J.P. Hershbell, ‘Plutarch’s Por- 
trait of Socrates’, Illinois Classical Studies 13/2, 1988, 365-381; and C.B.R. Pelling, ‘Plutarch’s 
Socrates’, Hermathena 179, 2005, 105-139. 

47 Cf. M.B. Trapp, ‘Socrates, the Phaedo, and the Lives of Phocion and Cato the Younger’, 
in: Pérez Jiménez— Garcia López—Aguilar (eds.), Plutarco, Platón y Aristóteles, 487—499; 
J. Geiger, ‘Plato, Plutarch and the Death of Socrates and of Cato’, in: Pérez Jiménez— García 
Lôpez—Aguilar (eds.), Plutarco, Platón y Aristóteles, 357—364; A.V. Zadorojnyi, 'Cato's 
Suicide in Plutarch, Classical Quarterly NS 57, 2007, 216—230. 
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stands in great contrast to the peaceful scene of Socrates’ last moments.*8 Pho- 
cion, Cato's counterpart in the Lives, did much better.*9 His whole conduct 
during and after his trial shows an admirable serenity that strongly recalls 
the attitude of Socrates (Phoc. 34.6-9 and 36.1—7), and Plutarch concludes his 
Life of Phocion by explicitly drawing this parallel: ‘Phocion's fate reminded the 
Greeks anew of that of Socrates; they felt that the sin and misfortune of Athens 
were alike in both cases. Phocion, a former pupil of Plato and Xenocrates at 
the Academy (4.2; cf. 14.7), thus succeeded where Cato the Stoic, in spite of 
his repeated study of the Phaedo, failed. The implicit suggestion may well be 
that virtue is not to be derived from books alone, and that the living Platonic 
tradition and teaching is a necessary condition for a successful imitation of 
Socrates.5 This again raises the question as to what extent Plutarch's account 
is historically accurate and to what extent it should rather be regarded as the 
product of a literary image created under the direct influence of Plato's Phaedo. 

b) In the Phaedo, Socrates' arguments in favour of the soul's immortality 
are surrounded by short narrative sections about his last moments in prison, 
and the inextricable intertwinement of these two themes?! adds a great deal to 
the attractiveness ofthe dialogue. A similar combination of philosophical argu- 
ment and concrete action can be found in Plutarch's De genio Socratis, where 
a group of conspirators are speculating about Socrates' notorious daimonion 
while waiting for news about the outcome of their plan to free Thebes from 
Spartan government (the dramatic date is 379 BC). The whole philosophical 
discussion takes place in the house of Simmias—one of the principal charac- 
ters of the Phaedo. Several scholars have correctly pointed to Plato's Phaedo as 
the narratological model of this Plutarchan dialogue,?? and it has been argued 


48 Note also the contrast with the suicides of Cleomenes and his friends, who all slew 
themselves calmly and cheerfully (edxdAws xoi &öeöç; Cleom. 37.13)—a possible allusion 
to Socrates’ calm drinking of the poison (Phd. 1174-5: süyepâç xai eüxdAwç). Cleomenes’ 
suicide, however, should not only be compared with the death of Socrates but also with 
that of Cleomenes’ great model Agis, who also showed marvellous Socratic insights before 
dying (Agis 20.1). 

49 Cf. C. Alcalde Martin, ‘Rasgos socráticos de la personalidad de Foción en la Vida de 
Plutarco’, in: Pérez Jiménez— Garcia López—Aguilar (eds.), Plutarco, Platón y Aristóteles, 
167-170. 

50  Seethe brilliant interpretation of Zadorojnyi, 'Cato's Suicide in Plutarch’, 225-227. 

51 Underlined by Plato himself in Phd. 70b10-c2. 

52 See, e.g., R. Hirzel, Der Dialog. Ein literarhistorischer Versuch, Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1895, 11, 148- 
155 Plutarque: Le démon de Socrate, texte et trad. avec une introd. et des notes par A. Corlu, 
Paris: Klincksieck, 1970, 82 and 93-95; A. Georgiadou, ‘Vita activa and Vita Contempla- 
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more than once that the interconnection of Aóyot and mpdéets is less successful 
in Plutarch's De genio Socratis than in the Phaedo.5? The relevance of the 
theoretical reflections for the historical part of the work is far from clear, and 
much has been written about the unity of the dialogue.** This is not the place 
for a full discussion of this quaestio vexata. 1 would only argue that the link 
between both parts (1) is not without a certain psychological credibility>> and 
(2) may well reflect Plutarch's own perspective. After all, Plutarch had many 
influential friends who were busily fulfilling all the duties which their political 
careers entailed and yet managed to indulge in their philosophical and literary 
interests. Perhaps Simmias, Galaxidorus, or Theocritus were, mutatis mutandis, 
not so different from these men of letters and politicians? However that 
may be, Plutarch does not only use the Phaedo as a source for philosophical 
doctrines, but also as a literary narratological model. 

A similar composition can be found in the Amatorius.57 There, the philo- 
sophical discussion about heterosexual and homosexual love and the praise 
of the god Eros is triggered by an extraordinary love affair in Thespiae. Ismen- 


tiva. Plutarch's De genio Socratis and Euripides’ Antiope’, in: I. Gallo—B. Scardigli (eds.), 
Teoria e prassi politica nelle opere di Plutarco, Napoli: M. D'Auria, 1995, 188; P. Wälchli, 
Studien zu den literarischen Beziehungen zwischen Plutarch und Lukian, ausgehend von 
Plutarch: De genio Socratis und Lukian: Philopseudeis, München: Saur, 2003, 15-17 and 
passim; C.B.R. Pelling, ‘Plutarch’s Socrates) 125-126. 

53 Hirzel, Der Dialog. Ein literarhistorischer Versuch, 11 151: Die geringere oder übertreibende 
Kunst Plutarchs zeigt sich auch wieder darin, dass Handlung und Gesprách nicht in 
dem organischen Zusammenhang stehen wie bei Platon'; cf. also K. Ziegler, ‘Plutarchos 
von Chaironeia, in: A. Pauly—G. Wissowa (eds.), Real-Encyclopädie der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft XXLı, Stuttgart: Metzler, 1951, 841; Pelling, ‘Plutarch’s Socrates’, 127-128; 
H. Górgemanns, ‘Einführung’, in: H. Górgemanns— B. Feichtinger—F. Graf—W.G. Jean- 
rond—J. Opsomer, Plutarch. Dialog über die Liebe. Amatorius, eingeleitet, übersetzt und 
mit interpretierenden Essays versehen, Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011, 17. 

54 See, e.g., M.T. Riley, 'The Purpose and Unity of Plutarch's De genio Socratis, Greek, Roman 
and Byzantine Studies 18, 1977, 257-273; D. Babut, ‘Le dialogue de Plutarque ‘Sur le démon 
de Socrate’. Essai d'interprétation) Bulletin de l'Association Guillaume Budé, 1984, 51-76; 
A. Barigazzi, ‘Una nuova interpretazione del De genio Socratis’, Illinois Classical Studies 
13, 1988, 409-425; Georgiadou, 'Vita activa and Vita Contemplativa. Plutarch's De genio 
Socratis and Euripides' Antiope 187—200; F.E. Brenk, ‘Time as Structure in Plutarch's The 
Daimonion of Sokrates" in: Van der Stockt (ed.), Plutarchea Lovaniensia, 29-51; Timotin, La 
démonologie platonicienne, 254—259. 

55 See Pelling, ‘Plutarch’s Socrates’, 128. 

56 Cf. De tuenda 137C (&v8pec ptddAoyot xoi moAttixot); cf. L. Van Hoof, Plutarch’s Practical 
Ethics. The Social Dynamics of Philosophy, 23-24. 

57 Cf. Górgemanns, 'Einführung, 17. 
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odora, a decent and rich young widow, falls in love with a younger handsome 
boy called Bacchon, and seeks to marry him. The champions of pederastic love 
indignantly explain why they oppose the plan, whereas others enthusiastically 
defend the ideal of love between husband and wife. Meanwhile, Ismenodora 
has kidnapped the boy and arranged the wedding ceremony herself, and after 
some further discussions about love and marriage, the dialogue ends with the 
celebration of the wedding. In this work, the interconnection of philosophical 
discussion and narrative sections is as clear as can be. The Phaedrus and the 
Symposium were obvious sources for Plutarch's philosophical reflections,5? but 
the Phaedo again provided inspiration for the narratological framework and 
composition. Just as Socrates' arguments in favour of the immortality of the 
soul silence the objections of Cebes and Simmias and culminate in Socrates' 
own calm acceptance of death, the case of marriage gains its final victory in 
the wedding of Ismenodora and Bacchon. 

c) Plutarch also borrowed from the Phaedo an interesting argumentative 
strategy. At a crucial moment of the dialogue, when Cebes and Simmias have 
just questioned Socrates' previous arguments and the company is greatly trou- 
bled, Socrates feels the need to warn his friends against the danger of misology 
(89c11-91a3) and explains them that he has in any case nothing to lose: ‘if what 
I say is true, I am the gainer by believing it; and if there be nothing for me after 
death, at any rate I shall not be burdensome to my friends by my lamentations 
in these last moments. And this ignorance of mine will not last, for that would 
bean evil, but will soon end' (91b2—7). This strategy of computing the pros and 
cons of one's view occurs several times, and in different contexts, in Plutarch's 
works t00.59 In De esu TI 998D—F, for instance, it is applied to the dilemma of 
eating flesh. Although it is true that the doctrine of metempsychosis cannot 
be proven, it is safer to refrain from killing animals and eating their flesh than 
running the risk to kill a relative, friend or even child. The same strategy is also 
used in discussions of the afterlife, for instance in the final part of Non posse 
(1104A4—1107A), where Plutarch argues against Epicurus that belief in the soul's 
post mortem existence yields more pleasure in this life than the Epicurean view 
of death as the annihilation of the soul. The paramount importance of this 
argumentative strategy appears in the first place from the very last sentence 


58 See esp. Billault, ‘Le Dialogue sur l'Amour de Plutarque’; cf. also J. Boulogne, ‘Trois Eros? 
Comment Plutarque réécrit Platon, in: Pérez Jiménez— Garcia López—Aguilar (eds.), 
Plutarco, Platón y Aristóteles, 215-226, and Ferrari, ‘Platone in Plutarco’, 227. 

59  Seealso G. Roskam, ‘“Le Pari de Plutarque”. Computing Pros and Cons in the Face of Death’, 
in: Pérez Jim&nez— Garcia López—Aguilar (eds.), Plutarco, Platón y Aristóteles, 463—474. 
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ofthe Consolatio ad uxorem. After having expressed his belief in the immortal- 
ity ofthe soul and having pointed to ancestral burial customs, Plutarch tellingly 
exhorts his wife and himself to observe these traditions and keep themselves 
pure ‘since this is harder to disbelieve than to believe’ (6124). At this difficult 
moment of his life, when absolute certainty about the afterlife is beyond reach 
and all the well-known arguments in favour of the soul’s immortality seem to 
be forgotten, the Phaedo nevertheless seems to exert some influence. Plutarch 
can at least be sure that he faces the death of his beloved daughter with the 
same rational equanimity that Socrates showed in facing his own death. 


4.2 The Importance of the Previous Philosophical Tradition 
Our analysis of Plutarch’s use of the Phaedo has already showed more than 
once the importance of the broader intellectual tradition. Although there can 
be no reasonable doubt that Plutarch knew the Phaedo from personal reading, 
this conclusion does not imply that later thinking can simply be bracketed all 
together. Many centuries separate Plutarch from Plato, and the rich exegetic 
tradition and philosophical thinking in both the Academy, later Platonism 
and other philosophical schools also conditioned and influenced Plutarch’s 
interpretation and reception of Plato's dialogues.59 I end this paper by briefly 
illustrating this point with two examples. 

a) First the central topic ofthe Phaedo: the question of the soul’s immortality. 
It is often said that Plutarch fully endorsed the Platonic view of the immortal- 
ity of the soul. This is probably correct, although his extant works show that 
he was more cautious than most of his modern interpreters suggest. He some- 
times strikes a note of caution, evAdBeta, as in De aud. poet. 17D—E, where he 
underlines that ‘the truth about these matters, even for those who have made 
it their sole business to search out und understand the verities, is exceedingly 
hard to track down and hard to get hold of’. Moreover, he perfectly knew the dif- 
ferent positions adopted by the other philosophical schools, and was probably 
familiar with Crantor's famous libellus aureus Tepi xevdovç.5! 

In works such as the Consolatio ad uxorem and Non posse, the influence of 
this rich tradition is channeled into a fundamental dichotomy (either annihi- 
lation or immortality). Even this bipolar structure was well attested in previous 


60 Cf. F. Becchi, ‘Aristotelismo ed antistoicismo nel De virtute morali di Plutarco’, Prometheus 
1,1975, 162, and id., 'Aristotelismo funzionale nel ‘De virtute morali’ di Plutarco’, Prometheus 
4, 1978, 263. 

61 Crantor is explicitly mentioned in Cons. ad Apol. 102D, 104C, 114C and 115B (but unfortu- 
nately, the authenticity of the work is not certain; cf. supra, pp. 177-118 with n. 26). 
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thinking about this topic? and recalls the Apology (40c5-41c7) rather than the 
Phaedo. Whereas the former alternative (i.e. the utter destruction of the soul 
at death) is generally elaborated with basically Epicurean arguments, the latter 
is obviously the Platonic view. This, however, is not defended by Plutarch with 
purely rational, philosophical arguments, but with references to the authority 
of the religious tradition and in mythical accounts. These Plutarchan myths, 
however, are definitely not without philosophical ratio. The contrary is in fact 
true: they contain a great deal of philosophical reflection and as such 'have a 
way of reaching the truth despite the loose manner in which they do s0.63 They 
contain elements from different Platonic dialogues (including the Phaedo®*) 
coupled with material borrowed from various other traditions. In Plutarch's 
eschatological thinking, then, the Phaedo constitutes one small building block 
that is harmoniously introduced in a much larger and differentiated whole. 

b) Asomewhat analogous conclusion holds true for Plutarch's daimonology. 
In this case too, Plutarch could fall back on earlier discussions of daimones, a 
notion that was as old as Homer and presumably received ample attention in 
the Academy of Xenocrates.55 In this Platonic tradition, the key text was no 
doubt a famous passage from Plato's Symposium (202d13-203a8) where dai- 
mones were regarded as a kind of intermediary beings and mediators between 
the higher level of the gods and this world of human beings. Yet other Platonic 
dialogues provided interesting information as well. Especially important were 
Tim. goa2—4 (where a daimon is identified with the most sovereign form of the 
soul) and Phd. 107d6-8 (where the notion ofa tutelary genius is introduced; cf. 
also 113d2; Resp. x 617e1 and 620d8-e1). These different Platonic passages could 
not easily be reconciled, yet each of them is taken into account by Plutarch.66 
In Degenio Socratis, for instance, he lists and discusses several alternative inter- 
pretations that mutually complete each other (58oc-582c and 5888-5944). 


62 See, eg. the Ps-Platonic Axiochus or the first book of Cicero's Tusculanae disputationes. 

63 Degen. Socr. 589F; cf. P.R. Hardie, ‘Plutarch and the Interpretation of Myth’ in: W. Haase 
(ed.), Aufstieg und Niedergang der Römischen Welt 11 33.6, Berlin: de Gruyter, 1992, 4743- 
4749. 

64 Examples are discussed in sections 2 and 3 of this paper. 

65 For Xenocrates’ influence on Plutarch in this area, see supra, note 33. 

66 Cf. K. Döring, ‘Plutarch und das Daimonion des Sokrates (Plut., de genio Socratis Kap. 
20-24)’, Mnemosyne Ser. IV 37, 1984, 390-392. For Plutarch's daimonology in general, see 
also G. Soury, La démonologie de Plutarque. Essai sur les idées religieuses et les mythes d’un 
platonicien éclectique, Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1942; F.E. Brenk, “A Most Strange Doctrine.” 
Daimon in Plutarch’, Classical Journal 69, 1973, 1-11, and id., ‘An Imperial Heritage’, 275-294; 
Dillon, The Middle Platonists, 216-221. 
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The perspective from the Phaedo there turns up at the very beginning and at 
the end ofthe discussion. Theocritus rather naively interprets Socrates' daimo- 
nion as a kind of vision that guides the philosopher in dark matters (580C- D). 
Theanor concludes the debate by arguing that daimones are disincarnate souls 
that like helping other souls who have almost reached their final destination 
(593A—5944A). Before, the myth of Timarchus—explicitly approved by Theanor 
(5934)—implies a view of daimones that is much closer to the above mentioned 
passage from the Timaeus. Again, the Phaedo thus proves to contain vital infor- 
mation that underlies several aspects of Plutarch’s position, yet in this case 
too, this information is introduced into a broader perspective, and the dialogue 
even fades into the background. Significantly enough, Theanor refers to Hesiod 
(593D) rather than Plato as an authoritative argument for his view. The Phaedo 
still casts its shadow on the whole discussion, but it meets the shadows of many 
other traditions. 


5 Conclusion 


It is time to conclude, before these roaming shadows change into ghosts. The 
above discussion has shown that the Phaedo exerted a significant influence 
on Plutarch’s thinking and writing, In a few cases, this influence appears from 
explicit verbatim quotations, though usually it is much less tangible. However, 
the most explicit and clearest references do not necessarily imply the deepest 
and most fundamental influence. We saw that the Platonic dialogue is actually 
used in the most different contexts and for the most different purposes, and 
that it was a source of inspiration for philosophical arguments and doctrines, 
specific phrases, narratological composition, argumentative strategies and so 
on. 

This multi-coloured picture again recalls how difficult it often is to precisely 
define the influence of the Phaedo in a particular passage from Plutarch's works 
or in the whole of the Corpus Plutarcheum. And this is not so surprising after all, 
in view of Plutarch’s impressive erudition: Plato’s dialogues were undoubtely 
one of his major sources—probably even the most important one—but they 
were nearly always fully appropriated into a much richer whole. To return to the 
imagery at the beginning of this paper, the Phaedo was only one ingredient of 
an extremely sophisticated sauce. It is possible to distil this ingredient from the 
sauce through complex processes (as I have tried to do in this paper), although 
this obviously destroys the sauce’s exquisite flavour. The implication seems 
obvious: it is much better to reject the distillation process and enjoy the sauce, 
that is, to ignore this paper and read Plutarch and Plato themselves. 


The Phaedo in Numenian Allegorical 


Interpretation 
Harold Tarrant 
1 Introduction 


This contribution is concerned with interpretation of the Phaedo and related 
Platonic material in the second century A.D., primarily with Numenius, one of 
the century's most imaginative religious thinkers, though it must also involve 
his hetairos Cronius.! Both of these fragmentary authors were known princi- 
pally as Pythagoreans but occasionally as ‘Platonics’. Most relevant material 
is known to us via Porphyry, who shared their fascination with questions of 
the soul's wanderings beyond the familiar corporeal world, and ultimately also 
their penchant for the allegorical interpretation of ancient authors including 
both Homer and Plato. 

However, I begin rather with Plutarch, and with his character 'Lamprias) who 
is called his brother and often seems to represent something close to his own 
point of view. In the De facie Lamprias raises the idea that the moon, insofar 
as it can display many colours (934C-F) may be rather like the ‘form [idea] of 
earth' (108d9) imagined by Socrates at the end of the Phaedo, which involves 
a multitude of colours (nob-d)? Lamprias described it as more varied than 
Homer's sea, because it has not one but many surfaces as Socrates suggested 
in his myth (110b6-c1). The term is ÉuvBoÀGYet, a verb that is used in the Phaedo 
(61e2) of imaginings about the world beyond death. It implies a recognition that 
Socrates has passed at 110b5 from his usual discourse into that of myth. And 
with that comes the recognition that the content of what Socrates there says 


1 Cronius’ fragments are helpfully collected in E.A. Leemans, Studie over den Wijsgeer Numenius 
van Apamea met Uitgave der Fragmenten, Brussel: Koninklijke Belgische Akademie, 1937; 
regarding Numenius' fragments, Leemans' Dutch edition was inconvenient for some, and 
largely, though not entirely, superseded by des Places (Numénius, Fragments, éd. et trad. par 
E. des Places, Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1973), while Petty (R. Petty, Fragments of Numenius of 
Apamea, Westbury: Prometheus Trust, 2012) bases his collection of fragments on des Places, 
offering an English translation rather than the French and a commentary that is marginally 
more up to date. 

2 R.M. Jones, The Platonism of Plutarch, Menasha (w1): The Collegiate Press, 1916, 116, collating 
the work of earlier editors, lists only a parallel between nob and 934r. 
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cannot be taken as a simple statement about this earth of ours. Two possibilities 
are offered: either he is speaking about this earth in a riddling way, or he is 
describing a different one. Either way Socrates would appear to be concealing 
his meaning. Either way Socrates, who at the beginning of his final conversation 
has problems composing poetry because he is not uvfohoyıxdç (61b5), has found 
his mythic voice. No longer does he merely dedicate some plebeian verse (61a7) 
to his special god Apollo, but now, as he draws near to his death, he sings most 
beautifully as he glimpses the world ahead, just like that other servant of Apollo, 
the Whooper Swan Cygnus cygnus (84e-85b).5 

Again, after Theon has raised an objection to seeing the moon as another 
earth, asking whether it is habitable, and, if not, the more serious question 
of whether it has any purpose, given that in the Timaeus and elsewhere the 
function of our own Earth is as a kind of nurse or mother to life (937D-938D), 
Lamprias responds optimistically. He will not dismiss the idea of life on the 
moon, and imagines moon-inhabitants looking down at the murky world of 
Earth-inhabitants below, and thinking of it as a kind of Homeric Tartarus. As 
has been noted,* the term ünrootdun (940E) recalls Phaedo 109c2, while the 
wider context recalls the whole image of the human who rose to the true 
regions above and looked down upon the murky depths that human beings 
now inhabit down in these mire-filled hollows in which we live (109b-1102). 
Without giving the same description or telling the same story, Plutarch is trying 
to create anew the effects and potential lessons of listening to a myth-like 
passage of Plato. 

Furthermore, the myth that Sulla tells just afterwards (940E-945D) contin- 
ues to employ the same techniques,’ which have the effect of placing the reader 


3 lam fortunate to have heard large numbers of this species in good voice shortly before the 
spring migration to the Arctic tundra to breed; this was by far the most pleasant sound I 
have ever heard from any European species of swan, and the moment of departure from 
northern Greece (where it still winters) might well have seemed like a flight to their death. 
The widespread Mute Swan Cygnus olor is also principally a winter migrant to Greece, but for 
the relevance of the Whooper see W.G. Arnott, Birds in the Ancient World from A to z, London: 
Routledge, 2007, s.v. xöxvoç. The importance for soul-theory of Greek myths involving birds 
will emerge later. 

4 E.g. H. Cherniss (ed.), Plutarch, vol. xii, Loeb Classical Library, Cambridge (MA): Harvard 
University Press, 1968, 179; the parallel with 109c2 is not noted by Jones, The Platonism of 
Plutarch, 116. 

5 Itisclear that Sulla's intervention at 940E is prompted by his fear that Lamprias is somehow 
treading on his territory; the announcement that this contribution has a different setting 
(oxvn) and disposition (8t&0sc1c) surely implies that it also has something in common with 
what has gone before. 
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atthe edge ofexistence rather than at the middle. Geographically the story is set 
among islands midway between the great encircling mainland and the inhab- 
ited world known to the Greeks$—much as the moon is set between the outer 
boundary of the heavens and the earth supposedly at the centre. More impor- 
tantly, it uses the trichotomy intellect-soul-body (9434), suggesting that it is 
psychical rather than bodily concerns that are really central. Soul is furnished 
by, and therefore belongs to the moon, which is accordingly where we humans 
belong too. We can hopefully return there from our exile on earth after appro- 
priate purgation in the intermediate regions, which are therefore analogous to 
Hades (943C). This theme then turns into a wider one about the appropriate 
punishment of souls after death, and, like the account in the Phaedo (113d—114c), 
it is the physical forces of universe, not judges and punishers, which will exact 
the penalty. Finally the life after our bodily death is itself not an extreme but an 
intermediate existence, for a second death can separate our intellect from our 
souls (944C)." 

It is here necessary to glance at the dialogue’s final words at 945D, where 
Sulla, having affirmed that he heard this from the traveller from the west, and 
that he had heard it from the attendants of Cronus, invites Lamprias and the 
others to make use of the account as they please. Plutarch does not wish to 
control the reader’s response, and is clearly not trying to indoctrinate us. The 
myth that he employs is just as open to a plurality of interpretations as Plato’s 
description of the Phaedo’s ‘true earth’. Plutarch’s Academic heritage has the 


6 While there must be some knowledge of literature on Thule influencing the description at 
94148, there are also significant parallels, not noted in Jones, The Platonism of Plutarch, with 
the geography of Atlantis as detailed at Tim. 24e-25a (a special island in the west, islands 
beyond them, and a true continent beyond) and 25d (the solid obstacles to navigation), 
and it is perhaps worth noting that Damascius, In Phd. 1 508 and 11 125 uses the size of 
Atlantis (‘bigger than Africa and Asia together’, 24e) and of the outer Ocean to justify Socrates’ 
claims about the huge size of the earth at Phd. 109a9, while Proclus appeals to Phd. 109a-d 
when commenting on the size of Atlantis at In Tim. 1181.26-182.2. Like other material in the 
commentary tradition the appeal to the Atlantis story might plausibly go back a very long 
way. 

7 Icannot see how this can correspond to anything in the myth of the Phaedo other than the 
promise that those properly purified by philosophy can reach 'dwelling places even more 
beautiful than these’ (those on the true surface of the earth?) at 114c2—6. The sentence seems 
to promise exceptional rewards for those who have practised purificatory philosophy well, 
and this might be taken as a hint of a further degree of separation. It seems that Aristotle's 
Eudemus (fr. 2) had allowed only that the voüç achieved immortal existence, and Plutarch may 
have taken this as an addition to Plato rather than an alternative. 
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consequence that myth may be allowed an important role in communication, 
while still being non-dogmatic—suggesting important messages rather than 
affirming them.? 


2 The Search for Certainty 


Those who depended for a livelihood upon the claim to be able to teach 
Platonic doctrine did not share Plutarch's willingness to suspend judgement 
about the meaning of Plato's myths. Nor did they so readily allow others to 
suspend judgement about the significance oftheir own myths. Pupils expected 
firm guidance in the interpretation of texts, and the Phaedo was certainly 
among texts that featured as a regular part of pre-Plotinian Platonist curricula, 
andisthe second ofjust four works recommended for the ideal pupil by Albinus 
(Intr. 5). That is because of its identification of the philosophical enterprise 
with the ‘practice of death’, an enterprise grounded upon the assumption that 
the soul is immortal. 

Being a dialogue that was central to the curriculum, it is not surprising that 
the Phaedo sometimes attracted commentaries. The anonymous Theaetetus- 
commentator promises that those who are reading the Theaetetus and may 
already have met his commentaries on the Timaeus and Symposium, will learn 
more of the doctrine of recollection in his commentary (drouvuata) on epi 
boys (i.e. on the Phaedo, XLVIII 7-11). While there is little doubt that we are 
dealing here with an ordinary commentary, the presence of the term drouw- 
yara is not always a guarantee that this would be so, and the way in which 
the Phaedo was often given this other title also tends to obscure the claims 
of authors to have written a Phaedo-commentary. Have they perhaps written 
a discursive work entitled [epi puyfs, or a commentary on the Aristotelian 
De Anima that also discusses Platonic themes? The number of references to 
Harpocration in the later commentaries on the Phaedo, however, make it very 
probable that he at least wrote a commentary-like work addressing the Phaedo 
directly.? 


8 Foran important recent contribution to the question of Plutarch's possible ‘sceptical tenden- 
cies’ see M. Bonazzi, ‘Plutarch on the Difference between the Pyrrhonists and the Academics’, 
Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 43, 2012, 271-298. 

9 See A. Gioğ, Filosofi medioplatonici del 11 secolo d.C. Testimonianze e frammenti: Gaio, Albino, 
Lucio, Nicostrato, Tauro, Severo, Arpocrazione, Napoli: Bibliopolis, 2002, fr. 5-12, 438—444. 
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It is not only the writers of standard commentaries who interpret the works 
of Plato. Several interpretative essays were written, and even doctrinal hand- 
books could depend on issues of interpretation. Alcinous devotes a chap- 
ter (Didasc. 25) to the arguments for the immortality of the soul, beginning 
strangely (and briefly) with the Phaedo's final argument (105c-107a), returning 
to a fuller treatment of the argument from similarity (78b-8ob and beyond), 
then to the argument from opposites (70c—72e), and then to the argument from 
recollection (72e—76d). Only then do the arguments from Republic x and Phae- 
drus follow. None of this material is profound, but sometimes Alcinous' use of 
the Phaedo is extremely suspect, as at 28 (181.30-36 Whittaker) where he finds 
a reference to the Platonist goal of assimilation to god at Phd. 82a11-b3. There 
Plato is far from claiming that those who practise demotic and civic virtue (self- 
controlled and fair behaviour) achieve the highest degree of happiness, only 
that they are the most fortunate among those human beings who are changed 
into animals for their next lives. In fact the Phaedo will shortly become the clas- 
sic text for the relatively advanced kind of virtue that the Neoplatonists would 
call ‘cathartic’. 


3 Numenius and the Phaedo 


Numenius of Apamea is not known as an author of Platonic commentaries of 
the regular kind. However, he certainly wrote works that were highly depen- 
dent upon texts of Plato, including On the Good, of which many fragments are 
preserved, chiefly in Eusebius. He and his companion Cronius seem to have 
styled themselves as Pythagoreans, but were likely to be included among ‘Pla- 
tonics’ in contexts involving interpreters of Plato,!° as in Porphyry's list of recent 
interpreters whose works were read in Plotinus’ school (Vita Plotini 14)." It is 
clear, however, that both sought for more ancient sources of philosophic wis- 
dom (whether Greek or non-Greek),? for which reason the Index auctorum a 
Numenio laudatorum in the edition of des Places cites Homer the same num- 
ber of times as Plato. The Pseudo-Galenic (in fact Porphyrian) work On How 


10 For Numenius see fr. 43 des Places (Iamblichus); Proclus also includes Numenius among 
‘Platonics’ at In Remp. 11 9610-15 Kroll (= Numenius T21 Leemans; see also T4—5); similarly 
Cronius is referred to as a ‘Platonic’ by Syrianus (In Metaph. 109.11 Kroll). 

11 These works are referred to as bnouvyyata, the term regularly but not exclusively used to 
designate commentary-like works. 

12 Christian sources note his use of Moses in particular, but see below. 
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Embryos are Animated informs us of a group who held that soul and sperm 
were deposited simultaneously, including ‘Numenius and those who explain 
the hidden meanings (hyponoias) of Pythagoras, and interpret Plato's “River of 
Forgetfulness” (Resp. X 621a), the “Styx” in Homer and the Orphic [writings], 
and Pherecydes' “efflux” (DK 71B7) as references to sperm.’ Pythagoras leads, 
the Platonic Myth of Er comes next, and Homer, Orphics, and Pherecydes 
follow. It is no accident that the Platonic passage mentioned is a myth, for 
Numenius made most use of those parts of Plato that could plausibly be seen 
as incorporating Pythagorean or other traditional wisdom, including of course 
Timaeus’ great monologue and the tale of Atlantis from the Timaeus. The 
opening of his On the Good sets out his method: 


For this purpose it will be necessary, after supporting our statements and 
suggestions! with the testimonies of Plato, to go further back and link 
them with the statements of Pythagoras, and to make appeal to the well 
regarded races, introducing their rites, doctrines, and foundations that are 
accomplished in a manner that agrees with Plato, all those established by 
the Brahmans, Jews, Magi, and Egyptians. 


NUMENIUS, fr. 1a 


For Numenius’ present purpose (whatever that may be) Plato is regarded as 
the most important extant authority among the Greeks, but it is Plato insofar 
as he agrees with Pythagoras that is sought, and the vision that this method 
is seeking is ultimately one that transcends racial boundaries. At fr. 24.19-20 
Plato is described as ‘not superior to the great Pythagoras, but still perhaps 
not inferior to him’ The ‘perhaps’ gives just a hint of Pythagoras’ superiority, 
while 24.62—67 gives a slight suggestion that Plato’s communicative strategy 
was flawed. 

In such circumstances Numenius is not obliged to use and to interpret every- 
thing found in the Platonic corpus. He may select those passages that appear 
to him relevant to the rediscovery of ancient wisdom, often those that are indi- 
cated by Plato as coming from elsewhere. The Phaedo is especially important in 
this regard. Socrates has a pair of Pythagorean interlocutors. The ban on suicide 


13 Numenius fr. 48 Leemans = 36 des Places. 

14 Itake it that the verb Aéyetv/eimety is used for direct declarations, while oyyaivew is used 
for indirect suggestions of a more oracular or revelatory nature; see Heraclitus DK B93 
for a famous contrast of these terms. Numenius thought that Plato too did not observe 
traditional Pythagorean secrecy, nor spoke directly, making things midway between clear 
and unclear (fr. 24.61-62). 
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is associated with the Pythagorean Philolaus (61d—e); the purificatory theme 
might naturally suggest Orphism, and at 69c there are references to certain 
initiatory rites and their practitioners who announce that the vap6vjxoqópot are 
many, but the Boucyot are few; the idea of the transmigration of souls and theme 
that knowledge is recollection were both associated with Pythagoras at that 
time, as may easily be seen from Lucian,” while transmigration is indeed seen 
as an ancient theory (maAatdg Aöyoç) at 7005-9; the connection between Hades 
and the unseen (81c11) is marked as conventional by the phrase ‘as it is said’ 
and reminds one of the interpreters of the Water-Carriers myth employed at 
Gorgias 493b; the motif of the singing swan at 84e-85b with the allusion to the 
myth of Tereus (8528) are traditional, as of course are several elements in the 
myth concerning the afterlife. 

The ease with which the Phaedo is connected with Orphic ideas is illustrated 
by the surviving commentaries of the Phaedo from Olympiodorus and Damas- 
cius. Just 13 lectures of Olympiodorus' commentary survive, covering 61c9 to 
7968, but there are references to Orpheus or Orphics in chapters I, 111, VII, VIII, 
x and XIII. In chapter I an argument based on Orphic myth is detected in the 
notion of the bodily life as a prison at 62b3-4, which is marked as Orphic at 
Cratylus 400c; Olympiodorus turns the Phaedo reference into an argument that 
appeals to four!® generations of Orphic gods, ending with Dionysus, to whom 
life in the body is supposed to be of special concern—we are part of him, cre- 
ated from the ash of the Titans who had consumed him (Jn Phd. 1 3). Orphic 
allusion is found at 67c8—9 (In Phd. v1110), and again at 69c3-d1 (In Phd. vin 7). 
Indeed he later declares that Plato 'everywhere' alludes to Orpheus, referring 
back to 62b and 69c (In Phd. x 3). The 'ancient doctrine’ of transmigration, 
remembered at 70c5—6, is then declared to be 'Orphic and Pythagorean’ (In Phd. 
X 6).!” Damascius finds Orphism at 62b (111; 14), at 69c-d (1170), at 7oc (1 203), 
at 108a (1497), and at112€—113€ (1497; 541; 11145). Both authors connect the text 
with Pythagoras or Pythagoreans fairly often.!® 


15 See Vit. auct. 3 and Gallus 2-5. 

16 Not six in this case; Phanes and Night are carefully forgotten in Olympiodorus, like the 
higher levels of theology that Athenian Neoplatonism would attribute to Plato, and like 
the Parmenides in which they are found. Westerink notes that the four generations of gods 
are paralleled in the allegorical interpretation that follows (In Phd. 1 4-5) by just the lower 
four ofthe six available Neoplatonist grades of virtue. 

17 The reference at xi11 2 merely establishes Orpheus’ backing for the interpretation of 
voytov offered by Olympiodorus in relation to 8ob1, and does not seem to imply Plato's 
dependence on Orpheus. 

18  Olympiodorus finds the need to mention them at 61d (113), 61e (117), 65d (v 6), 66b (v 4), 
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This demonstrates the particular suitability of the Phaedo for Numenius' 
project. Even so, one looks in vain for any mention of this dialogue in des 
Places' Index auctorum a Numenio laudatum. This is somewhat surprising, 
given Numenius' enthusiasm for discussing the travels of the soul between 
its corporeal lives, and his rather unconventional views about the presence 
of two conflicting souls. There are in fact two obvious cases of Numenius' 
having interpreted a passage ofthe Phaedo: fragment 36 is from Olympiodorus' 
discussion of the gpovpé at Phd. 62b, interpreted in its meaning ‘prison’ by 
Numenius, while fragment 49 relates to the discussion of the inferior soul's 
reincarnation as whichever animal best matches its habits (81e-82b). But there 
is more. 


4 Numenius' Earth in the Sky 


To these passages one may add the reference to rivers below the earth at 
fr. 35.5-10, which, while the wider discussion relates to the Myth of Er, must be 
designed to recall the rivers of Phaedo 1ud-114b.! Proclus’ discussion is rather 
polemical and certainly makes no effort to understand Numenius on his own 
terms, but the overall thrust is to interpret the picture of afterlife geography in 
the Myth of Erin conjunction with the corresponding picture from the Phaedo. 
The whole is then linked with the astrological heavens (though not necessarily 
with any ideas of astrological destiny), with the same Homeric materials that 
are used in fr. 31-32 in relation to the Cave of the Nymphs from Od. X111, 
and with Pythagoras' alleged identification of the Milky Way with Hades qua 
proper place for souls. The Milky Way is then identified with the light that 
binds the heaven together in the Myth of Er (Resp. x 616b4-c4). This is such 
a good example of Numenius' method of verifying his interpretation of one 
author from a whole variety of other literatures, beliefs and practices that one 
cannot be entirely sure that the Myth of Er had been his principal focus. In any 


70c (X1; 6), and 85e-86d (x 2); Damascius does so at 66b (1 101), at 7oc (1 203), at 72e-77a 
(11 20), at 93a-b and the harmony passage more generally (1 368; 11 51; 59), at 108c-11o0b 
(1509), and at u7e (1559; 11155). 

19 Petty, Fragments of Numenius, 193, makes the connection somewhat loosely; relevant lines 
read... tà Ò’ elc Tov bd yis TOMOV Kal TOÜÇ Exel TOTAMOÜÇ* oùpavòv MEV THY aTTACVH AEywv xai EV 
Tabty 900 xy&cporca, TOV atYoxepov xai TOV xapxivov, TOÜTOV uv xoó80v yopa Ts elc yéveow, 
àvóðov ÖE éxeîvov, TOTAMOÜÇ dE or yg TAÇ nAavwpévaç (dvdyet yàp elc TAÜTAÇ TODS TOTAMOÜÇ 
xoi adtov Tov Tåptapov). 
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event it has become prominent, because the Republic was here the focus of 
Proclus' exegesis. 

It is admittedly unlikely that the Phaedo was Numenius' principal focus, 
but we get a fairly clear idea of how he interpreted the geography of that 
work. As Petty notes, "The main thrust for Numenius' commentary appears to 
have been the transferal [sic] of the Underworld into the planetary spheres.?9 
While I would avoid the term ‘commentary’, and have doubts about how one 
should describe the various levels involved, I broadly agree with this. That 
the rivers below the earth extend up to a heavenly level clearly means that 
the 'earth' concerned must likewise have its true surface at some heavenly 
level. We have seen how just before Numenius Plutarch employed the idea 
that ‘earth’ as conceived in the Phaedo stretched up at least to the moon. Late 
in the second century, and just after Numenius, Harpocration is reported to 
have identified Socrates' strange 'earth' with 'the whole heaven' in contrast 
to Theodorus of Asine who took it to be the moon.?! Westerink?? plausibly 
saw Numenius and his friend Cronius behind Harpocration's exegesis, and it 
would be no surprise if those who had seen Homer's Cave of the Nymphs as 
an ‘image and symbol of the cosmos’ (eixdva xoi cópgoAóv quot tod xoouov, 
fr. 31) also viewed Socrates' unfamiliar earth as an alternative image and sym- 
bol. 

But there is perhaps an additional reason for supposing that Numenius saw 
the ‘true earth’ as the heaven. An earth's role is above all else to support and 
nurture life, as Theon had been arguing in Plutarch's De facie (937D—938D), a 
passage that we have seen to be relevant to the interpretation of the Phaedo's 
‘true earth’. Proclus likewise explains Plato's description of the earth as the ‘first 
and most senior of the gods within the heaven’ (Tim. 40c2-3) partly in terms 
of its generative power (In Tim. 111 141.8).23 So we may assume that the true 
earth is there in order to raise the seed that it receives. Numenius fr. 13 speaks 


20 Petty, Fragments of Numenius, 193; his translation on p. 75 reads ‘And he equates the 
subterranean rivers with the spheres of the planets, for he draws up both the rivers and 
Tartarus itself into these spheres. Really, however, whatever Proclus is saying here, he 
cannot mean to equate the rivers with the planetary spheres, so much as to locate them 
there. And ‘draws up’ (&v&yet) may perhaps suggest that the other end of these rivers is 
below the planetary spheres. 

21  SeeDamascius, In Phd. 1 503 = Harpocration fr. 13. 

22 L.G. Westerink, The Greek Commentaries on Plato's Phaedo, 2 vol., Amsterdam: North Hol- 
land, 1976-1977, vol. 1 13; cf. vol. 11 254-255n; Gioğ, Filosofi medioplatonici, is in agree- 
ment. 

23 Other relevant qualities are stability, attunement with the heaven, and centrality. 
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of the seed of soul as a whole being sowed by the first god,?4 so that one might 
expect whatever region receives and nourishes this seed to be in some sense 
an ‘earth’. As has been argued before,” fragment 13 should be considered in 
relation to Tim. 42d where the demiurge who has just legislated for the new 
souls? sows their seed into the organs of time, meaning the sun, moon, plan- 
ets and earth.?" Just as the first god corresponds to the general sower, albeit of 
soul-seed rather than physical seed, so does the sum total of the heavenly bod- 
ies correspond to the physical earth, albeit as soul-nurse rather than the nurse 
of the body-soul composite.28 Accordingly I conclude that Numenius had in 
fact interpreted the ‘true earth’ of the Phaedo in a similar manner to Harpocra- 
tion, elevating it to the heavens as an ‘earth’ for soul. The Phaedo’s subterranean 
places of punishment and rivers may therefore be placed anywhere beneath 
the upper limit of the planetary spheres. I should, however, resist the sugges- 
tion that such an interpretation is corporeal as implied by Damascius. Of course 
corporeal language is used as it had been by Plato, and of course itis interpreted 
spatially (as some later thinkers refused to do), but it is very much an ‘earth’ for 
souls. 


24 Ó MEV x&v erépyo NANG wuyfc onelpet elc TA PETAANYXAVOVTA ADTOD YAY) MALTA GÜMTAVTO; see 
H. Tarrant, 'Must Commentators Know Their Sources? Proclus In Timaeum and Nume- 
nius; in: P. Adamson—H. Baltussen—M.W.F. Stone (eds.), Philosophy, Science and Exegesis 
in Greek, Arabic and Latin Commentaries, London: Institue of Classical Studies, 2004, 188— 
189, for the emendation of ye àv to yewv. Other emendations may be tempting, including 
Ye<wpyöç> Qv. 

25 E.g. Tarrant, Must Commentators Know Their Sources? 

26 Tim. 41e2-3, 42d2-3; Numenius’ planting (and transplanting) god is therefore a law-giver 
(vouoBérn, fr. 13.6), distinguished from the seed-pouring yewpyöç, even though the two 
separate roles are impossible to discern in Plato. The first god in Numenius is barred 
from any demiurgic act, so that he may not organise the seed of which he is the origin; 
hence it must be the second god who takes the new living ‘seedlings’ and attends to 
their proper distribution, being more akin to one who plants out or transplants plants for 
whose original germination he is not responsible. The Platonic Demiurge, here as more 
famously at Tim. 39e (fr. 22), must for Numenius be double (fr. 21.4) as Proclus clumsily 
puts it. 

27 Earth’ here may be being interpreted as the Phaedo's ‘true earth, much as Proclus will 
appeal to that mega-earth to justify Plato's respect for it at 40c (In Tim. 111 141.19—33). 

28 Proclus sees the ‘men’ who live on the surface of the real earth as real men, i.e. souls at In 
Tim. 111 309.20—30. 
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5 Numenius’ Prison of Desire 


By comparison one might think that Numenius’ interpretation of the ppovpd 
at 62b is relatively simple. A ppovp& may be somewhere in which one keeps 
guard (a watch-tower or the like), or the guard-duty that one performs; it may 
also be somewhere in which others are guarded either as a punishment (a 
prison) or for one’s own protection.?? Numenius takes it to be one ofthe ancient 
images that indicate a misplaced soul, but it is not exactly detained against 
its will, since it has fallen from above due to pleasure,?? which Damascius 
understands to be standard Pythagorean doctrine (In Phil. 229). Hence, if desire 
is desire for pleasure, itis not surprising that it should retain the soul within the 
body. 

However, things are a little more complicated. It is very unusual that desire 
should be understood as a prison, and this needs further explanation. Editors 
fail to see that here the Phaedo is being understood in relation to one internal 
passage and two external ones. It may be seen in relation to Phaedo 82e, 
where the soul is bound into the body, as if into a eipyu6ç (another word 
for ‘prison’ or ‘constraint’), by the most fearsome of bonds, involving desire 
and hence the willing compliance of the soul that is bound. This passage, 
in turn, would seem to relate to the description of desire as the strongest 
bond, capable of binding the dead in the house of Hades at Cratylus 403c—d,3! 
so that in the eyes of Numenius it would also reinforce the idea that we 
embodied humans are actually confined within ‘subterranean’ regions, well 
below the surface ofthe true earth. Now admittedly Plato at Cratylus 403d-404a 
has a very unusual explanation of this supreme desire, making it desire for 
something like sophistic learning, but Numenius would be looking for some 
more venerable ancient meaning that lay behind Plato's seemingly satirical 
explanations, preferably a Pythagorean or Orphic meaning. Of two references 
to Orphic doctrine in the lead-up to this passage (400c, 402b), the earlier one 
holds that the body (spa) is where the soul is to be kept (cwetat) until it 
pays the penalty for its crimes, so that the 'keeping' is a kind of 'guarding* 
Thus according to 'Orphics' in the Cratylus the very name for body reflects 
its ppovpd-like function, just as long as ppovp& is interpreted as a place of 
detention. 


29 C£. Westerink, The Greek Commentaries in Plato's Phaedo, 11 28n; for Numenius this inter- 
pretation would not have been an option since he and Cronius regarded every case of a 
soul's adoption of a body as an evil (fr. 48). 

30 OÜTE T&yOĞAV Ect  ppoupd, Öç xtvec, GÜTE Y Yj90v, oc Nouuvios (fr. 32.10). 

31 Numenius makes direct reference to the Cratylus at fr. 6.1314. 
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In my view the Numenian interpretation here is well justified. It is wrong to 
refuse to read 62b (A) in the light of 82e (B), where the physical imprisonment 
ofthe soul within the body is reinterpreted psychologically. It is likewise proper 
to note that we humans are bound in a lower world by desire at Cratylus 403c-d 
(C) as in passage B, and to make the attempt to understand the two passages in 
conjunction. And it is likewise wrong to ignore the fact that Cratylus 400c (D), 
on Orphic authority, interprets the body as a place where the soul is detained 
for punishment much as in passage A. This web of interconnections makes it 
logical to connect passage D with passage A, given that it comes shortly before 
it, in spite of some rather obvious difficulties.?? 

What I wish to emphasise in regard to the interpretation of 62b is that 
the ppovpd is interpreted allegorically, and as a symbol for something that is 
important to the life of the soul. The physical confines of the bodily prison 
have become a symbol for the constraining force of desire that can so easily 
shackle the soul. And yet there is considerable justification for this symbolic 
interpretation both within the text ofthe Phaedo and in a dialogue whose initial 
version was probably not written very long before.33 


6 Numenius and Transmigration into Animal Bodies 


We move now to a case where Numenius (fr. 49) is accused by Aeneas Gaza, 
perhaps wrongly, of over-literalism: namely of being too ready to accept the 
idea that human souls can migrate into animal bodies (Phd. 81e-82b; cf. Resp. 
X 620a-c; Phdr. 249b; Tim. 42c; 91d6-92c3). In this case the first three examples 
taken are from the Phaedo passage: kites, wolves, and asses. The two additional 
examples, the ape and the swan, relate to choice of animal lives in the Myth 
of Er at Resp. X 620a-c. The Phaedo passage had been dominant in Aeneas 
of Gaza's mind, since it is the Phaedo where the creature into which they are 
bound matches the habits by which the souls have been characterized in their 
previous lives (81e1-4, cf. fr. 49.7-8), while the Republic allows that previous 
lives usually play a role but is less prescriptive (x 620a2—3). While the polemical 
text is not quite as explicit as it might have been, it gives the impression that 


32 These difficulties are confined to what follows 403c10, and are associated with the over- 
all tendency of the etymologies of the gods to make them as voüç-like as possible (see 
D. Sedley, Plato's Cratylus, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 2003, 90-95), a post- 
Anaxagorean tendency reflected also in the theology of the Derveni-papyrus. 

33 Accepting the well-documented two-version theory of Sedley, Plato's Cratylus, 616. 
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Numenius took the idea of animal-reincarnation quite literally, as must have 
been normal for an adherent of Pythagoras,3* and seems also to have been the 
norm for earlier interpreters.39 

Hence one should note here that, in spite of his willingness to use allegor- 
ical interpretation for any passages in Plato that appear to represent a more 
ancient wisdom, as well as for passages in, or aspects of, Homer and some other 
poets, Numenius does not always seek to treat the words of Socrates allegori- 
cally. Plato, he thinks, was quite capable of being straightforward at times,?9 and 
this no doubt agrees well with his picture of Plato as somebody who wove his 
discussions together from two kinds of material?" neither totally concealing 
his doctrines according to any conventional principles, nor being totally open 
about them, but treating each matter according to whatever rules he deter- 
mined (fr. 24.59-62). In these circumstances a major task for the interpreter 
would be to work out which tools of concealment, if any, Plato was using at any 
given point, and it is precisely this problem that ‘offered a reason both for the 
dissension and the doctrinal tug-of-war that came after him’ (fr. 24.62—64). 

In the case of metempsychosis involving the adoption of animal bodies it 
is curious that Plato himself will very soon allude to a myth that has three 
human beings metamorphose into different bird species. There are a number 


34 One thinks of the very early story that Pythagoras recognised the voice ofa friend in a dog's 
bark (Xenophanes fr. 7), as well as Lucian’s comic sketch Gallus that is based on the idea 
that Pythagoras could be reincarnated as a cockerel. The choice is interesting, for the cock- 
erel is one of two animals that Pythagoras allowed to be sacrificed according to Porphyry, 
v. Pyth. 36. Porphyry regards both animal transmigration and the kinship between humans 
and other living species as among the well-known doctrines of Pythagoras, v. Pyth. 19. 

35 Hence, according to Aeneas this is also the view of Harpocration (fr. 15, 18, 19) and Plotinus 
(Westerink gives Enn. 111 4 [15] 2, 1v 3 [27] 12 and v1 7 [38] 6 for the latter); Petty, Fragments 
of Numenius, cites Alcinous (Didasc., 25, 178.35-36, a rather non-committal passage), while 
Damascius (1 355) says that the ‘more ancient’ interpreters understood the soul’s taking 
of animal bodies xat& ouurAfpwotv; there was increased resistance to this view from 
Iamblichus on. Photius (Bibl. 129) tells us that Lucius of Patrae, the alleged source of 
the Lucianic and Apuleian Ass-novels, differed from Lucian insofar as he appeared to be 
endorsing the idea of animal transmigration; it is at least conceivable that this Lucius is 
the same as the Platonist critic of Aristotle’s Categories known to us from Simplicius. 

36 While anything that appeared in seemingly inspired contexts, including most myths, 
were usually considered suitable material for non-literal interpretation, the occurrence 
of such transmigration in the Timaeus with the endorsement of Timaeus himself (usu- 
ally regarded as a Pythagorean speaker who did not dissimulate) would have been less 
amenable. 

37 This is how I prefer to understand ovveğhaaTo tà npdyuata at 24.59. 
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of Greek tales that involve humans or heroes changing into birds,38 often birds 
who will continue to mourn for their loved ones. In some cases the relevant 
species of birds remains unnamed in Apollodorus' account (Bibl. 1 8.3; 111 12.5), 
but the more important ones are the myths of Tereus, Procne, and Philomela 
(hoopoe, swallow, nightingale) who mourn the loss of Itys; and of Ceyx and 
Alcyone (xfjó& of uncertain identity, and &Axvwv, probably a kingfisher, 1 7.4).39 
The pseudo-Platonic and pseudo-Lucianic Halcyon makes the cry of this last, 
attributed to her search for a lost husband, the starting-point for a Socratic 
discussion of belief in animal-metamorphosis, alluding to the Tereus-myth in 
section 8. 

Now Plato's Socrates has been explaining the outstanding beauty of the 
swan's final song in terms of its gladness at the life ahead rather than its sorrow 
that it is about to leave this life.^? His reasoning is as follows: 


On account of their own fear of death people get it wrong in the case of 
swans too, and they claim that they sing aloud out of pain because they 
mourn their death, and they fail to take account of the fact that no bird 
sings when it is hungry or cold or suffering some other pain, not even the 
nightingale itself and the swallow and the hoopoe, birds which they claim 
sing in mourning because of their pain. 

Phd. 85a3-9 


Now what is striking here is that only the nightingale is noted for its song, so 
much so that its only other appearance in Plato is when the soul of the musi- 
cian Thamyris chose the life of a nightingale in Republic x (620a6-7), Orpheus 
having chosen that of a swan.*! Consequently it is Procne, the character most 
affected by grief for Itys, her son, who will be turned into the melodious nightin- 
gale in the myth even in an early Homeric variant (Od. XIX 518-522). Philomela, 
her sister, is turned into a bird that cannot sing properly, the swallow, because 


38 In addition to those of the ‘mourning bird’ myths, see Apollodorus Bibl. 11 5.12: a male is 
turned into an owl by Demeter, while two females try to escape Zeus by adopting bird 
forms, Nemesis (goose: 111 10.7) and Asteria (quail: 1 4.1). 

39 Both terms have been employed in the scientific name for Kingfishers, the former in the 
Smyrna Kingfisher known to the Greek world, the latter in various compact Kingfishers of 
Africa, Asia, and Australia. 

40 On the swans involved see above p. 135, with n. 3. 

41 Theothernamed bird to be mentioned in this context is the eagle, chosen by Agamemnon 
(Resp. X 620b3-5); named mammals into which human souls transmigrate were lion and 
ape. 
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she has had her tongue excised by Tereus' sword. He becomes the hoopoe, not 
known as a songbird in spite of its familiar po-po-poi call.42 The hoopoe suits 
him because its long beak resembles a dagger and the crest acts as a symbol for 
his warrior mentality, while the swallow is alleged to suit one of the vengeful 
sisters because of the blood-red patch on its breast (Ovidius, Met. v1 669—674). 
Since this patch is actually on the throat, the original version almost certainly 
linked the blood-red patch with the excision of Philomela's tongue.*? Hence the 
animal forms adopted by all three characters ofthe myth illustrate the theory of 
81e that transmigrating souls adopt lives that suit their earlier behaviour, but it 
was only the nightingale that was known for a beautiful but mournful song, and 
hence it is the only species that needed to be mentioned here.^^ The addition 
of swallow and hoopoe serves only to bring to mind the myth that links these 
three spring migrants together, telling how all three had once been human, and 
so reinforcing the idea that transmigration from species to species is possible. 
It is comparatively easy to argue that Plato has ulterior motives in introduc- 
ing the Tereus-myth at 85a, and to connect this loosely with the earlier refer- 
ences to migration of human souls into animal bodies, but it is much harder 
to be sure of what exactly was in his mind. I would not argue that it confirms 
Plato's literal acceptance of transmigration between species. All that I would 
insist is that Numenius, the author of a work of religious philosophy entitled 
Epops (Hoopoe), is unlikely to have missed the only reference to this bird (and 
its associated mythology) in Plato. The contents of this work are unknown, but 
the title suggests a dialogue*® and fr. ıc tells us that it included the allegorical 
interpretation of material in the books of Moses and the prophets. It seems an 
improbable title for such a work, but the name is also suggestive ofthe ultimate 
religious or Platonist vision, érnonteia,# already a concept far more important 
in Platonism than it had been in Plato (Symp. 210a; Phdr. 250c). And at least 


42 Well captured by Aristophanes at Birds 228—262, as also in the name epops; in spring the 
species still inhabits well-vegetated areas of stony ground at the centre of Athens, such as 
Philopappos Hill. 

43  Philomelain the Latin tradition becomes associated with the nightingale, and Procne with 
the swallow. 

44 Itis true that a fragment said to be from Aeschylus (Aristotle, Hist. an. IX 51, 633a20—29), 
but counted as Sophocles Tereus fr. 581 following Pliny, associates the bird's post-breeding 
shyness and moult with its discontent and ill fortune. 

45 As we shall shortly see, there is no need to follow des Places, Fragments, 104, and express 
surprise at it. 

46 As early as Sophocles Tereus fr. 581.1 (= Aristotle, Hist. an. IX 51, 633a20) the name £rtoi is 
linked with the idea that he is a beholder (870716) of his own ills. 
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three other dialogues with a bird's name as their title had been written by the 
end of the second century. They were the pseudo-Platonic, pseudo-Lucianic 
Halcyon, which starts with the call of an allegedly grief-stricken bird, formerly 
human; the pseudo-Platonic Chelidon (Swallow), now lost,^" but named after 
another ofthe birds from the Tereus-myth; and the Lucianic Dream or Cockerel, 
named after the bird into whose body Pythagoras' soul has allegedly migrated. 
Unlike Halcyon, this last involves the bird as a speaking character. The prece- 
dent of Aristophanes’ Birds makes it likely that the hoopoe in Epops did so too, 
perhaps as an acute observer of human customs in the lands that it visits on 
migration like the transformed ass in the various ass-novels. Numenius' choice 
of the hoopoe rather than another bird from the same myth or a comparable 
one would seem to be explicable in one of two non-exclusive ways. First, the 
hoopoe's association with metamorphosis is so great that it has led even Aris- 
totle mistakenly to assume that it has two separate plumages (Hist. An. IX 15, 
616b1-2; 51, 633a18-19), and twin plumages are emphasised by the tragedian 
quoted after the latter passage.^9 Or second, the bird's own violent mythology 
had itself been sanitised (as in Aristophanes), and his kingly role reinterpreted, 
perhaps along Orphic lines, as one of spiritual leadership in a kingdom where 
birds have become a symbol for winged souls.^? In this case it would surely 


47  Thetitle occurs in the list of acknowledged spuria at Diogenes Laertius 111 62. 

48 Probably Sophocles (Tereus fr. 581) rather than Aeschylus (fr. 304); for moult details 
see http://www.ibercajalav.net/img/286 HoopoeUepops.pdf. Many avian species have a 
much greater contrast between summer and winter plumages, and a sharpening and 
brightening of the plumage in the breeding season is also quite normal. Nothing but 
myth suggests that the hoopoe should be singled out in this way. Particularly problematic 
is the description of the bird in early spring as like a white-clothed xípxoc. Since this 
word appears to have been a generic term for a small hawk (as opposed to any species of 
harrier, for which it is today the scientific name), I suppose that the author means to liken 
the very round-winged flight of the hoopoe to the round-winged soaring of the Eurasian 
Sparrowhawk Accipiter nisus, the male of which species is only fractionally bigger. The 
Sparrowhawk is barred underneath (most prominently towards the end of the wings), 
though never as prominently as the white on black barring of the hoopoe's wings. Arnott, 
Birds in the Ancient World, identifies the xipxoç with the Peregrine Falcon Falco peregrinus 
(also barred), whose flight is very different, but goes on to suggest that the relevant species 
in this reference is the Pallid Harrier Circus pallidus, in the mistaken belief that the author 
is talking of a whitish raptor. The comparison with the familiar Sparrowhawk would be 
strained, but no doubt help capture the predatory side of Tereus—the 'bold bird of the 
rocks in full display’ (line 3). 

49 Ido not wish to repeat here speculation about Orphic ideas (cf. H. Tarrant, 'Living by 
the Cratylus: Hermeneutics and Philosophic Names in the Roman Empire’, International 
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be relevant that Numenius’ own name, voumñvicx, is reported to have been the 
name of a species of bird too.5° 

While the fragmentary testimony points towards Numenius and others ofhis 
age, including Cronius (fr. 12 Leemans), as typical examples of those who dog- 
matically adopted the idea of animal transmigration found in certain Platonic 
works, a note of caution must be sounded. As author ofthe Epops, and no doubt 
in other ways too, Numenius stood to benefit from the wealth of useful imagery 
and story-telling potential following from the acceptance of the possibility that 
a potentially human soul could occupy an animal form. In this way he was no 
different from the authors ofthe ass-novels, at least one of whom, Apuleius, was 
a Platonist of Numenius' era, and found no reason to mention animal transmi- 
gration in his handbook De Platone et eius Dogmate. As in Plato's own work, the 
cautionary effect of the threat of reincarnation as an animal was considerable. 
And as Halcyon 3 adequately demonstrates, one did not have to be convinced 
that metamorphosis was possible in order to advocate a suspension of disbe- 
lief. Lucius, hero of Apuleius' Metamorphoses, advocates a similar suspension 
of disbelief at the commencement of the tale (Met. 1 3-4). There are ambigui- 
ties in Porphyry,*! and also in Alcinous,3? so that the entire tradition in which 


Journalofthe Platonic Tradition 3, 2009, 16), but Aristotle credited Orphics with the notions 

that the soul was absorbed from some kind of universal soul-stock present in the winds 
and breathed in from the outside air (De an. 1 5, 410b27-30), and Birds 691-699 offers 
a mock-Orphic cosmology. While Numenius believes that the soul is present from the 
moment of fertilisation (fr. 36), the notion of psychic wings suited his commitment to 
explaining the disembodied migrations of souls through the heavens. 

50 See Arnott, Birds in the Ancient World, s.v. Numenius is now a scientific name for various 
species of curlew, birds that happen to share the down-curved beak with the Hoopoe; the 
resemblance of the shape to that of the new moon is thought to have been the cause of 
its being so named in Greece. There is, however, what I see as an outside chance that the 
ancient report of a bird of that name had its origin in a misunderstood proverb. 

51 Theevidence is complicated, and Porphyry may well have attempted to navigate between 
extremes. One notes that in the Life of Pythagoras he accepts that the transmigration of 
human souls into animals and the kinship of humans with animals are routine doctrines 
of Pythagoras, yet enumerates only human lives among those that the sage was able to 
remember (v. Pyth. 19 and 45); Augustine believed that he rejected animal transmigration 
(300 F, 300a F, 300b F), while Nemesius seems to include him with Cronius and Theodorus 
among those who are opposed to lamblichus' sceptical position, attributing to all of them 
the view that all souls are somehow rational (447 F). The status of 382 F (Smith), which 
appears to accept animal transmigration, is in doubt, as the whole passage in Stob., Ecl. 
I 49.60 has now been claimed for Plutarch (fr. 200 Sandbach); see n. 54 below. 

52 When he speaks of the soul’s adoption of ‘many bodies, both human and non-human’ 
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Numenius moved seemed to be somewhat reluctant to embrace the idea of 
animal transmigration unequivocally. Nowhere is this reluctance displayed 
so clearly as in the cosmology of Timaeus Locrus (224-225), purportedly the 
Pythagorean original that Plato had employed in the composition of his own 
Timaeus, though probably written about a century before Numenius.9? This 
text is explicit about the false nature of Pythagorean warnings of transmi- 
gration into both female and animal forms: just as the physically sick can 
benefit from remedies that would otherwise be unhealthy, so the vicious can 
benefit from being told false tales of how cowards may become women, glut- 
tons pigs?^ and so on. Tales of such transmigration are thus reduced to ‘noble 
lies’ 

It is highly likely that by Numenius’ time Platonic interpreters had already 
ceased to regard a human soul’s occupation of an animal body as anything like 
normal. When the Halcyon suggests that one should suspend disbelief over 
animal-metamorphosis it is certainly not claiming that one should treat such 
a phenomenon as any more than a rare occurrence. In Apuleius it involves 
magic, for it takes the witch Meroe to turn men into a beaver, frog, or ram (Met. 
1 9), in each case as a kind of appropriate punishment. Lucius later requires 
a magic ointment to turn into an ass (Met. 111 24), and he becomes impris- 
oned in an asinine body as punishment for certain hedonistic and voyeuristic 


(Didasc. 25, 178.35-36), he does so only after raising serious doubts about the survival of 
the non-rational soul that lives only by phantasia, causing Dillon (J. Dillon, Alcinous: The 
Handbook of Platonism, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993, 155) some surprise. For if 
rational soul is by its very nature immortal, but non-rational soul is mortal, while humans 
have rational souls and animals have non-rational souls, then human souls should not 
be able to become animal ones, for then they would forfeit their essential property of 
immortality. Rebirth in animal bodies would also sit uneasily with the first two reasons for 
entry into mortal life given below at 178.36-38: waiting for their number, or conforming 
to the will of the gods. It is consistent rather with the second two reasons offered, lack 
of restraint or love of the body. Indeed love of the body is a reason given by Plato for all 
animal rebirth at Phd. 81e1-2, while lack of restraint sums up the faults attributed to those 
reborn as asses and the like at 81e6—82a2. 

53 I find no suggestion that Numenius depends upon Timaeus Locrus in des Places, Frag- 
ments, or Petty, Fragments of Numenius. 

54 The allegorical story of the transformation of Odysseus' men into pigs by Circe is inter- 
preted in terms of Pythagorean and Platonic tales of metamorphosis in Stobaeus, Ecl. 
I 49.60 - Porphyry 382 F Smith - Plutarch fr. 200 Sandbach. If the accreditation of this 
fragment to Porphyry in the Mss of Stobaeus is not at fault, then it is clear from my stylis- 
tic studies that Porphyry must have been closely following a source very close to Plutarch 
in style. 
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obsessions” as the priest of Isis will ultimately explain to him (Met. X115). The 
humour derives from the fact that it is a human being locked unnaturally in 
this unseemly animal body. The avian transformations in which the Tereus- 
myth concludes involve the punishment for crimes that Tereus, Procne and 
Philomela have all committed. At Resp. x 620a-d five out of eight named indi- 
viduals to choose their next life opt for non-human forms, but ofthese Orpheus, 
Aias and Agamemnon were deliberately avoiding a human birth, giving the dis- 
tinct impression that it was commonest for a human to choose another human 
existence. And while some souls that have been animals are there allowed to 
choose human lives, Phdr. 249b allows only animals that had formerly been 
human to opt for human form. To regard the passing of a human soul into an 
animal body as possible but abnormal would, I believe, be to regard it as a spe- 
cial kind of imprisonment: an imprisonment that locked a rational soul in a 
body not expected to act according to reason. 


7 Conclusion 


A recurrent theme of our treatment of Numenius has been that of the prison. 
The bodily phroura was a prison into which we were bound by desire; animal 
bodies may have been an especially severe example of a prison, punishment 
for the subhuman desires of only a few; even our dwelling-place on this earth 
was akin to a subterranean cavern within ‘Hades’. Everything is predicated on 
the view that this life represents a dislocation and a constraining experience 
for the soul, that its true life is elsewhere, and that therefore our present 
existence is very much as humans normally conceive the underworld to be. 
Could Numenius, even in the second century AD, have conceived of the Phaedo 
as a kind of Platonic labyrinth?56 Certainly the emphasis right from the title 
seems to have been on the escape from an unhappy detention, for the title of 
a Platonic dialogue generally picks out the participant in the discussion who 
would most readily be identified with the subject under discussion.5’ Phaedo 


55 lubrico virentis aetatulae ad serviles delapsus voluptates curiositatis improsperae sinistrum 
praemium reportasti. 

56 Iam thinking of course of the title of R. Burger, The Phaedo: A Platonic Labyrinth, New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1984, though without any intention of endorsing all the 
book's theses. 

57 Hence we have a Charmides that might otherwise have been named after Critias, a Gorgias 
that might have been named after Callicles, and a Laches that might have been named 
after Nicias. 
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is mainly known for the fact that he was kidnapped as an attractive youth, 
enslaved, forced to work in a brothel, and ultimately rescued thanks to the 
intervention of Socrates (Diogenus Laertius 11 105). He therefore serves as an 
archetype of one who had been rescued from captivity. 

Accordingly another word for prison, and one whose etymology relates to 
captivity,*? occurs at 57a2 in the very first sentence. This word returns at 14c1 to 
describe the state of those souls who remain confined in 'Hades' because they 
have not been purified by philosophy so as to rise to the 'true earth' above. It is as 
if a prison-motif holds the work together. Just after the beginning we meet the 
story ofthe execution's delay caused by the celebration ofthe 'twice seven' who 
escaped back to Athens and freedom from the Cretan labyrinth. A particularly 
striking example of the verb Avew (‘release’) occurs at 59e6 (cf. 60a2),59 where 
the official release of Socrates from his chains is preparatory to his death—the 
point at which Socrates expects to be released from his body. That expectation 
is humorously reinforced at the end of the dialogue, when he chides Crito for 
still believing thatthe body that is to be buried will be Socrates; the real Socrates 
will quickly escape (1154-5), with his last earthly obligations passed on to 
Crito (u5b, 118a). The escape from confinement upon this earth of ours will 
perhaps make him blessed and destined for something superior in the afterlife 
(59e2—60a1). 

Numenius' Phaedo was not about proving the immortality of the soul. 
Ancient wisdom, as adopted successively by Pythagoras and Plato, was not in 
need of modern proofs. Rather the dialogue offered an account of Socrates' 
final understanding ofthis ancient wisdom about the true status of human life 
here, and about the superiority and relative freedom of what awaits us beyond 
its constraints. We may not wholly be persuaded, and we may believe that he 
privileges the dramatic paraphernalia of the work over its rational content. 
However, he offers a corrective to the modern view and we should do well to 
learn from him. 


58  deouwtmptov, derived from Géouoçs (bond), is the usual word for prison in the Phaedo 
occurring six times, mostly early. The sentence at 57a would have been entirely intelligible 
without the inclusion of the words ‘in the prison’ and Plato could also have used the 
alternative term àvjuóctov. 

59 The Phaedo accounts for seven of about sixty occurrences of this verb in the dialogues. 


Plotin lecteur du Phédon : âme et la vie en 
IV7 [2] n 


Riccardo Chiaradonna 


1 Plotin comme exégète de Platon 


Platon est partout dans les Ennéades et le Phédon compte parmi les dialogues 
les plus présents. L' Index Fontium dans l'édition Henry-Schwyzer comprend 
environ 100 lieux où l'on peut déceler la présence du Phédon. Mais la liste est 
partielle’. Plotin incorpore ses sources de manière souvent implicite: un texte 
de Platon peut donc être à l'arrière-plan d'un passage plotinien, sans qu'il y ait 
de paralléle littéral précis. On peut aussi élargir la liste des citations littérales 
dressée par les éditeurs. Ainsi une contribution récente a montré combien le 
Timée était plus présent chez Plotin que la liste (déjà imposante) des passages 
parallèles dans!’ édition Henry-Schwyzer ne pouvait le suggérer?. Denis O'Brien 
a fort bien décrit cette situation: «to try to list the ‘conceptual’ citations to be 
found in the pages of the Enneads would be an endless task. One might almost 
just as well reprint the text entire »3. 

L'interprète se trouve donc confronté au probléme de l'abondance. Il est 
évident que Platon est la source d'inspiration fondamentale de Plotin et que 
sa philosophie se construit en grande partie comme une exégèse de Platon. 
Cependant, si on ne s'arréte pas à ce constat un peu superficiel, on voit que 
la situation est plus complexe. Le cas du Timée est révélateur. Ce dialogue est 
omniprésent dans les Ennéades, mais cela n'empéche pas que sa réception soit 
très sélective“. Plotin passe sous silence des sections entières de l'ouvrage (par 
exemple, la section sur les triangles atomiques), alors que d'autres sections 


1 Voir P. Henry — H.-R. Schwyzer (eds.), Plotini Opera, T. 111, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1982, 
351-352. 

2 Cf. E. Gritti — C. Riedweg, Echi dal Timeo nelle aporie sull’ impassibilità dell'anima in Enneadi 
111 6, 1-5. Frutti di una synousia plotiniana’, Elenchos 31, 2010, 123-150. 

3 D. O'Brien, ‘Immortal and Necessary Being in Plato and in Plotinus; in: J. Cleary (ed.), The 
Perennial Tradition of Neoplatonism, Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1997, 39-103: 58. 

4 Je synthétise ici brièvement le contenu de R. Chiaradonna, ‘Plotinus’ Metaphorical Reading 
of the Timaeus: Soul, Mathematics, Providence’, in: P. d'Hoine — G. Van Riel (eds.), Fate, 
Providence and Moral Responsibility in Ancient, Medieval and Early Modern Thought. Studies 
in Honour of Carlos Steel, Leuven: Leuven University Press, 2014, 187-210. 
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ont une position centrale dans sa lecture et se trouvent très souvent citées ou 
paraphrasées (par exemple, la section sur l'intelligible comme un vivant par- 
fait)>. D'autres passages sont interprétés de manière métaphorique. De cette 
manière, Plotin peut citer le Timée pour défendre une position très différente 
par rapport (et même opposée) à sa source: c'est ce qu'on voit dans la lec- 
ture plotinienne du démiurge, car Plotin en vient à refuser le modèle artisanal 
de causalité pour les intelligibles (v1 7 [38] 1-2). Tout cela n'arrive pas par 
hasard, car les choix exégétiques de Plotin correspondent à des choix doctri- 
naux précis sur lesquels se fonde sa lecture de Platon (la version du platonisme 
qu'il défend). Lorsqu'on aborde le dossier «Platon source de Plotin », il faut 
donc distinguer deux aspects: d'un cóté, la présence d'un dialogue dans les 
Ennéades; de l'autre cóté, l'usage que Plotin fait de sa source. Ce n'est qu'en 
abordant ce dernier aspect que l' on peut vraiment reconstruire la lecture ploti- 
nienne et comprendre sa signification philosophique. Dans cette contribution, 
je me bornerai à commenter un seul passage, qui me paraít cependant trés 
significatif pour reconstruire l'attitude de Plotin à l'égard du Phédon, soit la 
lecture qu'il donne de la dernière preuve de l'immortalité de l'âme en 1v 7 [2] 
n. L'intérét de ce texte réside dans le fait méme qu'il se trouve dans un des 
tout premiers traités de Plotin. Il s’agit d'un écrit scolastique où Plotin dépend 
largement de discussions traditionnelles et qui a peu à voir avec les grands 
ouvrages de la maturitéé. Comme on le verra, méme ici Plotin est tout sauf 
un paraphraste neutre de Platon. Méme ici on retrouve (bien que de maniére 
schématique et condensée) les aspects les plus typiques de sa métaphysique 
et de son rapport avec la tradition plus ancienne: c'est ce cadre théorique qui 
explique ses choix exégétiques et ses corrections par rapport à Platon. 


2 L'âme et le feu 


Le traité Iv 7 [2] Hepi &ĝavaciaç buys porte sur l'incorporalité de l âme et sur 
son immortalité. Plotin consacre de longues sections à réfuter les thèses rivales 
et «corporalistes» pour proposer, dans la section finale, un exposé de sa doc- 
trine sur le sujet. Le Phédon y occupe une position centrale. Dans le chapitre 
8^, Plotin aborde la thèse de l'áàme-harmonie, à propos de laquelle il présente 


5 Platon, Tim. 31b. Cf. Plotin, Enn. VI 2 [43] 2157-58; 221-3; VI 6 [34] 7.16-17 ; 15-8-9; 17.39; VI 7 
[38] 8.31; 12.3; 36.12. 

6 Cetraité a fait l’objet de nombreuses recherches récentes: voir par exemple les articles réunis 
dans R. Chiaradonna (ed.), Studi sull'anima in Plotino, Napoli: Bibliopolis, 2005. 
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une série d’ arguments critiques qui se fondent en partie sur la section corres- 
pondante du Phédon (Phd. 85e-86e ; 92e-94e)”. Le Phédon revient dans la pars 
construens du traité, lorsque Plotin argumente en faveur de l'immortalité de 
l'âme. Le dialogue est à l’ arrière-plan de toute la section, mais les allusions 
sont particulièrement claires dans les chapitres 1112, lorsque Plotin paraphrase 
trois des quatre preuves qui y sont fournies®. L’ ordre est cependant différent et 
Plotin combine les preuves du Phédon avec!’ argument du Phèdre sur le rapport 
entre l'àme et le mouvement. Le dernier argument du Phédon, qui souligne 
le lien essentiel entre l âme et la vie, ouvre ainsi la discussion (1.3-18 ~ Phd. 
105b—e). Il est suivi par la preuve issue du Phèdre et fondée sur le rapport entre 
l'âme et le mouvement (12.4-8 ~ Phdr. 245c). Ensuite, Plotin présente briève- 
ment!’ argument de la réminiscence (12.8-11 ~ Phd. 72e—73a) et, en dernier lieu, 
l'argument sur la nature simple de l Ame (12.10—20 ~ Phd. 78b—c; 80a). 

La dernière preuve du Phédon joue un rôle clé dans cette section. C’est donc 
sur cette preuve que se concentrera notre discussion. Denis O'Brien a déjà 
abordé ce dossier de facon magistrale et notre analyse est fort redevable à son 
travail. L argument de Plotin s'ouvre par l’ énonciation lapidaire de la thèse 
qu'il va montrer dans les lignes qui suivent: l âme est une chose telle que la 
vie lui est présente «d'elle-méme» et ne pourrait donc pas périr (à 7&peorı 
uv &E ¿autot Cu, Hy ody olóv TE dnoAéoB ou, 11.2—3). Il faut dés lors élucider ce que 
signifie exactement que l'áme ala vie par elle-méme et pourquoi cela implique 
que cette vie ne puisse pas périr. 

On sait que l'argument de Platon est controversé!®. Le rapport de l âme à la 
vie est comparé au rapport du feu à la chaleur (c'est un point sur lequel Plotin 
revient, comme nous le verrons plus loin), de la neige au froid et du trois à 
l'impair (Phd. 103c-104a). Le lien nécessaire entre le feu et la chaleur rend le 
feu essentiellement chaud: il ne peut donc pas rester ce qu'il est et devenir 
froid. La même chose est valable pour |’ Ame, qui est essentiellement vivante et 
donc immortelle (&8&veToç, Phd. 105c-e). De ce fait, Platon tire la conséquence 
trés problématique que l’ âme est aussi impérissable (avwAe8poc, Phd. 106a—e). 


7 Voir M. Baltes (+) — C. D'Ancona, ‘Plotino, L'immortalità dell'anima. 1v 7 [2], 8%, in: 
Chiaradonna (ed.), Studi sull'anima in Plotino, 19-58. 

8 J.-M. Charrue, Plotin lecteur de Platon, Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1978, 195-204 donne une 
présentation claire de cette section et des paralléles avec le Phédon. 

9 Cf. O'Brien, ‘Immortal and Necessary Being’. 

10 Pour une discussion récente, voir Platone: Fedone, a cura di F. Trabattoni, trad. di S. Marti- 
nelli Tempesta, Torino: Einaudi, 2012, LXX V- LXXXI1I, qui discute également les principales 
interprétations. 
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Dès l antiquité, cette conséquence fut contestée et le Péripatéticien Straton de 
Lampsaque formula une objection souvent reprise par les interprètes: l âme est 
immortelle tant qu'elle existe (ý buy, £cc' dv H, &O&vorroç), mais cela n' implique 
pas qu'elle soit impérissable!!. Dans les lignes 9.1314, Plotin paraphrase libre- 
ment le Phédon en spécifiant que ce qui est divin et bienheureux est «vivant 
par soi et étant par soi» (Tâ Belov rav xai tò axdpiov iSpdcbat Set Cv nap’ abtod 
xal dv rap’ adtod)!2. Comme l'a montré O'Brien, Plotin semble compléter ainsi 
le dernier argument du Phédon (en répondant implicitement à Straton): car 
l'âme pour Plotin n'est pas seulement essentiellement vivante, mais elle est 
aussi essentiellement existante. Par conséquent, l'áme est immortelle et impé- 
rissable (d&vmAe8poc xai &8dvaros : 9.11)3. Cependant, le contexte n’est pas encore 
tout à fait identique au Phédon, car Plotin explique dans ces lignes quelle est la 
nature de l être intelligible et divin dont l âme fait partie (10.1-2)'4. Une telle 


11 Cf. Damascius, In Phd. 1 431-443 = Straton, fr. 80 Sharples: voir R.W. Sharples, ‘Strato of 
Lampsacus: The Sources, Texts and Translations, in: M.L. Desclos - WW. Fortenbaugh 
(eds.), Strato of Lampsacus: Text, Translation, and Discussion, New Brunswick: Transaction 
Publishers, 2011, 5-229, 171-175. 

12 Je suis l'editio maior de Henry et Schwyzer en écrivant adtod avec un esprit doux; la 
normalisation &öToü dans l'editio minor n’est pas nécessaire: voir O'Brien, Immortal and 
Necessary Being’, 60. 

13 Voir O'Brien, ‘Immortal and Necessary Being, 57-59. 

14 Voir O’Brien, ‘Immortal and Necessary Being’, 57 n. 73. Il s’agit un point central dans toute 
cette section: Plotin défend l'immortalité de l’âme en présentant sa nature comme celle 
d'un être intelligible. De cette manière, la distinction entre les niveaux de | intelligible 
(l'Intellect et l âme) est passée sous silence, ce qui n'est nullement un cas isolé dans les 
Ennéades: voir, à ce propos, l étude classique de H. Blumenthal, Nous and Soul in Plotinus: 
Some Problems of Demarcation! in: Plotino e il Neoplatonismo in Oriente e in Occidente, 
Roma: Accademia dei Lincei, 1974, 203-219. La question se pose cependant de comprendre 
comment l'áme peut, en méme temps, étre un étre par soi et un étre dérivé, en tant 
qu'elle dépend des principes supérieurs dans la hiérarchie métaphysique (l'Intellect et 
l'Un). O'Brien, Immortal and Necessary Being’, 43-54 aborde ce probléme. Il suggère que 
les deux aspects ne sont pas incompatibles, car la structure de la causalité plotinienne, 
selon les deux mouvements complémentaires de la procession et de la conversion, permet 
de concevoir l'existence de l'àme comme étant en méme temps dérivée des principes 
supérieurs et causée par l’ âme elle-même. La question est évidemment trés complexe et 
ne peut pas être abordée dans cet article. Comme le montrent les lignes 1v 7 [2] 918-21 et 
11.7-11, Plotin caractérise l'étre « par soi» de l’âme/intelligible en opposition à l être des 
corps et de leurs qualités (la couleur blanche, la chaleur du feu). Bref: Plotin oppose l'étre 
par soi de l âme à tout ce qui est sensible et matériel (et, en tant que matériel, mortel 
et périssable). Quand, en effet, Plotin se concentre sur l'opposition entre le domaine 
du sensible et le domaine de l'intelligible, la distinction entre les différents niveaux des 
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réalité est un être «par soi»: l'être est donc interne à sa nature. Par consé- 
quent, ce qui est intelligible ne pourra pas tantôt être, tantôt ne pas être (9.18), 
et il se distinguera des qualités comme le blanc, qui n’ont pas | être dans leur 
nature propre (9.20—21)55. L'association «vivant par soi et étant par soi» relève 
de ce contexte, c'est-à-dire de l'explication générale des caractères propres de 
Vintelligible, auquel l âme appartient. Le lien entre cette doctrine et la preuve 
du Phédon reste encore implicite dans ce chapitre, mais il s'éclaircit un peu 
plus loin quand, dans le chapitre n, Plotin reprend la preuve de Platon. 

Pour montrer que l'áme est immortelle et impérissable, Plotin compare 
d'abord, comme |! avait fait Platon, la relation àme/vie à la relation feu/chaleur: 


En effet, comment pourrait-elle périr, n'étant pas adventice ni encore 
comme la chaleur est présente au feu ? Je veux dire, non pas que la chaleur 
est présente au feu comme une chose adventice, mais qu'elle s'y trouve, 
sinon dans le feu, du moins dans la matiére sous-jacente au feu. Par cette 
dernière, en effet, le feu est aussi dissous. Mais l’ âme ne possède pas la 
vie de manière telle qu'une matière, en existant, serait sous-jacente, et 
qu'une vie, en survenant à elle, rendrait l’ âme manifeste.!6 


PLOTIN, Enn. IV 7 [2] 1.3-9 


Platon ne signale aucune différence entre la manière dont la chaleur est pré- 
sente dans le feu et la manière dont la vie est présente dans l’âme (cf. Phd. 105d). 
Plotin voit les choses de manière différente. D' abord, il pose la relation entre 


principes métaphysiques passe souvent au second plan (l'exemple le plus célébre de cette 
situation étant le traité bipartite VI 4-5 [22-23]). La section finale de 1v 7 [2] présente 
une situation analogue et il est inévitable de constater qu'il y a une certaine tension 
entre ces sections plotiniennes et les textes où l'effort de distinguer l'âme par rapport 
à l'Intellect amène Plotin à souligner de manière trés nette la différence entre les deux 
niveaux (voir par exemple 111 7 [45] u, le célèbre chapitre sur la genèse du temps). Ce 
dossier a récemment été abordé par F. Karfik, ‘Le temps et l âme chez Plotin: A propos 
des Ennéades VI 5 [23], 1; 1V 4 [28], 15-16; 111 7 [45], 11, Elenchos 33, 2012, 227-258. 

15 Un parallèle assez précis de cet argument se trouve dans vi 3 [44] 6. 

16  müg yap odx eintytEv ye osav 008’ ad OÜTUÇ Exovaay, Wç TH mpl h BEpuôTns T&pEOTI; Aéyw 
DE oby coc ETAKTÖY ý Bepuotns TH Tupi, AN StI, ci xal UN TH opt, dA TH óroxetgévy TH mpl 
day. Tabty yàp xal Gialbetor tò Tüp. H dE ivy] ody obtw Thv wv Exel, wo DAnv pèv oüdav 
broxetobat, Cwhy BE En” abt yevopévny thy duyhv &moósitat. Je cite, avec plusieurs modifi- 
cations, la traduction de Plotin: Traité 2 (1v, 7), Introduction, traduction, commentaires et 
notes par A. Longo, Paris: Cerf, 2009. Je me sépare de Longo surtout en ce qui concerne 
l'interprétation de 1v 7 [2] 1.7-9 ('H 8€ buy [...] &ro8eiEot) : voir infra. 
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quelque chose d'adventice (¿naxtóv) et son sujet (on pourrait dire: son sujet 
d'inhérence), à quoi cette chose survient (scil. survient de l'extérieur)". Plotin 
ne donne pas d'exemple, mais on pense à la condition d'un accident transi- 
toire qui survient à la substance. Naturellement, la vie n'est pas présente à 
l âme de cette manière. Le deuxième type de relation est intrinsèque et cor- 
respond à la manière dont la chaleur est présente dans le feu. Les notions de 
matière/sujet et d'inhérence mises en œuvre par Plotin dans ces lignes sont 
redevables à la philosophie péripatéticienne et il est intéressant de rappeler 
que la chaleur avait, pour les exégètes d' Aristote, le statut d'une qualité essen- 
tielle ou constituante s’ agissant du feu (cf. Porphyre, In Cat. 95.22-27)8. Ils’ agit 
donc d'une propriété connaturelle, qui détermine le feu dans sa nature et que, 
pour cette raison, le feu ne peut pas perdre sans cesser d'exister. C'est pour- 
quoi, dans son traité Sur la substance et la qualité (11 6 [17] 314-16), Plotin 
assimile le statut de la chaleur dans le feu au statut de la forme essentielle, 
en soulignant qu'il ne faut pas le confondre avec le statut d' une qualité extrin- 
séque. 

On pourrait penser que Plotin applique cette méme relation à l'àme, en 
disant que la vie est une propriété intrinséque et essentielle, connaturelle 
à l'âme, comme la chaleur est connaturelle au feu. Cependant, il n'en est 
pas ainsi: Plotin oppose justement l'inhérence de la chaleur dans le feu à 
l'inhérence de la vie dans l’ âme. Il est vrai, en effet, que la chaleur est une pro- 
priété connaturelle du feu, mais la chaleur est pourtant une propriété adventice 
par rapport à la matière (première) qui sert de substrat au feu: Aéyw dé oby 
tc énaxtov Y] Oep uÓTNG TH Tupi, GAA’ Stl, el xal ur) TH Tupi, CAAA TH DTOKELMÉVN TH 
Ttopl üy (11.5—6). On a donc le schéme suivant (que l'on retrouve, de manière 
trés intéressante, dans un fragment du grand commentaire aux Catégories de 
Porphyre)??: la chaleur est une qualité adventice par rapport à la matière pre- 
miére. En déterminant ce substrat, la qualité constitue un étre physique (le 
feu) par rapport auquel elle est connaturelle ou essentielle. Ainsi, la chaleur 
est un constituant essentiel du feu, mais un accident de la matière. Par consé- 
quent, le feu sera essentiellement chaud, mais il ne sera pas impérissable. Il 


17 Plotin utilise souvent ¿naxtóv dans le sens de «ce qui survient de | extérieur»: voir, dans 
ce méme traité, 2.13; 9.10; 85.12. L’ analogie entre le statut de ce qui est ¿naxtóy et le statut 
de l'accident qui survient à la substance peut se fonder sur 11 6 [17] 2.30-31: dote &tvot THY 
Tordtyta Bi&Oectv tiva ETİ tals obcioc hòn oÙoous Eft’ exaxtyy elt’ EE apxñs uvoboav. 

18 Cf. J. Barnes, Porphyry: Introduction, Translated, with a Commentary, Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 2003, 222—224. 

19 Cf. Porphyre apud Simplicius, In Cat., 481-33 = 55F. Smith; voir, en particulier, 48.16-26. 
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peut périr en vertu de la matière dont il est composé (tadty yàp xoi GlxAdetot 
tò TÜP, 11.7). L argument est très condensé mais, selon toute vraisemblance, la 
raison de ce fait est que la matière du feu peut accueillir les qualités contraires 
par rapport à celles qui le constituent: par conséquent, le feu (chaud et sec) 
périt et d'autres éléments s'engendrent. Plotin utilise ainsi de maniére trés 
ingénieuse la doctrine aristotélicienne de la transformation réciproque des 
éléments pour montrer qu'un étre sensible, qui est F de maniére essentielle, 
est toujours corruptible en vertu de la matière qui lui sert de sujet. 

Plotin refuse de concevoir la structure de l'âme selon ce modèle. C'est 
pourquoi, dans les lignes 11.7-9, il conteste que la vie soit une qualité inhérente 
à la matiére. Malheureusement, ces lignes ne sont pas claires et l'avis des 
traducteurs est partagé. Voici le texte imprimé dans les deux éditions de Henry 
et Schwyzer: ‘H 8& puyy oùy odtw thv čwhv Exel, wç DAnv èv odoav dnoxetobat, 
Conv 8& ex’ abt yevouévnv thv buyhv dmodeiéou. La tradition manuscrite est 
unanime à une (insignifiante) exception près: à la ligne 11.9, on trouve dans 
la famille x adriv à la place de oj). Les problèmes de traduction portent sur 
deux points principaux: (i) les sujets des deux verbes à l infinitif óvtoxeicot 
et &roöelğeı dans la proposition subordonnée introduite par oc; (ii) le sens du 
participe o0cav29. Pour Ficin, le sujet du premier verbe est Ax et le sujet du 
second est Cw|v. Quant au participe odoav, Ficin semble lui accorder un sens 
copulatifen le liant (de manière problématique) à óroxeic0ot: « anima vero non 
sic habet vitam, ut ibi quidem materia sit subiecta, vita vero illi accedens declaret 
animam ». Parmi les traducteurs plus récents, Igal adopte une interprétation 
semblable, car il regarde tAnv comme le sujet de dmoxetcbat et accorde au 
participe oücav un sens proche du copulatif («exister comme»), en le liant à 
dnoxeiobor: «El alma, en cambio, no posee la vida de tal forma que exista una 
materia como sustrato y que el advenimiento de vida sobra la materia muestre 
como resultado el alma». Selon une autre solution, défendue par Harder et 
adoptée par plusieurs spécialistes, le sujet de dnoxeîo@at serait plutôt l âme et 
odcav aurait un sens copulatif qui, cette fois-ci, s'explique parfaitement, car le 
participe en vient à être lié non pas à Ünoxeio8at, mais à Anv: «Die Seele aber 
hat ihr Leben nicht in dem Sinne dass sie als Stoff zugrundeliegt, dann das Leben 
in sie kommt und sie damit erst zur Seele macht »?!. Tout récemment, Longo a 


20 Oo Leverbe &moğeixvvyı est utilisé ici dans le sens de «rendre manifeste, amener à la lumière, 
révéler ». Voir J.H. Sleeman (T) — G. Pollet, Lexicon Plotinianum, Leiden/Leuven: Brill/Leu- 
ven University Press, 1980, s.v. dnodetxvivat b). 

21 Cette solution a été reprise dans plusieurs traductions: voir par exemple Armstrong: «But 
soul does not have life in this way, as if it (scil. the soul) was underlying matter and life came 
upon it and made it soul». 
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avancé une troisième hypothèse. Elle corrige amodeiEat («avoir montré») en 
ànoðékacða («avoir accueilli») et fait de l'accusatif thv buy le sujet des deux 
verbes à l'infinitif; oócov aurait encore une fois un sens copulatif??: «Mais 
l âme ne possède pas la vie de cette manière-ci, comme si l âme, étant comme 
matière, était sous-jacente et gu' elle avait reçu une vie qui lui serait survenue ». 

Le texte est très obscur et condensé, mais deux éléments, l'un d’ ordre gram- 
matical et l'autre d'ordre doctrinal, peuvent aider à l'interpréter. D'un point 
de vue grammatical, il faut faire attention à la corrélation entre yev obcav et dE 
(...) yevopévyy, qui suggère de distinguer entre, d'un côté, quelque chose qui 
existe (en accordant à obcov un sens existentiel), qui est — pour ainsi dire — 
« déjà là» et, de l'autre cóté, quelque chose qui lui «survient». D'un point de 
vue doctrinal, il est trés important de souligner le paralléle entre cet exemple et 
l'exemple du feu que Plotin vient de mentionner en 1.5-7. Dans cet exemple, 
le feu est soigneusement distingué de la matière qui lui sert de sujet (et en vertu 
de laquelle le feu peut périr). En n.6, Plotin parle, en effet, de tH üroxeuew xà 
Ttopl Ay; il ne parle pas du «feu qui est comme matière ». Selon son exemple, le 
feu n'existe tout simplement pas avant que la chaleur ne détermine la matiére: 
il ne se trouve pas d’abord dans un état matériel ou inchoatif, puis dans un état 
accompli ou formé. 

Ce que Plotin conteste, c'est la possibilité d'appliquer ce schéme à l’ âme, 
et donc de penser qu'il y ait d'abord une matiére sous-jacente, ensuite une 
qualité (la vie) qui survienne à cette matière et fasse ainsi surgir l âme comme 
un composé de matière et de vie. Si cela est vrai, il est raisonnable de regarder la 
matière comme sujet de ünoxeloğaı: c’est la solution de Ficin et de Igal, et c’est 
la solution que nous avons retenue plus haut. Comme nous venons de le noter, 
cependant, notre accord avec Ficin et Igal n’est que partiel, car à notre avis il 
faut accorder à o8oav un sens existentiel, et non copulatif, et il ne faut donc pas 
lier odcav à droxeîo@au. Selon notre interprétation, Plotin dit que la matière est 
un sujet en existant, en étant déjà là. On pourrait traduire yev obcav par «en 
existant déjà », en glosant légèrement de manière à faire ressortir clairement la 
corrélation entre yev odoav (une matière qui est déjà là et qui sert de sujet) et 
dé (...) yevouévny (une vie qui survient à la matière préexistante). La traduction 
de Harder nous semble moins convaincante. D' abord, cette solution introduit 
une asymétrie entre la traduction de ÜAyv pèv odoav droxeîo8ou par «sie (scil. die 
Seele) als Stoff zugrundeliegt» et la traduction de Gay dé En’ adtÿ Yevouévnv Thv 
boyy &nodetEat par «das Leben in sie kommt und sie damit erst zur Seele mach». 


22 Selon Longo, Plotin: Traité 2 (Iv, 7), 93 n. 13, la corruption a pu être causée par une faute 
d'onciale dans une séquence de lettres arrondies. 
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La corrélation entre uèv osav bmoxetobat et dE (...) yevouévyv (...) dmodetéou 
suggère bien plutôt que les sujets sont d'un côté la matière, de l’autre côté la vie. 
Qui plus est, la solution de Harder fait perdre la correspondance avec l' exemple 
du feu. Comme on vient de le voir, l'analogie vise à montrer que les réalités 
composées viennent à l'étre quand la qualité essentielle détermine la matiére 
et constitue ainsi la chose en question: le composé est donc le terminus ad 
quem de ce processus. Si l’on considère thy buyyv comme sujet de broxetobat, 
il faut admettre que le composé soit aussi le terminus a quo en existant à 
l'état inchoatif comme matiére avant que la forme ne survienne à celle-ci. 
Or cette conclusion semble peu plausible. Si tout cela est vrai, on ne pourra 
pas non plus accepter |’ hypothèse intéressante de Longo. En effet, d'un point 
de vue grammatical, on voit mal comment thv buxiv à la ligne 11.9 pourrait 
être le sujet des deux verbes à l’ infinitif. La correction &roóei£ot / &ro8é&oc0ot 
n'est pas non plus nécessaire, car le texte des mss. ne pose aucun probléme 
et, surtout, donne un meilleur sens que le texte corrigé. Si l'on accepte la 
traduction de Longo, il faudra supposer encore une fois que l'áme soit présente 
dés l'origine, comme terminus a quo, et qu'elle reçoive ensuite la vie en elle. 
Comme on vient de le voir, le parallèle entre le feu et l’ âme milite contre une 
telle conclusion. 

Pour résumer: Plotin conteste que la vie soit un composé matériel comme 
le feu et que la vie soit la qualité qui constitue ce composé. On devra donc 
supposer l'existence d'un troisième type de relation entre l'áme et la vie, car 
la vie par rapport à l âme n'est ni une qualité accidentelle ou adventice, ni une 
qualité essentielle ou connaturelle. 


3 L ame identique à la vie et al’ être 


C'est ce que Plotin explique dans les lignes qui suivent, dans lesquelles il 
suggère que la vie n'est ni un accident de l’ âme ni sa différence spécifique, car 
la vie est plutôt identique à l âme: 


En effet, (a) ou bien la vie est essence, et une telle essence vit par elle- 
méme - ce qui est, ce qui fait l'objet précis de notre recherche, |’ âme — et 
ils admettent que ceci est immortel; (b) ou bien ils dissoudront de nou- 
veau ceci aussi en tant que composé, jusqu'au point d'arriver à un immor- 
tel qui se meut par lui-méme, pour lequel il n'est pas permis d' accueillir 
un destin de mort; (c) ou bien, disant que la vie est une affection adven- 


tice de la matiére, ce à partir de quoi cette affection est parvenue à 
la matiére, cela méme ils seront obligés d'admettre qu'il est immortel, 
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puisqu'il ne peut pas recevoir le contraire de ce dont il est porteur. Mais 
il y a en fait une nature unique qui vit en acte??. 


PLOTIN, Enn. IV 7 [2] 11.9-18 





Dans ce passage, Plotin présente trois hypothèses (a = 11.9712); (b = 1112-14); 
(c = n.14-18), dont la première est la position correcte sur le rapport entre 
l'àme et la vie, alors que les autres sont des hypothéses incomplétes qu'on 
peut réduire à la premiére lorsqu'on les développe de maniére adéquate. (a) 
Après avoir contesté que la vie ait par rapport à l’âme le statut soit d'une 
qualité adventice soit d'une qualité constituante, Plotin souligne que la vie 
est une essence qui vit en vertu d'elle-méme. Elle n'a donc pas besoin d'étre 
inhérente à un substrat pour exister (soit de manière adventice soit de manière 
essentielle). Bien que les mots ne soient pas les mêmes, on retrouve ici le couple 
de concepts mentionnés deux chapitres auparavant, soit l'étre primaire (en 
1110 le terme oùoia apparaît deux fois en l’espace d'une ligne) et la vie primaire. 
En 9.14, Plotin parle du divin qui est Cav nap’ adtod xod dv map’ adto; en 1110-11, 
il parle d'une ovata nap’ adtij¢ Goo. Ces deux descriptions désignent en effet, de 
manière légèrement différente, la même chose, c’est-à-dire une nature qui est 
l'unité parfaite de l être et de la vie. Il ne s’agit pas de la vie et de |’ être propres 
de ce qui est sensible et matériel, mais de l'étre et de la vie pris en eux-mêmes, 
que Plotin conçoit comme auto-subsistants et séparés du monde sensible. 

Or, cette essence/vie n'est autre chose que l âme (ônep éotiv, 8 Öyroüyev, ý 
poyy, 11.11) qui, grâce à cette condition, vit par elle-même, alors que les êtres 
vivants (et animés) ont la vie gráce à elle. Pour Plotin, dire que l'àme est 
«vivante par elle-même» ne veut donc pas dire que l’ âme est essentiellement 
vivante: son argument suggère plutôt que l’ âme «vit par elle-méme» en tant 
qu'elle est une essence identique à la vie?^. Or, cette essence/vie, qui est l âme, 


23 “H yàp odcia éoriv ý Cor, xad Éctiv ovata yj votó) nap’ adris Coux—brep &oxtv, 0 Enroûuev, 
ý poxn—xal todto dOdvorrov duoroyovaty, 7 dvaArdcovow wç abvOetov xol todto mé&Atv, Éwç dv 
elc dbdvatov ÉMwot nap’ adtod xivobuevov, à ph épis BavdTov potpav B£yecOot. "H réôos 
erraxtov TH UA A€yovtes Thy why, nap’ Stov TOÜTO TÒ ndBos EANAVEGev elc THY DAV, adTO Exetvo 
dvaryxacOhnoovtat duoroyety dOdvatov elvou, di8excov dv tod évavtion à Émipéper. AMA ydp oxi 
pia pois évepyeix ca. Trad. Longo, modifiée. 

24 Ce chapitre est reproduit comme Baustein 158.2 dans le volume v1.1 du recueil Der Pla- 
tonismus in der Antike édité par Matthias Baltes (voir H. Dörrie (T) — M. Baltes, Von 
der «Seele» als der Ursache aller sinnvollen Ablüufe [Der Platonismus in der Antike 6/1], 
Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: Frommann-Holzboog, 2002, 60-63 ; commentaire aux pages 257— 
258). intitulée de la section 158 est Die Seele ist mit dem Leben identisch et correspond 
parfaitement à la thèse défendue par Plotin. On peut se demander si Plotin tirait cet argu- 
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ne peut qu'être immortelle. On a ainsi une sorte de preuve ontologique. L âme, 
dans sa nature, implique de manière indissoluble, jusqu'à s'identifier avec eux, 
l'étre etla vie. Bref: dire que la vie est présente dans l'áme signifie, aux yeux de 
Plotin, que, dans l'áme, l'étre et la vie s'identifient. Une fois cela reconnu, on 
ne peut que reconnaître l âme comme un être immortel et impérissable, parce 
qu'elle ne peut cesser d’être et de vivre. La preuve de Plotin se concentre ainsi 
sur le type de substance (intelligible) qu'est l’ âme et sur la manière distinctive 
dont les prédicats de l'âme lui appartiennent (c'est-à-dire en s'identifiant 
parfaitement à sa nature). L'âme est donc une substance identique à la vie et 
pour laquelle la vie n'est autre chose que l'étre (et vice versa). Un objet de ce 
type ne saurait se trouver dans notre monde sensible et corporel, car la matière 
l'empêche; mais, comme nous le verrons plus loin, pour Plotin il est impossible 
d'expliquer le monde sensible sans postuler un tel principe. 

Plotin reviendra sur ce sujet dans un ouvrage plus tardif, la deuxiéme section 
du traité Sur les genres de l'étre (v1 2 [43]). À nouveau, il conteste la possibilité 
que l'àme soit un composé et, de manière parallèle à Iv 7 [2] u, il rejette 
pour!’ âme soit la composition d'un accident et de la substance (par exemple, 


ment d'une source plus ancienne. Le premier texte dans cette section du Platonismus 
est, en effet, un passage du Pseudo-Plutarque, Parsne an facultas animi sit vita passiva 5, 
62.25-63.8 Ziegler-Pohlenz, qui présente un argument fort semblable à celui de Plotin, 
par exemple dans la fusion entre la dernière preuve du Phédon et la preuve du Phèdre 
(Eyovda yàp Çev, pOMov & oca Goh, xiveîrai xd’ Éauthv); de même, l'usage de notions 
aristotéliciennes, et notamment de la notion de l'évépyeta, apparente ce texte à Plotin de 
manière frappante (voir 1v 7 [2] 1118). Selon Baltes (254), le Pseudo-Plutarque serait le pre- 
mier Platonicien qui défend la thèse de l'identité entre l âme et la vie. Cependant, ce texte 
est probablement tardif: dans son recueil des fragments de Plutarque, F.H. Sandbach (Plu- 
tarch: Moralia. xv: Fragments, edited and translated, Cambridge (MA): Harvard University 
Press/London: Heinemann, 1969, 34) le caractérise ainsi: «a competent and methodical 
academic exercise, whose author makes no attempt to render palatable the severity of his 
logic. Nothing in Plutarch's surviving works remotely resembles it. It clearly belongs to the 
time of the revived Aristotelianism, and I should guess to the third or fourth century A.D.» 
Plus qu'une source de Iv 7 [2] u, ce texte pourrait donc être un document de sa postérité. 
Il est vrai qu’ Alexandre d' Aphrodise semble connaître et rejeter la doctrine de l'identité 
entre I’ âme et la vie (Quaest. 118, 54.15 Bruns: Eri ox Eott TadTOV buy xad Go) et il est trés 
probable que Plotin incorporait des interprétations du Phédon déjà existantes. On peut 
bien penser que l'interprétation de certains passages (par exemple la mention de ait 
TÒ THS Luis eldoç en Phd. 106d) avait déjà conduit les exégètes à postuler l'identité entre 
l'âme et la vie. Cela dit, comme nous visons à le montrer dans cet article, la lecture de la 
derniére preuve par Plotin conduit aux doctrines centrales de sa métaphysique et on ne 
saurait donc l'expliquer par ses sources éventuelles. 
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blanc et homme), soit la composition d’une qualité constituante et de son 
substrat (VI 2 [43] 5.21-26). Les différents aspects qui constituent l âme sont, 
en effet, parfaitement unis et interpénétrés, tout en étant différents entre eux. 
Le parallèle avec 1v 7 [2] 11 est frappant: «Il faut que l'étre de l âme soit en 
elle, comme ‘sa source et son principe’ (Phdr. 245c), ou mieux, qu'il soit tout 
ce qu'elle est, et donc une vie; en outre, ces deux éléments, être et vie, doivent 
ne faire qu'un» (vi 2 [43] 6.6—-8)5. Il est intéressant de rappeler brièvement 
la place de la digression sur l'âme et sa vie dans le traité vi 2 [43]. Plotin 
souligne que nous découvrons ensemble l'étre et la vie dans notre âme et que 
nous les saisissons de facon appropriée quand nous détournons notre pouvoir 
cognitif du monde corporel (7.2). Il s'agit d'un point capital, qui est aussi 
sous-jacent al’ argument de Iv 7 [2] 11: pour Plotin, l'être et la vie appartiennent 
au monde intelligible de facon primaire. Ils ne sont donc pas des prédicats du 
monde sensible, que nous appliquons par analogie à |’ intelligible: l être et la 
vie sont plutót des aspects caractéristiques du monde intelligible pris en tant 
que tel, qui s'appliquent au sensible de manière secondaire et dérivée (voir VI 3 
[44] 2.2). C'est en réfléchissant sur ces concepts constitutifs de l'intelligible 
que nous pouvons découvrir, selon Plotin, les cinq genres suprémes. Ceux-ci, 
issus de la lecture plotinienne du Sophiste, sont, pour reprendre l'expression 
heureuse de Pauliina Remes, «the necessary condition of Intellect's life and act 
of thinking »?$. Tout cela n’est évidemment pas présent dans Iv 7 [2], mais il est 
trés important de noter que la lecture plotinienne dela preuve finale du Phédon 
et son interprétation du rapport entre l'étre et la vie dans l’âme s'intégrent 
dans une conception distinctive du monde intelligible comme unité parfaite et 
interpénétrée d’être et de vie que Plotin développera de manière approfondie 
dans les traités plus tardifs et qui constitue l'arriére-plan de sa métaphysique 
de l Intellect. 

Comme on l'a vu plus haut, les hypothèses (b) et (c) ne sont pas satisfai- 
santes et se réduisent à l'hypothèse (a). Selon (b), l âme serait une substance 
composée. Comme c'est souvent le cas, l'argument est trés dense et il faut un 
peu gloser le texte. Plotin semble suggérer que, si on conçoit l âme comme 
vie primaire et comme principe de vie dans les autres choses, et si on conçoit 


25 “H Sel toûro tò civar adts évrès civar otov nyyyy xai dpyjv, u&XXov BE névra, Sou oti: xoi 
eyv Tolvuv- xoti ouvdupw Ev tò elvat xal thv Gory. Je cite la traduction de Plotin: Traités 
42-44. Sur les genres de l'étre, 1, 11 et III, présentés, traduits et annotés par L. Brisson, Paris: 
GF-Flammarion, 2008. 

26 Voir P. Remes, Plotinus on Self: The Philosophy ofthe « We», Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2007, 145. 
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un tel principe comme une substance composée, il faudra ensuite résoudre ce 
composé dans ses constituants jusqu'à parvenir à son constituant fondamen- 
tal lui permettant d'étre un principe de vie: or ce constituant fondamental 
n'est rien d'autre que l'àme immortelle théorisée dans l'hypothèse (a). Il est 
intéressant de remarquer une nuance dans la présentation. Dans (a), l'âme est 
une «substance qui vit par elle-même» (111-11); dans (b), le constituant fon- 
damental est un étre «immortel qui se meut par lui-méme » (1113). Ainsi, la vie 
est remplacée par le mouvement. L'introduction du mouvement, qui ne joue 
aucun rôle dans la démonstration finale du Phédon, renvoie évidemment à la 
preuve du Phdr. 245c. Ce n'est pas un cas isolé, car dans toute cette section 
Plotin lit en surimpression les arguments du Phédon et l'argument du Phèdre: 
l âme est donc immortelle et indestructible en tant que principe de vie et prin- 
cipe de mouvement (cf. IV 7 [2] 9.5-12). On pourrait dire que l âme immortelle 
est auto-motrice et auto-vivante, alors que les corps mortels dérivent la vie et le 
mouvement de l âme. Le deux concepts, par ailleurs, sont presque interchan- 
geables chez Plotin, qui regarde la vie comme l'aspect dynamique des étres 
intelligibles et identifie parfois ouvertement la vie intelligible et le mouvement 
intelligible (v1 2 [43] 7.35-36; VI 7 [38] 9.16). On retrouve donc la situation déjà 
remarquée dans (a): la défense que Plotin propose de Platon se fonde certes 
surl' interprétation des dialogues, mais la manière distinctive dont Plotin inter- 
préte les textes de Platon (dans notre cas, le Phédon et le Phédre) et les fait 
interagir entre eux ne peut s' expliquer que dans le cadre de sa métaphysique 
(on pourrait dire: de sa version du platonisme) qui donne une place capitale à 
la notion de l'être intelligible comme un vivant pourvu de mouvement. 

Selon l'hypothése (c), la vie n'est pas un étre auto-subsistant, mais une 
simple affection qui survient à la matière (md&8o¢ énaxtov TH BAY, IV 7 [2] 1114). 
Il s'agit d'une hypothése semblable à celle mentionnée quelques lignes aupa- 
ravant, quand Plotin contestait que la vie puisse étre une qualité adventice de 
la matiére, comme la chaleur. Hypothése semblable sans étre cependant tout à 
fait identique: alors qu'en Iv 7 [2] 1.8-9, Plotin évoque l'hypothése que l âme 
soit un composé de matiére et de vie, comme le feu est un composé de matiére 
et de chaleur, en 1.14338 il conteste que l'âme, identique à la vie, puisse être 
une affection de la matiére. Malgré cette différence, l'analogie est trés forte, 
car dans les deux cas la vie en viendrait à étre regardée comme une affection 
inhérente à un substrat matériel. Comme nous l'avons vu plus haut, en 11.910 
Plotin passe immédiatement de |’ hypothèse qu'il rejette (la vie comme diffé- 
rence spécifique d'un être matériel) à l’ hypothèse qu'il défend (l'àme est une 
substance auto-subsistante et identique à la vie). Dans la discussion de (c), 
il présente la raison de ce passage. Il s'agit d'un type d'argument que Plotin 
adresse souvent contre les positions matérialistes et qui vise à montrer leur 
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incohérence?7. Dans notre texte, il demande quelle est l’origine de la vie/affec- 
tion dans la matière et suggère, de manière très rapide, que, pour répondre à 
cette question, on sera forcé de reconnaître une source d’un ordre différent, qui 
est immortelle puisqu'elle n’est pas susceptible de recevoir la mort, c’est-à-dire 
le contraire de ce qu'elle apporte. On reconnaît ici aisément une réminiscence 
fidèle du Phédon. Plotin, en effet, ne fait autre chose que reprendre | argument 
de Platon sur l âme qui est cause de la vie dans les corps où elle est présente 
(Phd. 105c), et qui ne peut pas accueillir la mort, c'est-à-dire le contraire de la 
vie qu'elle apporte (1116-17). Il y a cependant à nouveau une nuance, car Plotin 
explique immédiatement cette conclusion par les mots &MA& yap ot pia güç 
évepyela (da (1118). En tant que cause de la vie et immortelle, l âme est donc 
identifiée à une «nature unique vivante en acte». Comme c'est trés souvent 
le cas, Plotin utilise ici le vocabulaire aristotélicien pour gloser Platon. Dans 
l'usage plotinien, I’ expression évepyeix Cou est équivalente à l expression rap’ 
adtis Coco en 1110-1. L'áme est donc «vivante par elle-même » en tant qu'elle 
«une nature vivante en acte»: cela veut dire que l’ âme n'est rien d'autre que 
vivante ou que, de sa propre nature, l’ âme n'est rien d'autre que la réalisation 
parfaite de la vie. De ce fait, elle peut produire la vie dans les autres choses. 
Celles-ci ont la vie de manière dérivée, c'est-à-dire par la présence de l’âme, 
qui est principe de vie (1v 7 [2] 9.12). 


4 L'arriére-plan péripatéticien 


Pour Aristote aussi, l âme est un principe de vie: car l âme est ce qui permet 
au corps naturel d’être un vivant (De an. II 1, 412a19—21; II 2, 413a20-31). De 
ce point de vue, la position que défend Plotin est parfaitement cohérente 
avec la philosophie péripatéticienne. Cependant, Plotin conteste que l'âme 
soit liée dans sa propre nature à un corps vivant: elle ne peut donc étre, en 
elle-même, la forme d'un corps naturel qui possède la vie en puissance (ei8oq 
awpatos pvatxod Suvdpet wv EyovToç: De an. 11 1, 41222021). L âme, comme 


27 Cette notion de « matérialisme » est en effet très large, car elle comprend les positions phi- 
losophiques qui ne reconnaissent pas l'existence de causes essentielles indépendantes 
des corps pour expliquer les distinctions fondamentales que nous retrouvons dans le 
monde sensible: dans cette perspective, l'hylémorphisme est pour Plotin une thèse maté- 
rialiste. Sur la critique de l'hylémorphisme chez Plotin, voir R. Chiaradonna, 'Hylémor- 
phisme et causalité des intelligibles. Plotin et Alexandre d' Aphrodise, Les études philoso- 
phiques 3, 2008, 379-397. Les textes de référence sont les traités v1 1 [42] et vi 3 [44] Sur 
les genres de l'étre. 
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nous venons de le voir, est pour Plotin une substance subsistante en elle-même 
et identique à la vie: dans sa nature, elle ne peut pas se réduire à l'acte d'un 
composé matériel vivant. De ce point de vue, l'àme-vie plotinienne a un statut 
semblable au premier moteur d' Aristote: il s'agit d'une substance intelligible 
dont l'activité n'est autre chose que la vie (voir Metaph. A 7, 1072b26-28). Mais 
le premier moteur d' Aristote n'est évidemment pas la cause essentielle qui 
produit la présence de la vie dans les corps vivants. Pour Aristote, la vie des 
organismes corporels est plutôt un phénomène primitif?? et l âme, en tant 
que forme hylémorphique, est le principe qui explique les fonctions vitales 
que nous trouvons dans les organismes. Pour Plotin, en revanche, on ne peut 
pas expliquer le phénomène de la vie si l'on reste dans le domaine des corps 
et de leurs propriétés. Car l'âme, en tant que forme hylémorphique, ne peut 
que se réduire à la propriété d'un corps: le simple fait qu'elle soit congue 
comme la forme d'un corps vivant impose de tirer une telle conclusion. La 
distinction entre l'inhérence d'un accident à la substance et la présence de la 
forme essentielle dans le composé hylémorphique se révéle, de ce point de vue, 
inadéquate. 

On pourrait dire que, pour Plotin, la conception du vivant dans un cadre 
hylémorphique ne peut qu' amener aux positions défendues, dans l’école péri- 
patéticienne, par Aristoxène et Dicéarque (l'àme n'est qu'un état du corps, son 
«harmonie» )?°. La raison en est que l âme hylémorphique, sans une fondation 
intelligible et indépendante des corps, se réduit à une sorte d' épiphénoméne 
du corps; elle est privée de toute réalité propre. Cela peut expliquer, par ailleurs, 
pourquoi la critique de la doctrine de l'áme-entéléchie dans le chapitre 1v 7 [2] 
85 estsisommaire et pourquoi Plotin semble ignorer dans ce chapitre les efforts 
d' Aristote et de ses exégètes pour ne pas réduire l'àme à une simple affec- 
tion du corps. En effet, Plotin paraît suggérer que l'hylémorphisme implique 
une corporalisation trés grossière de Vâme39, Une telle conclusion est his- 


28 Bien quà plusieurs égards critiquable (et par ailleurs souvent critiqué), l'article de M. Bur- 
nyeat, Ts an Aristotelian Philosophy of Mind Still Credible? (A Draft), in: M.C. Nussbaum - 
A.O. Rorty (eds.), Essays on Aristotle’s De Anima, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992, 16-26 
demeure, a cet égard, fondamental. 

29 Surla position épiphénoméniste de ces disciples d' Aristote, voir l'étude de V. Caston, 
'Epiphenomenalisms, Ancient and Modern; Philosophical Review 106, 1997, 309-363. 

30  Cfiv7 [2] 85.5-9: El pëv odv fj napaBéBAnra mpoiwtot, oc popp dv8piivroc npòç xoXacóv, 
xal Stapovpevov Tod cwpatos cvppeptZecbar THY puxnjy, xod émoxontouévou TIVÒÇ uépouc LETH 
to &moxomévtos puys uóptov elvat. Sur ce chapitre, voir l'étude de C. Tornau, Plotinus’ 
criticism of Aristotelian Entelechism in Enn. 1v 7 [2], 8°.25-50’, in: Chiaradonna (ed.), Studi 
sull'anima in Plotino, 149—179. 
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toriquement fausse et Plotin était certes tout à fait au courant des efforts 
pour éviter de telles positions dans la tradition péripatéticienne (et notam- 
ment dans la lecture d' Aristote, essentialiste et centrée sur la forme, dévelop- 
pée par Alexandre d' Aphrodise)?.. Pour Plotin, probablement, de tels efforts 
n'étaient tout simplement pas capables de résoudre le probléme fondamen- 
tal et ils étaient donc voués à l'échec. Selon lui, en effet, sans faire référence 
à des causes d'ordre extra-physique et incorporelles, l âme ne peut pas vrai- 
ment se distinguer du corps et, par conséquent, la vie demeure inexplicable. 
Car, en tant que tels, les corps et les formes qui leur sont immanentes sont 
morts (11 4 [12] 5.1618; 111 8 [30] 2.31732). Ils n’ont pas en eux le principe de 
leur vie ou de leur mouvement (comme on vient de le voir, les deux reviennent 
au méme). C'est pourquoi, à ses yeux, les positions matérialistes (dans toutes 
leurs variantes) sont, en dernière analyse, impossibles à défendre, si l’ on recon- 
nait en méme temps l'existence du phénoméne de la vie dans le corps. Pour 
Plotin, la vie dans le corps ne peut que renvoyer à un principe originaire, non 
corporel, qui n'est pas la vie d'un sujet vivant mais qui s'identifie à la vie en 
elle-méme. C'est cette vie/substance intelligible qui est le principe de la vie 
secondaire et dérivée que nous voyons dans les corps vivants. Et une telle 
vie/substance ne peut qu'étre immortelle, si on la conçoit de manière adé- 
quate (c'est-à-dire comme une substance dans laquelle l'étre et la vie ne font 
qu'un). 

Ce développement n'est pas énoncé dans la discussion, trés sommaire, de 
(c), mais il vient en lumière si nous lisons ces lignes dans un contexte plus 
large, qui comprend l’ensemble du chapitre et les critiques des positions maté- 
rialistes développées dans les chapitres précédents. Un tel contexte renvoie 
évidemment aux grandes discussions d' Aristote et de sa physique que Plotin 
développera dans ses traités plus tardifs et que l'on peut voir à l'état inchoa- 
tif dans la discussion sommaire et schématique de 1v 7 [2] n. Dans le fond, 
tout cela n'est qu'un développement du Phédon. Plotin, de méme que Pla- 
ton, pense que les corps ne sont pas vivants en eux-mémes et que la cause 
de la vie en eux est l âme: une substance qui vit par elle-même et qui pro- 
duit la vie dans les corps où elle est présente. Ce qu'on ne pourra pas trouver 
chez Platon, c'est l'insistance de Plotin sur la nature propre de l âme et sur 
la maniére dont il faut concevoir sa nature, identique à la vie, pour la distin- 
guer de maniére suffisante par rapport aux corps. Bref: ce qu'on ne peut pas 
trouver chez Platon, c’est la facon distinctive dont Plotin développe la doctrine 


31 Cf. M. Rashed, Essentialisme. Alexandre d' Aphrodise entre logique, physique et cosmologie, 
Berlin: de Gruyter, 2007. 
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des causes intelligibles pour expliquer quelle est la structure d’un être incor- 
porel et comment sa manière d’être se distingue précisément de la manière 
d’être typique des corps??. Pour Plotin, l âme vit en acte de manière tout à fait 
différente par rapport à la manière dont le feu sensible est chaud en acte: sa 
paraphrase de la dernière preuve du Phédon se fonde sur ce constat fondamen- 
tal. 

Il est également possible que ce chapitre propose une discussion implicite 
des arguments formulés contre la dernière preuve dans la tradition péripé- 
ticienne. De manière très intéressante, Straton de Lampsaque et Boéthus de 
Sidon ont probablement adressé la même objection contre la dernière preuve 
du Phédon: pour les deux Péripatéticiens, |’ âme, tout en étant une qualité inhé- 
rente à un sujet corporel, est essentiellement vivante et donc immortelle dans 
son essence. On ne peut pas dire «l'áàme est morte», de méme qu'on ne peut 
pas dire que «le feux est froid » :le prédicat «étre mort» est incompatible avec 
l âme car pourrait-on gloser, la vie est la différence spécifique de |’ âme. Mais 
cela n'implique nullement que l'áme soit impérissable: cela implique seule- 
ment que l'áme soit essentiellement vivante tant que l'àme existe dans un 
corps. Pour Straton, méme la vie qui se trouve «dans un sujet» ne peut pas 
accueillir son contraire et être morte: oddë ý £y Ünoxeuévw Cr) tod évavtiou 
dextixy (Damascius, In Phd. 11 78 = Fr. 813-2 Sharples). Robert Sharples a très 
bien glosé cet argument: 


To say «living creatures die by admitting death » is (...) self-contradictory, 

for «this living creature is (now) dead» is as self-contradictory as Plato 
supposes «this soul is now dead» or «this snow is now hot» to be. And on 
this basis living creatures will be just as immortal as Plato argues their souls 
to be^, 


Dans sa réponse à Straton, Damascius distingue deux types de vie: d'un cóté, 
la vie qui apporte la vie, de l'autre, la vie qui est engendrée par cette vie 


32 Pour plus de détails, voir R. Chiaradonna, ‘Intelligibles as Causes in Plotinus’ Metaphysics: 
Enn. v17 [38], in: C. Natali — C. Viano (eds.), Aitia 11: Avec ou sans Aristote. Le débat sur les 
causes à l’âge hellénistique et impérial, Leuven: Peeters, 2014, 185—213. 

33 Pour Straton, cf. Damascius, In Phd., 1, 433 et 442 = fr. 80.8-u et 33-35 Sharples. Pour 
Boéthus, voir [Simplicius], In De an., 247.23-26 Hayduck. Sur ces objections, on consultera 
l'article de F. Trabattoni, ‘Boeto di Sidone e l'immortalità dell'anima nel Fedone, in: 
T. Bénatouil — E. Maffi — F. Trabattoni (eds.), Plato, Aristotle, or Both ? Dialogues between 
Platonism and Aristotelianism in Antiquity, Hildesheim: Olms, 201, 1-15. 

34 Cf. Sharples, ‘Strato of Lampsacus, 177 n. 1. 
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primaire et qui est une affection du sujet vivant (7&90ç [...] tod dnoxemmévou)55. 
L'analogie avec Iv 7 [2] 1 est frappante, bien que Plotin ne soit pas mentionné 
par Damascius (qui paraphrase, en revanche, les arguments de Proclus)36. On 
a vu, en effet, quelle stratégie adopterait Plotin pour répondre à l'argument 
de Straton: il est parfaitement vrai qu'un sujet vivant ne peut pas étre mort 
en tant que vivant. Mais un sujet vivant matériel n'est pas autre chose que 
vivant; il n'est pas identique à la vie. Tout au plus, on peut dire que la vie 
appartient au vivant de maniére essentielle (comme la chaleur appartient au 
feu). La situation est différente pour l'áme, qui n'a pas de matière: dans l’ âme, 
par conséquent, l'étre et la vie ne font qu'un. Tout vivant corporel ne peut 
pas satisfaire cette condition: la simple présence de la matière l empêche. Et, 
comme on l'a vu, pour Plotin on ne pourrait méme pas dire que toute vie 
n'est autre chose que la vie d'un sujet matériel, car sans admettre une cause 
incorporelle et auto-subsistante, séparée des corps, la vie est inexplicable. À 
ses yeux, on ne pourra jamais expliquer la présence de la vie dans le corps en 
faisant de la vie une fonction de la matiére. 

Il est donc probable que ces sections plotiniennes soient à l'origine des argu- 
ments utilisés contre les critiques péripatéticiennes du Phédon par les Néopla- 
toniciens plus tardifs. Que Plotin se soit lui-méme confronté à ces objections 
n'est nullement impossible, car Plotin était trés familier avec les débats dans 
la tradition péripatéticienne. Malheureusement, il ne cite jamais nominative- 
ment ses adversaires plus récents, et nous n'avons pas l'ouvrage de Straton 
pour confronter les textes dans les détails (la situation est beaucoup plus favo- 
rable dans le cas d' Alexandre d' Aphrodise). Il faut donc rester dans le domaine 
des hypothéses, mais l'hypothése que les critiques de Straton se trouvent à 
l'arrière-plan de la défense de la dernière preuve du Phédon en Iv 7 [2] u est, 
me semble-t-il, plutôt bien fondée?". Dans le fond, la manière dont Plotin dis- 


35 Surla postérité des arguments de Straton et leur discussion chez Damascius, voir I’ analyse 
de S. Gertz, Death and Immortality in Late Neoplatonism: Studies on the Ancient Commen- 
taries on Plato’s Phaedo, Leiden: Brill, 2011, 152-158 avec le compte rendu de G. Chemi dans 
Studia Graeco-Arabica 3, 2013, 283-289 ; mais aussi les contributions de H. Baltussen et de 
S. Gertz dans ce volume. 

36 Pour une version plus détaillée de cette réponse, cf. Damascius, In Phd. 1 448. 

37 Plotin, en effet, présente ses arguments comme s'il visait à réfuter des adversaires: voir 
ópoàoyoĝðow ; dvaAvcovat (1112) ; vayxaoBoovtat óuoAoyetv (1116). etc. Dans d'autres trai- 
tés, ces références génériques s'expliquent bien comme des allusions à des Péripatéti- 
ciens: voir VI 1 [42] 1.28-30; v1 7 [38] 21435. Il serait donc tentant de supposer que Straton 
et Boéthus, les Péripatéticiens critiques du Phédon, se cachent derrière les adversaires ano- 
nymes de Plotin en Iv 7 [2] 1112. La prudence est, cependant, nécessaire. Il est probable 
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tingue l'inhérence de la vie dans l âme par rapport à l'inhérence de la chaleur 
dans le feu se comprend trés bien comme une réponse à Straton. Une réponse 
qui vise à sauver Platon en corrigeant un point faible dans sa derniére preuve 
(l'analogie entre I’ Ame et le feu) et qui, à son tour, renvoie aux grands thèmes de 
la métaphysique de Plotin, notamment sa doctrine des intelligibles et de leur 
manière d'étre?8, 


que Plotin connaissait les critiques de Straton et de Boéthus, et que Iv 7 [2] u présente sa 
réponse à ce type d'objections. Il est cependant impossible d'aller plus loin. 

38 Je tiens à remercier les participants au colloque de Bruxelles pour leurs précieuses 
remarques. Germana Chemi, Alessandro Linguiti, Stefano Martinelli Tempesta et Walter 
Lapini ont eu l'amabilité de discuter cette étude avec moi: qu'ils en soient ici remerciés. 
Un remerciement trés vif va à Denis O'Brien, pour sa lecture approfondie et pour ses cri- 
tiques. Toutes les erreurs sont miennes. 


Syrianus and the Phaedo 


Pieter d' Hoine* 


1 Introduction 


Itis highly doubtful whether the fifth-century Athenian neoplatonist Syrianus 
ever wrote a commentary on the Phaedo. Nonetheless, I will argue that there are 
good reasons to give him a prominent place in the history ofthe interpretation 
of the Phaedo's in Antiquity. It is my belief that Syrianus' role in the history 
of the Phaedo is indeed far more considerable than one would expect solely 
on the basis of the few explicit references to the Athenian Diadoch in the 
commentaries of Damascius and Olympiodorus. To address the problem of 
Syrianus' place in the reception of the Phaedo in later neoplatonism, at least 
three very different sets of questions can be raised: (1) First, in which writings 
did Syrianus elaborate his views on the Phaedo? Which sources can we use to 
reconstruct these writings and to what extent do they allow us to develop a 
clear grasp of Syrianus' understanding of the Phaedo? (2) Second, which role 
did the Phaedo play in the development of Syrianus' own Platonism? How 
important was the Phaedo for Syrianus, and how did his understanding of the 
dialogue influence his broader philosophical views? (3) Third and finally, what 
influence did Syrianus have on interpretations ofthe Phaedo in later Platonism, 
including the later commentary tradition on the dialogue? How important a 
source was Syrianus ultimately for later commentators such as Damascius and 
Olympiodorus? 

To arrive at answers to these questions, I will first discuss the scarce evidence 
that we have about the writings in which Syrianus formulated his views on the 
Phaedo (8 2). I will subsequently attempt to characterise Syrianus' main exeget- 
ical tenets and hermeneutical presuppositions in approaching the Phaedo by 
means oftwo test cases for his interpretation ofthe dialogue. The first concerns 
Syrianus' interpretation ofthe argument from contraries, which can be broadly 
reconstructed on the basis of Damascius' and Olympiodorus' commentaries 
($3). The second case pertains to Syrianus’ understanding of the argument 
from recollection, the main lines of which we can retrace, as we will subse- 


The research for this paper was carried out in the context of two research projects on the later 
Neoplatonic accounts of qualitative properties funded by the ku Leuven Research Fund and 
the Research Foundation— Flanders (Fwo). 
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quently see, in a few passages from his commentary on the Metaphysics (8 4). 
This second case will also testify to the importance of the Phaedo to Syrianus' 
overall views on concept formation, on the nature of mathematical objects, and 
on Platonic Forms, as well as to the historical influence of these views. 


2 Writings on the Phaedo 


The only extant list of Syrianus' writings from Antiquity is the one transmitted 
in the Suda, a famously uninformative list. Under the lemma 'Syrianus' (1662), 
the Suda reads as follows: 


He wrote: a commentary on the entire Homer in seven books; four books 
on the Republic of Plato; two books on the theology of Orpheus; [like 
Proclus] On the gods in Homer; Harmony of Orpheus, Pythagoras, and 
Plato with the Oracles, ten books; and some other exegetical works.! 


SUDA, S.V. "Euptotvóc 


This list is problematic in many respects, but detailed discussion of its short- 
comings falls beyond the scope of this paper? One summary example of its 
unreliability is to be found in the fact that Syrianus' two extant works—a com- 
mentary on books B, T, M and N of the Metaphysics and the commentaries on 
the rhetorical treatises of Hermogenes, presumably from the same author?— 


1 Éypabev eic “Ounpov Gov dnouvmua Ev BiBAiois Entd, elc THY xoArcetay ITAdtwvos BıBAla Técoapa, 
alg THY Oppéus Beokoylav BıBAla do, [elc tà IIpdxAov] Hepi TAV map’ 'Ourjpo Sedv, Xupqoviov 
"Oppéws, Ilvaryöpov, MAdtwvoç nepi tà Ayla BiBAic dixa: xar da twee Eyy Ted. 

2 For a discussion of this list, see K. Praechter, ‘Das Schriftenverzeichnis des Neuplatonikers 
Syrianos bei Suidas, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 26, 1926, 253-264. For more elaborate discus- 
sions of Syrianus' works, see also K. Praechter, s.v. Syrianos, in: Paulys Realencyclopádie der 
classischen Altertumswissenschaft, neue Bearbeitung von G. Wissowa, hrsg. von W. Kroll und 
K. Mittelhaus, 11.8, Stuttgart: A. Druckenmüller 1932, col. 1730-1733; E. Zeller, Die Philosophie 
der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung, dritter Teil, zweite Abteilung: Die nacharis- 
totelische Philosophie, Hildesheim: Olms, 1963, 820-823; R.L. Cardullo, Siriano: Esegeta di 
Aristotele. I: Frammenti e testimonianze dei Commentari all' Organon, Firenze: La nuova Italia 
editrice, 1995, 31-44. 

3 Inhis edition of the commentary on nepi otáceov, H. Rabe raised a number of doubts with 
respect to the identification of Syrianus, author of the commentaries on Hermogenes, with 
Syrianus the Athenian neoplatonist—though he himself was inclined to accept this attribu- 
tion: see Syriani in Hermogenem commentaria, ed. H. Rabe, vol. 11, Leipzig: Teubner, 1893, 1v- 
vit. This attribution is now commonly accepted, see e.g. Praechter, Syrianos, col. 1732-1733; 
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are not even explicitly mentioned. The list is certainly incomplete and at the 
very least misleading;* it has also been suggested that the Suda may refer to 
an early phase of Syrianus' literary activity? At any rate, the category of the 
'other exegetical works, which may have comprised any interpretative work 
from full-blown commentaries to exegetical treatises on specific passages, is 
the most interesting one for our purposes. As there is ample evidence that 
Syrianus occupied himself in writing with the Phaedo, some scholars have sug- 
gested that the ‘other exegetical works’ may have included a commentary on 
the Phaedo,® while others have thought that the evidence must refer to an 
exegetical work of a different nature, the scope of which may have been much 
more limited.” 

A first hint can be found in a passage in the commentary on the Categories 
transmitted under the name of Elias. In discussing a quibble on the authentic- 
ity of the Categories involving the Alexandrian Ammonius, the commentator 
refers to an epigram that Syrianus presumably wrote to ridicule a comparable 
claim of inauthenticity levelled at the Phaedo by ‘a certain Panaetius'? The text 
reads as follows: 


Syrianus the philosopher put the following ahead of the Phaedo, which a 
certain Panaetius considered spurious: 


J. Dillon—D. O’Meara, Syrianus. On Aristotle Metaphysics 13-14, London: Duckworth, 2006, 
2; C. Wildberg, ‘Syrianus’, in: E.N. Zalta (ed.), The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Fall 
2009 Edition), URL=http://plato.stanford.edu/archives/fall2009/entries/syrianus/;$. Klitenic 
Wear, The Teachings of Syrianus on Plato's Timaeus and Parmenides, Leiden: Brill, 2011, 3 n. 8. 
More hesitant, however, is Cardullo, Siriano: Esegeta di Aristotele, 42. 

4 One of the problems is that some of the works here attributed to Syrianus also figure in the 
list of Proclus’ works in the Suda. The words "cic tà IIpóxAov" that we read in the Suda entry 
on Syrianus may well have originated from a marginal comment of a reader who noticed the 
double attribution of these titles to Proclus and Syrianus. One may wonder whether these 
titles in both lists refer to the same works or different versions of the same works, or whether 
their attribution to either Proclus or Syrianus is uncertain. On this problem, see Praechter, 
‘Das Schriftenverzeichnis des Neuplatonikers Syrianos’. 

5 See e.g. Praechter, ‘Syrianos’, 1730. 

6 See e.g. Cardullo, Siriano: Esegeta di Aristotele, 38-39; A. Longo, Siriano e i principi della 
scienza, Napoli: Bibliopolis, 2005, 60 n. 7. 

7 See e.g. L.G. Westerink in The Greek Commentaries on Plato’s Phaedo, ed. with trans. by 
L.G. Westerink, 2 vol., Amsterdam: North Holland, 1976-1977, vol. 1, 17-18. 

8 Probably to be identified with the Stoic of the second century Bc. On the reliability of this 
doxographical information, as well as on possible motives behind the claim, see F. Alesse's 
contribution in this volume. 
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If Plato didn't write me, there must have been two Plato's: 
I refer to the flowers of the Socratic conversations. 
Yet Panaetius has judged me spurious, and therefore ventured 
To judge the soul mortal and me spurious.? 
[ELIAS], In Cat. 13318—23 


The epigram, to be sure, hardly proves anything. It only implies that Syrianus at 
one point lashed out at poor Panaetius and that he saw no reason whatsoever to 
doubt the authenticity ofthe dialogue—which is hardly surprising. It certainly 
does not mean we should consider the epigram a heading to a commentary 
on the dialogue, since it would have more suitably found a place in a reading 
copy ofthe Phaedo itself. Contrary to what some have argued,” it can therefore 
not be considered evidence supporting Syrianus' supposed authorship of a 
commentary on the Phaedo. 

Another source that has been thought to offer relevant information is the 
biography that Proclus' successor Marinus wrote in honour of his late teacher. 
In his biography, Marinus offers a brief outline of the entire study curriculum 
that Proclus completed with the old Plutarch and his successor Syrianus after 
his arrivalin Athens. In chapter12, we read that Syrianus brought the young Pro- 
clus to Plutarch, who taught him about Aristotle's De anima and Plato's Phaedo 
in spite of his advanced age. To encourage his young and ambitious pupil, 
Plutarch pushed Proclus to take notes during his classes, which he could later 
make available in the form ofa proper commentary on the Phaedo published in 
his own name." In the biography’s next chapter, Marinus tells us that Syrianus, 


9 Xuplavöç pev yàp ó quAócoqoc inéypape TH Paidwvi voðevopévw bm twos Ilavartiou- et pe 
TlAdrwv où ypdıbe, 80c éyévovro ITAdtwves-//Zwxparixv ddpwv dvOen névra qépo.] | AAà 
vOBov u' &x£Aecoe Ilavaitios, 8c é’ &&Aotcce/ [xar puxi Ovythy xai ue vó8ov ceAécou (my trans.). 

10  Seee.g. Cardullo, Siriano: Esegeta di Aristotele, 39. 

11 See Marinus, V. Procli 12.1115 Saffrey-Segonds: mpottpene dE adtov 6 uéyas [sc. Plutarch of 
Athens] xai dnoypdpecdat tà Aeyópevo, TH plaotiuia Tod véov ópydvo ypwuevos xol qdoxov 
Stl, ouUrANpHBÉVTOV AUTO THY oxoAlwv, £oxot xal TIpóxAov dnouviuata pepópeva eic TOV 
®atdwva. As Westerink, The Greek Commentaries on Plato's Phaedo, vol. 1, 19, has noted, 
the relation between this commentary by Proclus and the one that functioned as a source 
for Damascius and Olympiodorus can only be speculated about. If it is one and the 
same commentary, at least some material from Syrianus must have been integrated in 
this commentary later on, as we will see below. Aside from Marinus, Damascius and 
Olympiodorus, we have additional evidence for Proclus' exegetical work on the Phaedo 
in Proclus, In Remp. 11178.5-6 (where he refers to his exegesis of the Phaedo myth) and in 
Elias, Proleg. 2.10—11. 
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who was the newly appointed diadoch after Plutarch's decease, completed 
the traditional study curriculum with Proclus. After two years of introductory 
studies on Aristotle, the training moved on to Plato: 


Inless than two whole years, he [sc. Syrianus] read with him [sc. Proclus] 
the entire works of Aristotle, logical, ethical, political, physical, and the 
science of theology which transcends these. Once he had received suf- 
ficient direction in these, as in certain preliminary and lesser mysteries, 
Syrianus directed him to the mystagogy of Plato, in due sequence, and not, 
as the Oracle says, “putting his foot across the threshold" and caused him 
to behold the truly divine rites in Plato's work, with the unclouded eyes of 
the soul and the spotless vision of the mind. Working day and night with 
tireless discipline and care, and writing down what was said in a compre- 
hensive yet discriminating manner, Proclus made such progress in a short 
time that, when he was still in his twenty-eight year, he wrote a great many 
treatises, which were elegant and teeming with knowledge, especially the 
one on the Timaeus. 


MARINUS, V Procli 13.1217; trans. EDWARDS 


Edifying prose and hagiographical exaggerations in Marinus' biography aside, 
the emphasis with which the author underlines that Syrianus took Proclus 
through the entire Platonic curriculum in due order after having finished his 
course on Aristotle, suggests that he also taught Proclus about the Phaedo. 
This was after all the third dialogue to be read according to the traditional 
canon established by Iamblichus, as it was thought to focus on the cathartic 
virtues.?? It does not, however, offer conclusive proof that Syrianus ever wrote a 
full commentary on the dialogue. To be sure, it can hardly be doubted that the 
headmaster at the Athenian neoplatonic school taught his pupils about a dia- 
logue as central as the Phaedo— even if it was probably a rather tiresome course 
for Proclus, since he had studied the dialogue not long before that with the 
old Plutarch and had already authored a commentary on the dialogue, which 
presumably only differed from the readings of Plutarch and Syrianus in the 
details. Since the difference between course notes on the dialogue and a full 
and authorised commentary was not as sharp as one might today expect it to 
be, the possibility that a commentary on the Phaedo at one point circulated 
under Syrianus’ name cannot be excluded. All it would have taken for such a 


12 See Anonymous, Proleg. X 2613-44 Westerink-Trouillard (for the Phaedo, see esp. 26.33). 
On the Neoplatonic curriculum, see also the introduction to this volume, pp. 6-7. 
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commentary to be attributed to him would be for either Syrianus himself or 
one of his pupils to make their teaching preparations or class notes available— 
a practice not uncommon among the later Platonists, or among students today 
for that matter. Yet, nothing allows us to confirm with a reasonable degree of 
certainty that such a commentary ever existed. An excellent commentary by 
Plutarch—which can perhaps be identified with the notes taken by Proclus?— 
might after all already have circulated and Syrianus may simply have based 
his classes on it. What these developments suggest instead is that the relation 
between oral teaching and written publications was much more blurred than 
today. 

A number of indications seem to contradict that a full commentary on the 
Phaedo ever circulated under Syrianus' name. First, aside from just one excep- 
tion, all the references to Syrianus' interpretation of the dialogue in the com- 
mentaries of Damascius and Olympiodorus pertain to the same argument, 
viz. the argument from contraries.!? Both commentators take Syrianus' exege- 
sis of the argument as the starting point for their own commentary—even if 
Damascius, for his part, will eventually propose an entirely different reading 
of the text. At one point, Olympiodorus refers to "Syrianus, whose work Pro- 
clus has incorporated in his own commentary, dismissing the subjects already 
treated by his master” From this phrase, it can be inferred that Proclus sim- 
ply inserted Syrianus' discussion of the argument from contraries into his own 
commentary. This is indeed confirmed by Damascius, who interrupts his run- 
ning commentary on the argument with a general exposition on the structure, 
range and interpretation ofthe text and a series of questions and answers about 
the passage (In Phd. 1183-206). References to this discussion in Damascius’ own 
monograph on the argument from contraries, which the author inserted later 
in the commentary (In Phd. 1 207-252), as well as parallels with Olympiodorus, 


13 For explicit references to Syrianus' interpretation of the Phaedo, see Damascius, In Phd. 
1207.7, 208.2, 242.4; and Olympiodorus, In Phd. 1x 2.8-9; IX 5.1; X 319; X 512. The exception 
is Damascius, In Phd. 11 147.1—4, which refers to Syrianus' solution for a puzzle about the 
destiny of the sinful souls in the afterlife (concerning Phd. 113e6). This is certainly not proof 
that Syrianus wrote a commentary on the entire Phaedo, since this observation may have 
easily been offered in a different context (see e.g. Olympiodorus, In Phd. x 14.4-8, who 
transmits a similar statement in the context of the argument from contraries), or in oral 
teachings on the passage. Cf. Westerink, The Greek Commentaries on Plato's Phaedo, vol. 11, 
365 n. 4. 

14  Olympiodorus, In Phd. 1x 2.810 (trans.): [xoi ToüTO (sc. that life and death are contraries) 
deixvvotv 6 IlpöxAoç rot ó Xuptavóc:] ouvréttet yàp abt tots oixelois rouvyuaotv, Aéyw dy 
TÀ Luptavod, uy) yodqu elc adta coc tod SiSacxdAov ypdıbavToÇ. 
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allow us to attribute this digression to Syrianus. Moreover, the already reported 
formulation in Olympiodorus' commentary suggests that the Syrianus text that 
Proclus transmitted in his own commentary must have been limited to the 
argument from contraries, since Olympiodorus tells us that Proclus decided 
not to treat those subjects already addressed by Syrianus, and he apparently 
only integrated Syrianus' discussion of the argument from contraries.'5 Finally, 
the form in which the material is reported in Damascius leaves little room for 
doubt that Syrianus explained his views on the cyclical argument not in a run- 
ning commentary, but in a short monograph instead, just as Damascius subse- 
quently did in his extensive discussion ofSyrianus' monograph. So, even though 
Syrianus' influence on Proclus' interpretation and the later Phaedo commenta- 
tors need not be limited to only this argument, a monograph on the argument 
from contraries is the only writing exclusively devoted to the Phaedo that we 
can attribute to Syrianus with certainty. 

This need not imply, however, that the material preserved from Syrianus' 
monograph is our only source of information for his interpretation of the dia- 
logue. In fact, as I will demonstrate in $4 below, a fair number of references 
to the Phaedo can be found in Syrianus' Commentary on book M of the Meta- 
physics. Together, they offer a reasonable amount of information about his 
views on the dialogue. As we will see below, most of these references relate to 
the argument from recollection, which is of course the argument most relevant 
to the exegetical context of book M, as the latter is concerned with Forms and 
mathematics.!6 I will argue that it is possible to reconstruct the broad outline of 
Syrianus' understanding of the significance and the structure of the argument 
from recollection on the basis of these references and to assess its relation to 
the interpretation of the same argument in the extant commentaries on the 
Phaedo." 


15 Olympiodorus usually refers to the interpretation of the argument from contraries that 
he found in Proclus’ commentary with the phrase ‘Proclus, or rather Syrianus' (IIpóxAoc 
rot ó Xuptovóc), this again confirming that Proclus limited himself to relaying Syrianus' 
interpretation: see Olympiodorus, In Phd. 1X 2.8; 1X 5.1; X 3.19. 

16 A few references to the final argument can also be observed: see In Metaph. 132.35-38 
(reference to Phd. 101b9sq.); 16.26-28 and 105.9-10 are most naturally taken to refer to 
Phd. 100b3 sq., as will be discussed below. For the sake of completeness, see also In Metaph. 
120.4-31, for Syrianus’ reply to Aristotle's criticism on Phd. 100c2-d8 at Metaph. M 5, 
1080a2-8. 

17 For the sake of comprehensiveness, I should also mention that, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, there are no references to the Phaedo in the commentaries on Hermogenes (where a 
number of references to dialogues such as the Phaedrus, the Symposium and the Republic 
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The first argument for the immortality of the soul presented in the Phaedo 
is the so-called ‘argument from contraries’® or the ‘cyclical argument’ (Phd. 
6ge—72d). Previously, in the discussion about the right philosophical attitude 
towards death, it had been argued that death is nothing but the separation of 
the soul from its mortal body (Phd. 67d), which is an obstacle to the attain- 
ment of true knowledge. Cebes at this point joins the discussion. That death 
is a philosopher’s blessing has not yet been sufficiently established, or so he 
argues, as it is not clear whether a soul will even be left behind to enjoy this 
separation. Cebes’ worry is that the soul may simply cease to exist immediately 
upon leaving the body. He therefore begs Socrates to take the discussion one 
step further: “On just this point, perhaps, one needs no little reassuring and con- 
vincing, that when the man has died, his soul exists, and that it possesses some 
power and wisdom" (Phd. 70b; trans. Gallop). In the argument from contraries 
Socrates will take up only part of the challenge, as he limits himself to establish- 
ing that the soul continues to exist after its current life. The argument begins 
with an ‘ancient doctrine'— presumably a reference to an Orphic belief!8—that 
the souls of the dead continue to exist in Hades, from which they return after 
a certain period of time (70c). If this is indeed true, then the only thing that 
needs to be proven for the desired reassurance is that the living are indeed born 
from the dead, for that would imply that life after death must also be possible. 
The argument proceeds in three steps. First (Phd. 70d7—71a11), through vari- 
ous examples, Socrates tries to establish that ^whatever has a contrary comes 
to be only from this contrary" (70e): e.g. what comes to be larger must have 
previously been smaller. This is the central claim on which the entire argu- 


can be found). In Hermias' commentary on the Phaedrus, which relies on Syrianus' lec- 
tures on the dialogue, at least 10 explicit references to the Phaedo can be found, yet none 
of these are immediately relevant for our purposes: In Phdr. 18.28-31 Lucarini-Moreschini 
(Phd. 60b); 3513-17 (Phd. 60b); 250.911 (Phd. 60d); 186.28—30 (quoting Phd. 67b); 226.20— 
21 (cf. Phd. 67e); 31.26—27 (cf. Phd. 67e); 45.18—19 (cf. Phd. 70c); 67.1417 (cf. Phd. 72e); finally, 
178.30—179.17 is probably also to be read in conjunction with the argument from recollec- 
tion (Phd. 73e sq.). 

18 Iwill consistently translate “€vâvrw with ‘contraries’ and accordingly speak about the 
‘argument from contraries' (rather than the more common ‘argument from opposites’), 
in order to make the terminology consistent with the terminology commonly adopted for 
Aristotle's canonical discussion of opposites in Cat. 10, which will be discussed below. 

19 Not just modern interpreters, but the ancient commentators too referred to this presum- 
ably Orphic inspiration: see e.g. Damascius, In Phd. 1 203; Olympiodorus, In Phd. x 6. 
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ment hinges. Second (Phd. 71a12-72a10), a double process of transition occurs 
between all contrary pairs that are subject to coming-to-be, namely from one 
contrary to the other and back (for instance, heating and cooling, or increasing 
and decreasing) (Phd. 71a-b). At this point, Socrates introduces life and death 
into the argument. Since life and death are contraries, and since there is obvi- 
ously a transition from one contrary, life, to the other, death, he reasons that the 
contrary transition must also occur (i.e. from death back to life), so as to avoid 
that "nature will be lame in this respect" (71e). Just as a person again wakes 
up after falling asleep, so our souls must return from Hades after they have 
died some time before—which implies, as was stated at the beginning, that 
our souls must exist somewhere in the in-between time. Finally (Phd. 72an- 
d5), Socrates further backs this conclusion with an additional argument, which 
takes the form of a reductio ad absurdum: if the living were to die without ever 
returning, everything would eventually be spent in being dead—Socrates' tacit 
assumption apparently being that a limited number of things must be capable 
of coming into being. The conclusion drawn from this argument is that the liv- 
ing proceed from the dead, and that our souls must therefore continue to exist 
after death. 

The interpretation of this argument raises a number of puzzles, most of 
which have been addressed by both ancient and present-day commentators 
on the dialogue. I will mention only a few of the more salient points. First, 
what is the precise scope of the argument? Is it meant to be a proof of the 
immortality of the soul, as it is often called, or merely an argument for the 
continuation of life after death, as Cebes demanded from Socrates? This point 
is connected with a further question: how does the argument relate to the 
other proofs for the immortality of the soul? How does it fit within the broader 
context of the dialogue? Second, what kinds of contraries does the argument 
rely on? Socrates provides a number of examples (such as greater and smaller, 
just and unjust, sleeping and waking), yet not all of these are contraries in the 
same sense. One question might be for which kinds of contraries the general 
rule that “contraries always proceed from contraries" holds; another one could 
be whether or not life and death can count as contraries in this particular 
sense??? And finally, the transition from one contrary to the other implies 
that something undergo this transition. Many commentators have therefore 
objected that the separate existence ofthe soul, which the argument sets out to 
prove, is actually presupposed right from the outset. Because what else could 


20 For a modern treatment ofthese issues, see e.g. D. Bostock, Plato's Phaedo, Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1986, 43-51. 
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be the subject underlying the processes of dying and again coming to life? Why 
would death not simply be synonymous with 'ceasing to exist; without the 
possibility of ever returning back? In this respect, the cases of life and death on 
the one hand, and waking and sleeping on the other, may not be as analogous 
as they may have initially appeared to be.?! 

We now turn to Syrianus' interpretation of the argument, which we can 
reconstruct on the basis ofthe citations from and references to Syrianus'mono- 
graph by Damascius and Olympiodorus. As was explained above, the person 
who relayed Damascius' lectures inserted a summary of Syrianus' monograph 
into the running commentary on the cyclical argument before transcribing 
the monograph written by Damascius himself. In the latter monograph, Syri- 
anus' construction of the argument is subjected to a critique, which is meant 
to clear the path for Damascius' own interpretation of the argument.?? Olym- 
piodorus, for his part, makes a rather uncritical use of Syrianus, in that he 
simply adopts the main lines of his interpretation. In his own exposition ofthe 
argument, Olympiodorus for the most part briefly paraphrases Syrianus' mono- 


21 For this observation, cf. e.g. D. Gallop, Plato: Phaedo, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975, 105— 
106. For the ancient commentators, it is clear that the separate existence of the soul is 
assumed throughout the argument. See e.g. Olympiodorus, In Phd. IX 3.410: ei dé vic Aéyot 
A o08& ETİ TH Aoy ucc wpoAóynTa Sti ÉoTi MPO TÜÇ ovyxpioews xol petà THY SidxpLoL, Kal 
16 Ev dpyxÿ aceto ó HAdtuwv, pyréov TL TOÜTO uodoyovpevov SE GÜTOÜ tod rpoodlaksyouévou. 
6 yàp KéBns hpwrtycev el xabdrep xanvòç Y) nveðpa ttid EE doxod peta thv ÉEoov pÖEİpETAN el 
dé nvebpart adthv dneixacev xal xov, ÖNAoç doa Eoti BovAduevos xal età thv EEodov ÜYE- 
otévar adtyv. Cf. Damascius, In Phd. 1185. 

22 Even though I generally agree with Westerink's understanding of the scope and structure 
of Damascius' summary of Syrianus' monograph (which ranges from In Phd. 1183 to 206), 
I wonder whether 1 191 and 192, which Westerink ranked under the 'preliminaries, may 
not actually describe the first two questions that Syrianus raised about the argument 
from contraries, and whether they should for that reason be connected with $193-200 
rather than with § 183-190. It is true that both paragraphs (§ 191-192) start with a different 
clause (8t1 Öyryreov tiva/roîa instead of a simple rác, as is invariably the case in § 193-199), 
but they do of course formulate questions, and $200 also begins differently (ti ov). 
Moreover, Damascius indeed writes at $243 that he will only answer the ‘more pertinent 
(yevvotótepot) questions raised by Syrianus before starting in § 244 with what he calls the 
third question, which was formulated in $ 193. Yet, to me this disclaimer makes more sense 
when assuming that all of Syrianus' questions were previously transmitted in Damascius' 
description of the monograph, including the first two. Finally, if the list of raised questions 
begins with § 191, it is more easy to understand why the diactritical sign in the margin of the 
manuscript indicates the beginning of a new lecture at this point. (It does not, however, 
help clarify how the interchange of two lectures, § 183-190 and § 191-197, could have taken 
place.) 
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graph, though he sometimes adds a few further clarifications and explanations 
that may go back to Syrianus and that supplement the information provided 
by Damascius. In my discussion of the argument from contraries, I will mostly 
limit myself to a reconstruction of Syrianus' own construction ofthe argument 
the way it can be found in Damascius (In Phd. 1183-190 and 201-202), with the 
parallel texts in Olympiodorus. I will discuss the list of objections that Syrianus 
addresses and the criticism that Damascius directed at Syrianus' interpretation 
only insofar that both are relevant for the understanding of Syrianus' general 
construction of the argument and for the assessment of his place in the history 
of the argument's interpretation.?? 

The question we should start with is that of the precise scope and meaning 
of the cyclical argument since it is of vital importance for anyone trying to 
grasp Syrianus' significance to the Phaedo tradition. In his introduction to the 
argument from recollection, Olympiodorus provides the following survey of 
opinions on the scope of the first two arguments in the Phaedo, the argument 
from contraries and the argument from recollection: 


There are three current interpretations of these two arguments. (1) 
Iamblichus believes that each by itself proves the immortality ofthe soul; 
"for i£" he says, "the living and the dead originate from each other, and 
if they do so always, it follows that the soul is eternal; similarly, if learn- 
ing is always recollection, the soul must be eternal on this ground too." 
(2) Others arrive at the immortality of the soul as the collective result of 
the two arguments: the first argument, by demonstrating that our souls 
continue to exist in Hades, proves it imperishable, the present argument 
from recollection proves it ungenerated, and so, if you combine the two, 
you will conclude that the soul is both ungenerated and imperishable. (3) 
The philosopher, however, says that this is not compatible with the text: 
in our view neither the one of the arguments nor the two together can 
prove its immortality, but only that it is pre-existent and post-existent for 
a certain length of time. Therefore Plato, being well aware that he has not 


23 A solid analysis of both Syrianus' and Damascius' interpretation of the argument from 
contraries can be found in S. Gertz, Death and Immortality in Late Neoplatonism. Studies 
on the Ancient Commentaries on Plato's Phaedo (Studies in Platonism, Neoplatonism and 
the Platonic Tradition; 12), Leiden: Brill, 2011, 71-95. Since there is no need to repeat Gertz's 
analysis here, I will instead only focus on Syrianus' general construction of the argument 
and on his role in the history of the argument's interpretation. For a more systematic 
treatment of the objections raised by Syrianus in his monograph, see especially Gertz, 
Death and Immortality, 83-85. 
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yet proved his point adequately, adds other arguments to establish the 
same thesis, and only the fifth of these, the one based on the essence of 
soul, affords proof positive of its immortality; also, it is said in the text 
(73a2-3) that each of the two arguments has shown it to be ‘something 
immortal, which implies that he has not strictly demonstrated that the 
soul is immortal.?^ 


OLYMPIODORUS, In Phd. X12; trans. WESTERINK 


As far as the first view is concerned, Damascius confirms in his commentary 


that Iamblichus, in response to older (Middle Platonic?) commentators who 


proved unsuccessful in defending Socrates against the attacks of his later com- 


petitors, played high on the arguments from the Phaedo, in that he ventured 


to prove that each of them sufficed to establish full immortality of the soul.25 


The second view, which holds that the two first arguments only together estab- 


lish the immortality of the soul, draws its inspiration from Phd. 77b-d, where 


Socrates replies to one of Simmias' objections that the argument from recollec- 


tion only supports both the pre-existence and the post-existence of the soul 


when combined with the cyclical argument.?$ It is the third view, however, 


24 


25 


26 


On the scope of the argument from contraries, see also Olympiodorus, In Phd. x 11-20; 
Damascius, In Phd. 1183.1-6; 207; 111; 3. 

Damascius, In Phd. 1 207.3-6. It should be noted that Alcinous (Didasc. 25, 177.16-178.46) 
and Plotinus (Enn. 1v 7 [2] 9-12) also seem to understand the arguments of the Phaedo as 
establishing full immortality each. Alcinous (Didasc. 25, 177.4143), however, claims that 
the argument from contraries only makes it very probable (m18avwtatov) that the soul is 
truly eternal. Strato must have been one of the critics of the argument, as we learn from 
the puzzles raised by him and transmitted by Damascius (In Phd. 11 63). For a discussion of 
the Middle Platonic contribution to the interpretation ofthe argument from contraries, as 
well as for Strato's criticisms, see Gertz, Death and Immortality, 76-79. For Strato's aporiai, 
see also the chapter by Han Baltussen in this volume. 

It is unclear whom Olympiodorus is referring to here. Proclus appears to defend a sim- 
ilar interpretation in In Parm. 1 698.27—699.6 Steel: roMdxis ev yàp Ex TOMA Adywv Ev 
cupmépoc uot covecyopev, xol tote ou GÜTOTEANÇ Exactos, olov 8 gow 6 Ewxpétns Ev Paldwvt- 
ouvBévras YAP pot todtdv TE xod Tov Adyov xal Tov TTpÖ ToUTOV ÖYTOÜMEVOV, TAV YoOv amd TOV 
évavtiuv xal TOV dd TAV dvauvoewv, Sevevbvat xal META TO cÔ A THY Poy Eridiapevovaav, 
xal mpd TOD cwpatos EE dveyuys odcav, xà Serxvbpeva pepioauévous: TÒ yàp Oia tig cuvOecewS 
adtoty Sevcvipevov EK&TEpOÇ ywpiç xatacxevdley ody ixavès Tv. Proclus, however, does not 
explicitly state that the two arguments together establish full immortality, but only that 
they are to be combined to arrive at the desired conclusion, without specifying what that 
conclusion is. This is perfectly compatible with (3), namely the view that the first two 
arguments from the Phaedo together support only the pre-existence and post-existence 
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which is of most interest to us. This because, even though the ‘philosopher’ 


referred to is presumably Proclus rather than Syrianus, itis clear from Syrianus' 


discussion of the argument from contraries that he very much restricted its 


meaning along the same lines. In this light, it is worthwhile to read the opening 


lines of Syrianus' monograph, as transmitted by Damascius: 


27 


The purport ofthe first argument is not to prove that the soul is immortal; 
this appears from the form in which Cebes propounds his question? 


of the soul for a certain amount of time. It is therefore wrong, I think, to put Proclus 
in the camp of the advocates of interpretation (2), as C. Luna and A.-Ph. Segonds do in 
Proclus: Commentaire sur le Parménide de Platon, Livre 1, Tome 1, 2?"* partie, Paris: Les 
Belles Lettres, 2007, 294—295 n. 2. According to the reading of the manuscripts, Proclus 
actually suggests that the proofs for immortality in the Phaedrus, Republic and Phaedo 
are all sufficient to prove immortality and that they need not complement one another; 
see In Parm. 1 699.6—8: Éoti dE öte xoi Éxaotos Adyos TEAELöÇ totu, olov èv Iloliteia xal Pai- 
Sew xoi Paidwvi Tiç dBavacias Tv buydv Adyoç amodemtinds: Éxaotos yàp TEAELOG, xat où 
teco GAAYAovç, In the two recent editions of the Parmenides commentary (Steel and 
Luna-Segonds), this second reference to the Phaedo was deleted by the editors on the 
assumption that it conflicted with the preceding lines. However, it seems more proba- 
ble to me that the reference to the Phaedo at 699.7 should be interpreted as referring 
only to the final proof, which—according to Proclus—together with the proofs of Phdr. 
245c-e and Resp. x 608c sq. are the only three that do establish full immortality in and 
of themselves. It is on these three proofs that Proclus wrote a monograph, of which sum- 
maries were preserved in Arabic and Latin: see L.G. Westerink, ‘Proclus on Plato's Three 
Proofs of Immortality’, in: Zetesis. Album amicorum door vrienden en collega's aangeboden 
aan Prof. Dr. E. De Strycker, Antwerpen/Utrecht: De Nederlandsche boekhandel, 1973, 296— 
306. The connection between Proclus' monograph on the three proofs and the references 
in In Parm. 1 698.27—699.8 was also drawn by A. Hasnawi, ‘Deux textes en Arabe sur les 
preuves platoniciennes de |’ immortalité de l âme’, Medioevo 23, 1997, 395-408 (esp. 408). 
If my suggestions are all accurate, it becomes clear that Proclus should be placed among 
the advocates of (3), not of (2). At any rate, Luna-Segonds, Proclus. Commentaire sur le 
Parménide de Platon, 1/2me partie, 294—295 n. 2 are certainly mistaken in crediting Dam- 
ascius with the invention of (3), since that honour has to go to Syrianus. The passage that 
Segonds-Luna quote in defense of their view that Syrianus accepted (2), namely Damas- 
cius, In Phd. 1 207.6—9, is actually proof, together with 1 183 (which renders a quotation 
from Syrianus’ monograph), that Syrianus must have supported interpretation (3), a view 
that he in all likelihood invented himself. And it is only natural to suppose that Pro- 
clus, who relayed this material from Syrianus, advocated the same view as his master 
did in his own commentary and thus transmitted this view to Damascius and Olympi- 
odorus. 

See Plato, Phd. 7ob1—4: MAd toto Sy laws oùx ddtyng rapauvblas Settat Kal rio cene, WÇ ETTI 
TE buy anoBavévros Tod avopwrov xai tiva Svat Éyet Kal Ppdovyow. 
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and the way in which Socrates defines the problem,?? as well as from his 
conclusion?? and from the promise of the proof of immortality at the end 
ofthe fourth problem.?? For the moment, however, his only point is if the 
soul survives in Hades; whether for a short or a long time or for good, does 
not yet become apparent. 


DAMASCIUS, In Phd. 1183; trans. WESTERINK 


In these lines, Syrianus proves himself to be a close reader of the Phaedo. 
According to Syrianus, all that Cebes asks from Socrates is that he show that 
the soul is not dispersed immediately upon its separation from the body, but 
that it continues to live for some time to enjoy the pleasures of the purified life 
that Socrates took so much pains to recommend in the preceding discussion. 
The following arguments, which will help the reader better understand the true 
doctrine of the soul, will have to prove full immortality. In this context, it is 
interesting to note that a passage from the commentary on the Metaphysics 
seems to confirm that Syrianus only considered the final argument in the 
Phaedo to offer conclusive proof of the soul's immortality—a view that is often 
attributed to Proclus?! In response to Aristotle's claim that separate Forms fail 
to provide any knowledge of the sensible world (Metaph. M 5, 1079b15-23), 
Syrianus offers the following observation: 


That the theory of Forms contributes greatly to the knowledge of things 
is demonstrated by the divine Plato in many places, but especially in the 
Parmenides (135b-c), where he says that there will be nowhere towards 
which to turn the eye of the mind, if it cannot look towards the definitive 
causal principle constituted by the Forms. And further, in the Phaedo 
(100b sq.), the most authoritative of the proofs for the immortality of the 
soul (ai xvpiwtatat TAV TİÇ Puys ddavacias &nodeiEewv) draw upon the 
principle and hypothesis ofthe Forms. 


SYRIANUS, In Metaph. 116.23-28; trans. DILLON-O'MEARA 


28 See Plato, Phd. 70c4—5: Exeboueba dé adtd THSE mn, EiT &pa ev "Aio eloiv ai puyat TEAevTN- 
advtw Tv dvOpwnwv ETE xod où. 

29 See Plato, Phd. 72d6—e2: nuts aùtà tadta oùx Eanatwpevor duoroyodpe, GAN’ Éort TH Ova 
xai Tò dvaBlwoxeo bau xai Ex TOV TebvEWTWY TOdS CdvTAS ylyverBat Kal Tas TV TEİVE TEV PVAS 
civar. 

30 See Plato, Phd. 95b8-e3. 

31 See above, n. 26. 
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Even though Syrianus uses the plural (ai xvptotarar t&v THs dbuxixis à8a- 
vacias d&modetEewv), the reference is most naturally read as an allusion to the 
final argument in the Phaedo, as both Kroll's edition, and Dillon and O'Meara's 
translation do. When read in this manner, the passage lends some support to 
the view that Syrianus only considered the final argument from the Phaedo 
to really be conclusive, since he clearly believed it to be superior to the other 
arguments. So, the lesson that we can draw from this discussion is that Syri- 
anus was, if not the first, at least the first attested reader of the Phaedo who 
actually considered the dialogue to be a genuine dialogue, i.e. a discussion 
that proceeds progressively, with at each step nothing being proven beyond 
what is required by the level of understanding that the interlocutors have so 
far reached.?? 

Before we move on to the other questions raised above, I suggest that we 
first take a look at the global structure of the cyclical argument as Syrianus 
developed it. In his commentary, Olympiodorus (In Phd. X 31-6) suggests that 
Plato usesthe syllogistic method ofreasoning to make his case for the argument 
from contraries. Both in Damascius' summary of Syrianus' monograph and in 
Olympiorodus' interpretation of it, which clearly draws from the same source, 
we indeed find a construction of the argument in a syllogistic form.33 We may 
reasonably expect these syllogisms to at least go back to Syrianus. According to 
this interpretation, the structure of the full argument is the following:?* 


32 Syrianus’ treatment of the arguments in the Phaedo would therefore, mutatis mutandis, be 
somewhat analogous to Proclus' understanding ofthe aporiai discussed in the first part of 
the Parmenides. According to Proclus, the various objections raised by Parmenides aim to 
bring the reader to a more adequate understanding of the theory of Forms by ascending 
the various levels of Forms; the idea is that Parmenides' questions, while constituting 
genuine problems for certain levels of Forms, can be solved when one ascends to a superior 
level, until one reaches the first manifestation of the Forms in the intelligible realm. See 
e.g. C. Steel, ‘L’ anagogie par les apories in: G. Boss —G. Seel (eds.), Proclus et son influence. 
Actes du colloque de Neuchâtel (juin 1985), Zurich: Éditions du Grand Midi, 1987, 101-128. 
In an analogous manner, Syrianus seems to think that each demonstration in the Phaedo 
brings us closer to an adequate proof for the soul's immortality. Both dialogues are thus 
read as genuine dialogues that take seriously the level of understanding reached by the 
interlocutors at the various stages of the conversation and then perfect them. 

33 Harold Tarrant has studied Olympiodorus' use of syllogistic in his commentary on the 
Gorgias: see H. Tarrant, ‘Restoring Olympiodorus' Syllogistic, Ancient Philosophy 17/1, 1997, 
411-424. 

34  Damascius, In Phd. 1 184.1-2; cf. Olympiodorus, In Phd. 1X 1.9316; X 3.6-8. 
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A1. (M1) Ifthe living and the dead proceed from one another, then our souls 
exist in Hades 
(m1) The living and the dead proceed from one another 
(cı) Therefore our souls exist in Hades 


The central premise (M1)5 is a rendering of Phd. 70d2-4 in which Socrates 
outlines the terms according to which the discussion is to be carried out: “It 
would be sufficient evidence for the truth of these claims [i.e. for the claims 
that the souls of the dead exist in Hades and return to life from there], if it really 
became plain that living people are born from the dead and from nowhere else" 
(trans. Gallop). The complete argument aims to prove the minor premise (m1) 
that allows the desired inference to be drawn (c1). In Syrianus' opinion then, 
Socrates establishes the minor premise by means of a subsequent argument 
that takes the form of the following categorical syllogism:?6 


A2. (M2) Contraries proceed from one another 
(m2) The living and the dead are contraries 
(c2) The living and the dead proceed from one another 


The major premise of this second argument (M2) corresponds to Socrates' 
claim, at Phd. 70e1-2, that “contraries come to be only from their contraries”. 
This is the central idea on which the entire argument from contraries hinges. 
InSyrianus' construction, the three parts ofthe argument that we distinguished 
above constitute three different ways to arrive at this crucial proposition.?" 
In the first part (7od7-71au), Socrates proceeds by induction (énaywyy) from 
particular examples (the larger comes from the smaller, the worse from the 
better, and so forth). The second (71a12-72a10) aims to support the required rule 
from the processes of becoming between contrary terms. If contrary processes 
of becoming such as cooling and heating shift into one another, then the 


35  Intheir discussion ofthe hypothethical syllogisms that they find in the Phaedo, Olympi- 
odorus and Damascius actually employ the Stoic terms for the conditional clause (cuvqg- 
yevov) and the assumptive clause (rpéoAmbis), but since this is of no immediate relevance 
to us, I will consistently use, for brevity's sake, the terms ‘major’ and ‘minor premise in my 
rendering of Syrianus' syllogisms, regardless of whether categorical or hypothetical syllo- 
gisms are implied or not. 

36 See Damascius, In Phd. 1184.4—5. 

37 Damascius, In Phd. 1186; Olympiodorus, In Phd. x 4; the succession of these three argu- 
ments is clearly marked in Olympiodorus’ comments on the /exis of the argument: see 
Olympiodorus, In Phd. X 10.2—4, 12 and 13. 
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extremes to which they lead, coolness and hotness, must a fortiori proceed from 
each other. Thirdly and finally (72an-d5), Socrates argues that the transition 
between any pair of contraries must be reversible, lest reality end on one side 
of the spectrum and lest the process of generation eventually come to a stop. 
If this is impossible, then nature “cannot be lame’, i.e. cannot fail to provide 
transitions in both directions between a pair of contraries. At Phd. 71c, Socrates 
applies the general rule to the particular case of life and death: 


— “Well then, is there an opposite to living, as sleeping is opposite to being 
awake?" 

— "Certainly." 

— “What is it?" 

— “Being dead.” 

— “Then these come to be from each other, if they are contraries; and 
between the pair of them, since they are two, the processes of coming- 
to-be are two?” 

Phd. 71c; trans. GALLOP, slightly mod. 


This text passage is understood to offer the minor premise (mz) and to lead to 
the provisional conclusion (c2). Syrianus renders the syllogism as follows:38 


A3. (M3) Life and death are association and separation (i.e. life is associa- 
tion |aöyxpıcıç| of soul and body, and death is the separation [8tcxpieic] 
between them) 

(m3) Integration and separation are contraries 
(c3) Therefore, life and death are contraries 


It is worth noting that, in his rendering of the major premise (M3), Syrianus 
actually goes beyond the formulation that Socrates provided in the text. The 
idea, as we will see, is that life and death are to be understood in terms of asso- 
ciation and dissociation of two substances that exist independently from one 
another—body and soul. This idea will be central both to Syrianus’ understand- 
ing of the argument and to Damascius' objection to it. It obviously relies on the 
general claim that came up in the discussion preceding the cyclical argument, 
namely that death is nothing but the separation of the soul from the body. Fur- 
thermore, understanding of life and death in terms of the soul's association 
with and dissociation from the body already formed part of the Middle Pla- 


38 See Damascius, In Phd. 1185.3-5; the formalised version of the argument is to be found in 
Olympiodorus, In Phd. 1X 240—u and x 319-22, where it is explicitly attributed to Syrianus. 
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tonic interpretations of the argument.?? Yet the assumption that the structure 
of the argument relies on two separate substances being joined and separated 
from one another is a rather peculiar one. Syrianus compares this separation 
of the soul from the body with air (which stands for the soul) that is released 
from a bag (i.e. the body).^? At any rate, once the conclusion that life and death 
are contraries is drawn (C3), we can introduce it into the second syllogism (m2), 
which allows us to conclude that life and death proceed from one another (c2). 
And from this premise (m1), it follows that our souls continue to exist in Hades 
after death, which is the general conclusion ofthe cyclical argument (c1). 

We now have a firmer grasp of the general flow of the argument as under- 
stood by Syrianus, yet a few questions remain. The first and arguably most 
important one is what kinds of contraries Syrianus thinks the argument is 
concerned with. A first distinction introduced by Syrianus is that our use 
of the term 'contraries' can either refer to the things participating in con- 
trary properties, i.e. the bearers of properties; or to the contrary properties 
themselves.*! Syrianus borrows this distinction from the final argument in the 
Phaedo. Socrates adds the following clarification in his response to the objec- 
tion that Cebes makes to Socrates' statement that contrary properties cannot 
be subject to change, but can only follow one another in their subjects in the 
sense that one property vanishes when its contrary appears: 


Then [i.e. in the cyclical argument], my friend, we were talking about 
things that have properties, calling them by the names they take from 
them, whereas now [i.e. in the final argument] we're talking about the 
contraries themselves, from whose presence in them the things so called 
derive their names. It's these latter that we're saying would never be 
willing to admit coming-to-be from each other. 

Phd. 103b; trans. GALLOP, slightly mod. 


Thus, the cyclical argument is primarily concerned with the bearers of contrary 
properties. Since life and death are contrary properties and therefore cannot 
properly shift into one another but instead have to succeed each other, a sub- 
ject must exist that survives the transition from life to death. Now, in Syrianus' 
view, if life and death are to be understood in terms of union and separation, 


39 Fora discussion of these Middle Platonic sources (Alcinous and Tertullian, who relies on 
Albinus), see Gertz, Death and Immortality, 77—79. 

40 For the example, see Damascius, In Phd. 1 183.8 and 185.2-3. The example is of course 
borrowed from Cebes: see Phd. 70a4—6. 

41 Damascius, In Phd. 1189; cf. Olympiodorus, In Phd. IX 242-15. 
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the argument from contraries not only applies to a single substrate undergoing 
the transition from one property to its contrary, but instead to two substrates 
subject to the contrary processes of joining one another (= life) and again sep- 
arating (= death), namely soul and body.* This complicates matters consider- 
ably, since it makes Syrianus vulnerable to the obvious counterquestion of why 
soul and body cannot both with equal plausibility claim to survive their separa- 
tion from each other in this construction of the argument.*? Syrianus does not 
really take into consideration the possibility that both soul and body may sur- 
vive. He assumes that only one ofthem will, and that it must be the soul, being 
the stronger substance of the two. Like the bag that was previously filled with 
air stays behind when the air escapes, so the soul survives when the body is dis- 
solved into its elements upon the soul's departure. In this sense, one could say 
that the soul has a numerical identity across the different cycles of generation, 
whereas the body only has a specific identity, as natural generation contin- 
ues to procure new bodies for the descending souls.*® Now, the soul’s union 
with and separation from the body is a cyclical process that forever renews 
itself—insofar as natural generation is an everlasting process. Despite Syrianus' 
statement at the outset of the cyclical argument that the passage only proves 
that the soul survives for some time after death, this line of thought leads to the 
much stronger claim that the argument proves the soul to be immortal, even if 
only accidentally: since the immortality ofthe soul depends on the everlasting- 
ness of natural generation, the argument would only be hypothetically true.*” 
Damascius will not fail to attack Syrianus for this apparent inconsistency. 

In Syrianus' view, in other words, the cyclical argument only works when a 
number of additional assumptions are made. First, that soul and body are sepa- 


42  Damascius, In Phd. 1 190. 

43 See the objection formulated by Syrianus himself in In Phd. 1198; cf. Damascius' criticism 
in In Phd. 1 212. On this problem, cf. Gertz, Death and Immortality, 81-82. 

44 See Damascius, In Phd. 1 190 (esp. 190.7-8); cf. 1 202.2; Olympiodorus, In Phd. IX 2.14-15; 
X 91-3. Damascius will object to the logical validity of the argument, even though he 
doesn't contest the truth of the statement that the soul is stronger than the body: see 
I 215. It is of course natural for a Platonist to assume that the relation of body to soul 
is not symmetric to that of soul to body, since the body depends on the soul for its 
existence—which is the reason why the latter can be considered ‘superior in strength! 
Yet, Damascius objects that this Platonic truism does not play any role in the argument. 

45 For the example, see Damascius, In Phd. 1 190.6-7. The comparison of soul and body 
with a bag filled with air is here reversed. On this ambiguous use of the example, cf. also 
Damascius' criticism at In Phd. 1 215.5-6 and Gertz, Death and Immortality, 81-82 and 91. 

46 Damascius, In Phd. 1 201. 

47 | See Damascius, In Phd. 1 205. 
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rable, and that they will in fact be separated and rejoined an infinite number of 
times. As we saw, this assumption finds some support in the preceding Phaedo 
discussion of death as the liberation ofthe soul from the body. Yet, according to 
Syrianus, a second assumption needs to be made if the conclusion is to follow, 
namely that the soul is stronger than the body and therefore survives it. This 
assumption is nowhere explicitly stated in Socrates' argument, and it could in 
fact hardly have been made without begging the question. After all, all that the 
cyclical argument in Syrianus' view aims to do is to prove that the soul survives 
the body for some time. 

A second set of problems pertaining to the kinds of contraries relevant to 
the cyclical argument relates to Aristotle's classification of opposites in the 
Categories, in which four types of opposites (ävrixeiueva) are distinguished 
(Cat. 10, ub17-24): 1) relatives (7p6ç Tı; e.g. double and half); 2) contraries 
(évévria; e.g. good and bad); 3) possession and privation (ÉËç-otépnois; e.g. 
sight and blindness); and 4) affirmation and negation, which can also be called 
‘contradictories’ (xot&qoctc-dmóqoctc; e.g. sitting and not sitting). In the case 
of actual contraries (2), an important further distinction is made between 
contraries with intermediary terms (i.e. the extremes of a continuous scale, e.g. 
good and bad) and contraries that lack intermediary terms (e.g. even and odd). 
For our purposes, itis important to remember that in the case of contradictories 
the two contrary terms cannot at the same time be denied or affirmed for any 
subject, so that one or the other must apply. Contraries without intermediaries 
can at the same time be denied (if the subject is not receptive to either), 
but they cannot be affirmed for the same subject. Only in subjects that are 
receptive to the contraries do contraries without intermediaries operate like 
contradictories. In the case of contraries that allow for intermediate terms, not 
even this restriction applies. A person can after all be either good or bad, or 
neither good nor bad; or good and bad compared to different individuals. 

Syrianus alludes to Aristotle's classification when he raises the question of 
what kinds of contraries Plato refers to in the cyclical argument, with the 
options being either contraries in the proper sense (2), or all opposites in 
general^9 According to Syrianus, the problem is that the general rule that 
contraries always proceed from contraries (M2) does not apply to all opposites 
(e.g., it does not apply to cases of possession and privation: a blind man will 
not regain his vision), and therefore cannot constitute the type of ‘contraries’ 


48 Damascius, In Phd. 1 191; Olympiodorus, In Phd. x 8.118. The question as to what kinds 
of contraries are at stake in the argument was already discussed by Alcinous (Didasc. 
25, 177-36-44) and Albinus (apud Tertullianus, De an. 2919-24). Cf. Gertz, Death and 
Immortality, 77—79. 
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at stake. Yet, many of the examples that Socrates provides —smaller and larger, 
weaker and stronger—are not contraries in the proper sense but relatives, so 
that the argument seems to apply to more than just contraries in the strict sense 
ofthe term. Syrianus' solution is that only proper contraries are concerned; we 
should not be wrongfooted by the references to examples of relatives, since 
those are merely introduced for the contrariety that they imply. Olympiodorus 
describes this solution as follows: 


In so far as they participate in contraries, [larger and smaller] pass into 
each other, even though they are relatives; for in the same way as hotter 
and colder are both relatives and contraries, because hot and cold are 
contraries participated by the relatives, (...) so large and small have an 
existence of their own as contraries, apart from the relatives, since they 
are contrary forms. 


OLYMPIODORUS, In Phd. x 8.5-9; trans. WESTERINK slightly mod. 


To be sure, one could object to Syrianus that the general rule (M2) that con- 
traries always proceed from contraries does not apply to all contraries in the 
strict sense either. What has come to be very beautiful, for instance, need not 
previously have been its complete contrary, that is, extremely ugly.^? From a 
logical point of view, the general rule (M2) applies not to contraries, but to 
contradictories instead, since it is true that everything subject to coming-to- 
be previously must have been different from what it has become (e.g. what 
comes to be alive, must have been not-alive in the past, and what becomes 
very beautiful was not very beautiful before that). Yet, to the extent that con- 
traries without intermediary terms function like contradictories when applied 
to subjects receptive of them, the general rule could be accepted for the pur- 
pose of the cyclical argument with this caveat. It may therefore initially seem 
rather surprising to learn that Syrianus actually believes that the contraries in 
the argument are contraries with intermediaries,59 but the reason for that is of 
course that the examples Plato gives all fall into this category (large and small, 
just and unjust, etc.). In a highly enigmatic comment?! Syrianus maintains that 
Plato did not even accept contraries without intermediaries. His solution is 
that any two points on the continuous scale between the two extremes can 


49 For the objection, see e.g. Gertz, Death and Immortality, 73. 

50 See Damascius, In Phd. 1192; cf. Olympiodorus, In Phd. x 10.41. 

51 This comment, to be found in Damascius, In Phd. 1 192.3-5 (cf. Olympiodorus, In Phd. 
X10.4—5), may perhaps be attributed to Syrianus, and not just Proclus, as Westerink thinks 
(Commentary on Plato’s Phaedo, vol. 11, 116). 
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be considered contraries in a relative sense between which two contrary pro- 
cesses of transition exist. Since the change from one to the other is always 
reversible, contraries would therefore always proceed from contraries.5? At any 
rate, applied to the example of life and death—where life exists in the union of 
soul and body, and death is associated with their separation—Syrianus’ solu- 
tion has to imply that coming to life and passing away are gradual processes 
that consist in the transition to greater or lesser integration of body and soul, 
which seems to be rather problematic. Moreover, Syrianus' account ofthe argu- 
ment remains vulnerable to the same objection that many contemporary inter- 
preters have raised against Plato's argument, namely that if death is to be the 
contrary of life in the sense of the cyclical argument, it cannot maintain its 
usual sense of ‘not being alive any more, but must include cases of ‘not being 
alive yet’— if it is to be the logical contrary of being alive. Only Damascius will 
develop the conceptual tools needed to account for the difference between 
these two cases of not being alive.53 

We will end this discussion of Syrianus' monograph on the argument from 
contraries with an attempt to assess its influence on the later commentary 
tradition. The fact that Proclus deemed the monograph worth copying in his 
own commentary on the Phaedo instead of presenting his own interpretation of 
the argument, that Olympiodorus' interpretation heavily and quite uncritically 
relies on Syrianus, and that Damascius not only reports the main points of the 
monograph, but also found them worthy of a long, critical discussion, together 
offers ample evidence that Syrianus must have been considered a turning point 
in the history of the interpretation of the cyclical argument, even if not all later 
commentators agreed with his conclusions. The introduction to Damascius' 
own monograph on the argument from contraries provides the best clue to 
understand Syrianus' significance in the reception of the cyclical argument. It 
is worth quoting this passage in its entirety: 


Dealing with Plato's argument from contraries in the Phaedo, the older 
commentators have not even been able to defend its validity nor to parry 


52 This is obviously not the case, as there is no reason why the transition would always be 
between the same two points on the continuum. At any rate, Syrianus' conviction that 
the opposites implied in the general rule (M2) are contraries in the strict sense that allow 
for intermediary terms provides him with the conceptual tools to answer a number of 
objections that others may have raised against the general applicability of the rule. This 
becomes clear from the objections that he discusses in his monograph: see e.g. Damascius, 
In Phd. 1193; 194; 196. 

53 See Damascius, In Phd. 1 230.4—7. 
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the attacks launched against it from the side of the other schools. The 
great Iamblichus, however, in a way characteristic of that spirit of his’ 
(Homer, Il. xv 94), overshoots the mark by attempting to lend it such 
completeness as to constitute an absolute proof of the immortality of 
the soul, which is more than Socrates himself dared to presume it could 
do. Then Syrianus, with that balance and proportion which he shows in 
all things, avoiding on the one hand the amateurish perplexity of earlier 
generations and moderating the boldness of Iamblichus on the other, 
tried to keep within the limits of Socrates' professed intention while at 
the same time refuting those who ridicule the argumentation and proving 
them guilty of chicanery. On the whole, he has defined the problems and 
stated the assumptions in a way satisfactory to me and in accordance 
with his usual high standard, ‘yet has not reached the final end of words’ 
(Homer, Il. IX 56). For he needs many extraneous elements not expressed 
in the text, and after saying that the argument proves a possibility, he ends 
by lending it compulsive force, a force as strong as the necessity that holds 
the world together; and besides, he does not show his force at work in all 
cases, which was Socrates’ claim (Phd. 70d7—e6), but in the generation of 
human beings only, and even there not without restriction, but only as 
far as the soul is concerned. Therefore I wish to add a few remarks and 
to define more precisely what the cycle is and what things are subject 
to it, and to show that the argument is true in the sense that it proves 
a possibility. 


DAMASCIUS, In Phd. 1 207; trans. WESTERINK, very slightly mod. 


For Damascius as well as for Olympiodorus, there are two main authorities in 
the history of interpretations ofthe cyclical argument, namely Iamblichus and 
Syrianus. Between these two interpreters, Syrianus is considered to be the more 
sober and successful one. Where Iamblichus, as we saw, ‘overshoots the mark’ 
by claiming to have full proof for the soul's immortality in all the arguments in 
the Phaedo, Syrianus is a more balanced interpreter and offers a closer reading 
ofthe text. Yet, in spite of Damascius' professed adherence to the interpretative 
principles laid out by Syrianus, the interpretation that he presents in his own 
monograph on the argument from contraries in fact diverges from that of 
Syrianus in more than a couple of details. 

The main points of criticism that Damascius levels against Syrianus' con- 
struction of the argument from contraries are, first, that it makes the argu- 
ment needlessly complex by introducing additional assumptions not found in 
Plato's text. Like his other commentaries on Plato, Damascius' interpretation of 
the Phaedo will represent a 'return to Plato' in many respects, one that shares 
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more affinities with modern constructions ofthe argument in its closer reliance 
on the text and responds to puzzles that contemporary interpreters have also 
struggled with. In his discussion of Syrianus' monograph, Damascius pulls out 
Ockham’s razor and mainly directs it at two ‘extraneous’ assumptions that Syr- 
ianus introduces: a) his contention that the argument bears on two substances 
that are joined and separated; and b) the fact that Syrianus consequently has 
to take recourse to additional arguments purporting to establish that the soul 
is stronger than the body, and this to avoid the argument proving the survival 
of the body in addition to that ofthe soul.5^ A further criticism is that Syrianus, 
as we saw, remains rather ambiguous about the precise scope ofthe argument. 
While he sets out to prove only that the soul may survive for some time after 
death, his argument on the everlasting recurrence of the natural cycle actu- 
ally makes an additional claim. Contrary to Socrates' professed intentions, he 
establishes the soul’s full immortality—a conclusion that is not weakened by 
the simple observation that the soul's immortality is made dependent on the 
everlastingness of generation, since that everlastingness cannot be called into 
question after all (In Phd. 1 216; 1 220). Finally, according to Damascius, Syri- 
anus' construction of the argument limits its application to one specific case of 
the transition between contraries, namely the case of integration and separa- 
tion with respect to the soul and the body. This runs counter, or so Damascius 
maintains, to Socrates’ explicit statement at Phd. 70d7-e2 that the general rule 
that contraries always proceed from contraries (M2) should apply to anything 
subject to processes of coming-into-being (In Phd. 1 213). 

The alternative interpretation that Damascius provides takes as its starting 
point that the argument's structure relies on one substrate only—the soul (In 
Phd. 1 236; see also 1 221)—which subsequently undergoes the two contrary 
accidents of being united with the body and being separated from it (In Phd. 
I 232; I 251). Since every substance, being the subject of transition between 
contraries, usually lasts longer than the properties it bears, the argument from 
contraries proves only that the soul very likely survives the body for some time. 
The remaining work in establishing the immortality of the soul will thus be left 
to the other arguments in the Phaedo (In Phd. 1 252). Damascius thus quite dras- 
tically redraws the main lines along which the argument is to be interpreted, 
yet he maintains many of the key points of Syrianus’ interpretation: his con- 
struction ofthe argument's general flow, his understanding of the limited scope 
of the argument (which Damascius attempts to establish more consistently: 
In Phd. 1 241-242; 252), his interpretation of life and death in terms of union 


54 These two criticisms are put forward in Damascius, In Phd. 1 214 and 215 respectively. 
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and separation (no longer of two substances, but of one substance being suc- 
cessively subject to union and separation), his distinction between contrary 
properties and their bearers (drawn from the final argument ofthe Phaedo: see 
In Phd. 1 224), and the distinction between the numerical identity of the soul 
and the specific identity of the body (In Phd. 1 228). Damascius has a consid- 
erable debt to pay to his great predecessor, but despite his lavish praise in the 
opening lines of his monograph, his departure from Syrianus' interpretation is 
radical. 


4 The Argument from Recollection 


The argument from recollection is the second proof for the immortality of the 
soul presented in the Phaedo (72e-78a). It establishes the immortality of the 
soul (or rather, as Socrates will acknowledge at Phd. 77a-d, the pre-existence 
ofthe soul) on the basis ofthe soul's possession of certain concepts that it could 
not have acquired through sense-perception and which it must therefore have 
recollected from before its birth in a mortal body. The example that Socrates 
uses throughout the argument is our knowledge of equality, in which the Form 
of Equal or, as Socrates puts it in the argument, the Equal itself is implied. The 
equal things that we perceive with our senses, for instance, equal sticks and 
stones, are different from and fall short of the Equal itself. Yet we employ the 
Equalitselfin our judgements about sensible particulars, so, the argument goes, 
we must know the Equal itself from before birth. 

The below observations will be limited to the central section of the argu- 
ment, in which Socrates introduces Platonic Forms (Phd. 74a-75a), and this 
because all references to the argument in Syrianus' commentary on the Meta- 
physics refer to this crucial part ofthe proof. We will see that Syrianus' interpre- 
tation of the argument roughly proceeds along the lines that both Damascius 
and Olympiodorus present in their analysis with very minor divergences and 
no important departures from one another. Since Olympiodorus' discussion of 
the main flow of the argument is the most systematic one, I will offer his ver- 
sion ofthe argument and then draw a number of parallels with Damascius. This 
will be followed by an attempt to reconstruct Syrianus’ reading of it.55 Olympi- 
odorus begins as follows: 


55 My account of the interpretation of the recollection argument by Damascius and Olym- 
piodorus is a summary of my presentation in a forthcoming book chapter on Proclus, 
Damascius and Olympiodorus on the Imperfection of the Sensible World’. 
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The text before us (Phd. 74a9sq.) proves two things: that forms exist (not 
Ideas, of course, but forms in the soul) and that learning is recollec- 
tion; it does so by showing that the five elements of recollection listed 
above apply to learning as well. To demonstrate the existence of forms he 
[Socrates] uses two arguments; that learning is recollection is proved in 
the way described. 


OLYMPIODORUS, In Phd. X11 11-6; trans. WESTERINK 


The first important point is Olympiodorus' view that the argument concerns 
forms in the soul (i.e. the essential /ogoi that belong to the soul's essence 
and which are the soul's own copies of transcendent Forms), as distinct from 
intelligible Forms themselves. In his commentary, Damascius advocates the 
same interpretation, which he gives some exegetical backup (Damascius, In 
Phd. 1115; cf. 1274). According to the later neoplatonists, these psychic /ogoi are 
the soul's proper objects of knowledge, and together they make up the soul's 
essence. In the argument from recollection itself, Olympiodorus distinguishes 
between two separate proofs for the existence of Forms, which correspond 
to 74a9-d3 and 74d4-75b9 of the Phaedo, in which Socrates subsequently 
establishes (1) that the Equal itself is 'different' from sensible equals, and (2) 
that sensible equals are inferior to the Equal itself in some crucial respects—an 
idea that Socrates expresses by saying that sensible equals ‘fall short’ of the 
Equal itself. The latter observation is crucial to the argument. The fact that 
sensible equals fall short of the Equal itself, while the latter is implied in our 
judgements about sensible particulars, suggests that we cannot have acquired 
the Equal through sense-perception and that we therefore must have already 
possessed it prior to our birth—a provisional conclusion that is instrumental 
in proving the pre-existence of the soul. Olympiodorus articulates Socrates' 
argument following the same two steps:56 


As to the existence of forms there can be no doubt. (1) If the one must 
exist prior to the manifold and the absolute prior to the particular (in 
other words, the intelligible must precede things sensible, and the imma- 
terial things material), it follows that forms exist [74a9—d3]. (2) The sec- 
ond argument is that the approximate must be preceded by the accurate 
(mpd Tod mayuuepods TO &xpıBEç), and the vague and imprecise by the well- 


56 Hence! do not agree with Westerink, who connects the first argument with 74a9-b7 and 
the second with 74b7-c6. For the reasons why I disagree, see my forthcoming Proclus, 
Damascius and Olympiodorus on the Imperfection of the Sensible World’. 
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defined, and the forms in this world are not accurate: two magnitudes 
that are equal will remain so when a quantity the size of a grain of sand is 
added or removed [74d4-75b9|]. 


OLYMPIODORUS, In Phd. X111.7—12; trans. WESTERINK 


We find precisely the same division in Damascius (In Phd. 1 301). Both com- 
mentators interpret the first part of the Phaedo argument in terms of a 'one 
before the many' argument, while they understand the second as an argu- 
ment ‘from imperfection’ It is remarkable that, in his rendering of the imper- 
fection argument, Olympiodorus explains the failing of sensible particulars 
in terms of less accuracy or precision (&xpiBew) when compared to Forms. 
Even though Damascius does not use this terminology in his version of the 
argument, he will employ it elsewhere in his commentary with respect to the 
same passage.57 The suggestion is obviously that sensible equals fall short of 
their Forms in that images are less accurate than their paradigms. Two sticks 
that appear to be equal at first sight, turn out to not really (i.e. precisely) be 
equal at all on closer inspection. The notion of equality used throughout the 
argument and the concept of accuracy the commentators associate with it 
suggest a geometrical context for the argument. This will be important for 
our understanding of Syrianus’ interpretation of the argument, as we will see 
below. 

After introducing the arguments from the Phaedo with these terms, how- 
ever, Olympiodorus draws our attention to a problem. Even though the argu- 
ment from recollection concerns the forms in the soul, the two arguments 
mentioned—the ‘one before the many’ and the argument ‘from imperfec- 
tion —can actually be used to introduce any transcendent Forms (and not 
merely psychic forms). For this reason, Olympiodorus introduces three addi- 
tional arguments, which he qualifies as ‘additional’ proofs or proofs ‘from out- 
side’ (É£w@ev).58 Why he does this is a mystery, since at least two of these three 
‘external’ proofs take their inspiration from the Phaedo. Perhaps this merely 
means that these arguments did not form part of the set of arguments usu- 
ally discussed in the Phaedo commentaries with reference to this lemma. This 
could also explain why Damascius does not refer to them at all. Olympiodorus’ 
rendering of the first of these additional arguments develops as follows: 


57 See Damascius, In Phd. 1115.2; 1 274.7. 
58  Olympiodorus, In Phd. x11 1.13-14: GW ered) Tadta obdév Hrtov THY À TAV Ev TH puyi Adywv 
éotlv xatuoxevactind, PEPE LEwbev SelEwpev Sti Eloi Aöyol Ev TH pux. 
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(3)Ifthe human mind distinguishes between forms in this world and calls 
the one more beautiful, the other less so, it evidently pronounces these 
judgments by referring to a certain standard and a certain form (8f]Aov 
<ÖTL póc» Twa pov xai mpdc TI Eldos napaßdMovoa xpivet Tata); it could 
not distinguish between things of which it does not have the notions 
within itself. We should not believe the Peripatos [Aristotle, Anal. post. 
11 19, 99b35] when it declares that we discern these things by means of 
something called the faculty of judgment: the soul does not act by mere 
natural instinct, as a spider makes its web. 


OLYMPIODORUS, In Phd. X11 114-20; trans. WESTERINK 


Even though the example that Olympiodorus uses here (beauty) is different 
from the one on which the passage in the Phaedo bears,” the argument clearly 
draws its inspiration from that dialogue. It dwells on the role of the soul's logoi 
as standards of perfection employed in our judgements about sensible par- 
ticulars. Since the standard that we use to measure the accuracy of sensible 
particulars cannot derive from these same objects, the soul's acquaintance with 
such a standard must predate its union with the body. Olympiodorus contrasts 
recollection with an Aristotelian view of concept formation as developed in 
the Posterior Analytics. In his commentary, Damascius will further elaborate on 
the opposition between two different kinds of concepts present in the soul. On 
the one hand, he sees the abstracted concepts in the Aristotelian sense (the 
so-called ‘later-born’ concepts, botepoyevÿ), which cannot bear any genuine 
knowledge because they are merely derivative concepts; on the other, there are 
the essential /ogoi of the soul, which are ontologically prior to sensible particu- 
lars and are the true objects of human knowledge.59 This is a well-established 
distinction in the work of Proclus®! and it can be traced back, as we will see 
below, to Syrianus as well. 

Finally, in his fourth argument, Olympiodorus points out that the soul’s 
capacity to judge sensible particulars by concepts that are foreign to it implies 
that it is able to shift from one thing (a visible object) to another (a merely 
intelligible concept). This argument alludes to a point raised in the Phaedo in 
the earlier discussion. In the preceding discussion on the definition of recol- 
lection, the argument was made that recollection requires a transition from 
the seen object to something other (something that must have previously been 


59  AtPhd.75c7-d4, however, Socrates himself explicitly states that the same argument could 
also be applied to all other Forms, and one of his examples in this context is Beauty. 

60 See Damascius, In Phd. 1 274 and 1115. 

61  Seeeg.Proclus, In Parm. IV 892.17-897.2. 
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forgotten for some time).9? Olympiodorus even illustrates this argument with 
an example borrowed from Phd. 73e, in which Socrates’ example of recollection 
from similar things is the case in which one is reminded of Simmias himself on 
seeing his picture. Olympiodorus applies this example to Socrates: 


(4) Besides, if it (i.e. the soul] makes additions and passes from one thing 
to another (uetaBaivet), it must evidently have certain forms within itself, 
otherwise there would be no question of passing on to other things, or 
of supplying deficiencies, without such forms; a man who sees Socrates’ 
portrait without having seen Socrates before cannot go beyond the por- 
trait. 


OLYMPIODORUS, In Phd. x111.20—23; trans. WESTERINK 


In sum, the important elements of Olympiodorus' interpretation of the argu- 
ment—all of which are paralleled in Damascius' commentaries—are the fol- 
lowing: a) the argument from recollection concerns the forms in the soul; b) 
two parts can be distinguished in the argument, which are to be interpreted 
in terms of a 'one over many' argument and an argument 'from imperfection' 
respectively; c) according to the argument from imperfection, the forms in the 
soul are superior to sensible particulars in that they show a greater degree 
of accuracy or precision; d) the argument centres around the function of the 
accurate forms in the soul as a judgement criterion with respect to sensible par- 
ticulars; e) and finally, the neoplatonic commentators frame the argument in 
a broader discussion of recollection as a more valuable alternative to the Aris- 
totelian view on concept formation in terms of abstraction. We will see that all 
these points can also be found in Syrianus' commentary on the Metaphysics — 
often, but not always, with reference to the exegetical context from which they 
sprang. 

Let us begin with a general observation about Syrianus' take on the Forms 
in the Phaedo. In his discussion of Aristotle's famous account of the historical 
origins of the theory of Forms—according to which Socrates supposedly lim- 
ited his argument to the search for definitions of universal terms, while only 
Plato felt the need to postulate separate Forms (Metaph. M 4, 1078b17-32)63— 
Syrianus relies on the Phaedo for his objection to Aristotle. Syrianus seems to 
think that the Phaedo presents us with a reliable account of Socrates' teach- 


62 This idea of a transition from the immanent forms to higher instances of form is also 
present in Damascius, In Phd. 1 274.3112. 
63 Cf. also the parallel passage in Metaph. a 6, 987b1-10. 
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ings, since he considers it to offer sufficient evidence to prove Aristotle wrong. 
This acceptance ofthe historical reliabity ofthe Phaedo could hardly have been 
controversial among the later commentators,9^ yet in view of its departure from 
the consensus among contemporary scholars, it is nonetheless worth quoting 
Syrianus' words. 


[L]et me turn to what I regard as his most mischievous insinuation, I 
mean that Socrates proceeded to universals by means of his definitions 
and postulated these as immanent things, while Plato, whether through 
ignorance or disregard of Socrates' understanding of universals, granted 
them a separable status; for neither is it the case that Socrates considered 
that only the objects of definition were universals, but also prior to these 
the logoi in the soul, as Plato makes plain in the Phaedrus and the Phaedo 
andin many other places, he being a just man and the most trustworthy of 
all men to report to us the views of Socrates. There is no way that the man 
who received his philosophy from Socrates would either have deviated 
on any point from what had been laid down by his master, nor, if he had, 
that he would have attributed to him doctrines in no way belonging to 
him, but rather going contrary to his whole project. As it is, in fact, in the 
Republic, in the tenth book, he presents him as championing separable 
Forms inhering in the Divine, and in the Phaedrus (247d) as telling of the 
souls in their ascent viewing Justice Itself, Moderation Itself, and even 
Knowledge Itself, and in the Phaedo as constructing an argument for 
the immortality of the soul by means of the hypothesis of the separable 
Forms. And indeed the philosopher [sc. Plato] tells us that it is not with 
Socrates that this theory took its start, but that it goes back to Pythagoras 
and the leaders of the Eleatic school.95 


SYRIANUS, In Metaph. 104.31-105.12; trans. DILLON-O'MEARA 


Syrianus' reference to the Phaedo here seems to allude both to the argument 
from recollection (proving the priority of genuine logoi over abstracted univer- 


64 Proclus for instance makes a similar case for the young Socrates’ acceptance of Forms in 
the Parmenides: see e.g. In Parm. 11 729.20—730.3; 111 784.3-10; cf. also 1 711.6—11; 714.10—20. 
On these passages, see e.g. C. Steel, ‘Definitions and Ideas, Proceedings of the Boston Area 
Colloquium in Ancient Philosophy 19, 2004, 103-121 (esp. 103-105). 

65 In the passage that immediately follows, Syrianus refers to the Timaeus (where the Py- 
thagorean Timaeus employs the Forms in his cosmology), the Parmenides (135b, where 
Parmenides states that thinking requires the Forms) and the Sophist (246a sq., where Syr- 
ianus identifies the ‘friends of the Forms’ with the Eleatic philosophers). 
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sals) and then to the final argument (proving the soul's immortality by means 
of the hypothesis of the Forms). What the argument from recollection proves 
in Syrianus' view is that Socrates did not limit his efforts to the search for defi- 
nitions, but that he believed that our soul was endowed with innate concepts, 
i.e. genuine objects of thought ontologically prior to the multiplicity ofsensible 
objects. 

In a passage from the introduction to his commentary on Metaphysics M, in 
which Aristotle develops an extensive criticism of Plato's and the academy's 
mathematical theories, Syrianus inserts a survey of the evidence in the Pla- 
tonic dialogues for the (neoplatonic) doctrine of mathematical intermediaries, 
which are closely related to the psychic /ogoi or the discursive forms with which 
our soul is endowed from before birth. In this passage, Syrianus not only men- 
tions the two obvious source texts often referred to in this context by both 
Syrianus and Proclus (the account ofthe construction ofthe World Soul in Tim. 
34c-37cand the Divided Line in the sixth book of the Republic), but also refers 
to the argument from recollection, which may be more surprising in this con- 
text: 


The discursive forms on the one hand imitate what is above them and 
assimilate the psychic realm to the intelligible, while on the other hand 
they embrace all things in a secondary way, and those of them which 
are viewed by the divine and daemonic souls are demiurgic, whereas 
those of them which are found among us (humans) are only capable of 
cognition. (...) These discursive forms Plato clearly says in the Timaeus 
that the demiurge implants in our souls, structuring them by means 
of geometric and arithmetic and harmonic proportions; while in the 
division of the Line in the Republic he declares that they are 'images' of 
the intelligible (and for this reason he has not disdained to call them on 
occasion ‘intelligible’), but that they preside over sense-objects as models; 
and in the Phaedo he says that they are causes for us of recollection—for 
what we learn are nothing else but recollections of the median levels of 
Forms, which is the same as to say the eternally-existent general logoi, 
not the later born' concepts, but rather those pre-existing essentially in 
our souls, being inspired and guided by which those reason-principles in 
nature are enabled to create individual things. 


SYRIANUS, In Metaph. 82.14-29; trans. DILLON-O'MEARA 


66 For references to these source-texts, see e.g. also Syrianus, In Metaph. 4.5-20; Proclus, In 
Eucl. 10.15-11.9 (for the passage from the Resp.) and 16.161744 (for the Tim. passage). 
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Syrianus obviously accepted the view that the argument from recollection 
concerns the forms in the soul. In the following lines, he explains how these 
discursive forms precisely function as objects of recollection. Confronted with 
the imperfect, enmattered forms in sensible objects, the soul is pushed to 
reminisce the forms that it carries within its own essence. The recollection of 
these forms is the first step in the ascent to the truly intelligible Forms: 


It is by these [sc. enmattered forms, or the forms that are inseparable of 
sensible objects] that the soul which has fallen into the realm of gen- 
eration is roused and stirred up, and this comes to reminiscence of the 
median forms, and raises its own logoi to the intelligible and primary 
paradigms. And thus do sight and hearing contribute to philosophy and 
the conversion of the soul. 


SYRIANUS, In Metaph. 83.5—11; trans. DILLON-O'MEARA 


This process forms the core of the Platonic account of concept formation 
according to which our genuine concepts are not abstracted from sensible 
data. Instead, these sense-data merely provide the occasion for and trigger our 
recollection ofthe forms with which the soulis intrinsically endowed. It is with 
these considerations in mind that Aristotle's account of the historical origin of 
the theory of Forms in Plato should be revised: 


[I]t is not valid either to commend Socrates for not separating universals 
from sensibles; for he did not only consider that there were inseparable 
universals, but even that they were of just such a nature as the unlimited 
multiplicity of individuals. However, he also regarded them as separable, 
as is indicated by the frequent use of the argument from recollection by 
Socrates himself, “that doctrine which you are accustomed frequently to 
expound” (cf. Phd. 72e), and it would be much fairer to praise him for his 
contempt for the sensible realm and his inspired reversion to the divine 
realm of Forms. 


SYRIANUS, In Metaph. 160.30—161.4; trans. DILLON-O'MEARA 


Syrianus of course considers the theory of Forms to be one of the very core 
dogmas of Platonism and since Platonism was, in Syrianus's view, part and 
parcel of that golden chain of wisdom to which all great authorities of the past 
belonged, not just Socrates, but the Pythagoreans, the Eleatic philosophers and 
the religious authorities too, could not be anything but ‘friends of the Forms'67 


67  Seeeg.Syrianus, In Metaph., 105.1038; for other passages, see the texts quoted above, n. 65. 
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In the course of his discussion of Aristotle’s criticism of the forms in Meta- 
physics M, Syrianus describes a few traditional proofs for the existence of 
Forms, which can also be found in Proclus in more elaborate form.98 After men- 
tioning a cosmological proof inspired by Tim. 29-31, Syrianus proceeds with a 
second set of proofs that brings to mind the recollection argument as devel- 
oped in the commentaries on the Phaedo: 


There are, of course, many other arguments to be found in them: that 
which ranks what is perfect before what is imperfect; that which ranks the 
monad prior to multiplicity; the partless prior to that which has parts; that 
which is always in the same state prior to which is subject to change—in 
which they demonstrate that reality does not take its origin from what 
is worse, but rather ends in this, and takes its beginning from what is 
most perfect and best and finest. For it cannot after all be the case that 
our thoughts can grasp the properly equal and the properly like and all 
such things, while the demiurgic Intellect does not possess within itself 
Equality Itself and Justice Itself and Beauty Itself and Good, and likewise 
all such entities. 


SYRIANUS, In Metaph. 109.37—110.7; trans. DILLON-O'MEARA 


We here find an allusion both to the 'one before the many' argument (which 
"ranks the monad prior to multiplicity") and to the argument 'from imperfec- 
tion' (which "ranks what is perfect before what is imperfect") that we found 
in Damascius and Olympiorodus. And even though the link with the Phaedo- 
argument is admittedly rather tenuous, the reference to our grasping of the 
forms and the example of the equal must spring from that context. The con- 
clusion we can draw from these couple of lines is that the interpretation of the 
argument from recollection in terms of these distinct types of proof must pre- 
date Damascius, Olympiodorus and their common source, Proclus. Syrianus' 
rather casual discussion of these arguments in a context foreign to the argu- 
ment suggests that he borrowed this interpretation from an already existing 
tradition. 

When one shifts to the question of how Syrianus interprets the inferiority 
of sensible particulars with respect to Forms in the course of his commentary, 
it immediately becomes apparent that he makes his case for the imperfection 


68 Some of these proofs, including the one borrowed from the Phaedo, are further developed 
in Proclus' digression on the existence of the Forms in In Parm. 111 785.4—797.2 (for the 
Phaedo argument, see esp. 788.20—790.4). 
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of sensible particulars in a manner very reminiscent of the line of reasoning 
already familiar to us from the extant commentaries on the Phaedo. Syrianus 
often applies this train of thought to the relation between sensible and math- 
ematical objects, which are closely associated with the psychic forms for the 
later neoplatonists, as we saw higher up. In this context, Syrianus quite pre- 
dictably objects to Aristotle's claim that mathematical objects are abstractions 
from sensible particulars. Moreover, like the commentators on the Phaedo, he 
captures the distinction between Aristotle's and Plato's theory of universals in 
terms of an opposition between ‘later-born’ concepts and essential logoi of the 
soul.8? The argument meant to establish the superiority of the latter over the 
former is clearly borrowed from the Phaedo, as it draws on the role of the soul's 
logoi as judgement criteria and on their greater accuracy (äxpifBetx) compared 
to sensible particulars: 


In general, (...) it must be said that we (...) do not observe all shapes or all 
numbers as being inherent in sensible objects, that is to say, all those with 
which the mathematical sciences concern themselves, nor is it possible 
that things derived from sense-objects should enjoy such accuracy (&xpi- 
Beta). And if he [Aristotle] were to explain that we ourselves add to them 
what is lacking and thus make them more accurate (dxptBeotepa) and 
then contemplate them as such, he will have to tell us first of all whence 
we are able to confer perfection on these; for we would not find any other 
truer cause of this than that propounded by the ancients, that the soul in 
its essence has prior possession of the /ogoi of all things. 


SYRIANUS, In Metaph. 95.29—36; trans. DILLON-O'MEARA slightly mod. 


The argument, which hinges on the soul's capacity to correct deficiencies 
in sensible particulars—which is also highlighted in Olympiodorus' fourth 
proof— parallels a famous passage in the first prologue of Proclus' commentary 
on Euclid's Elements, which supports the intermediate status of mathemati- 
cal objects."? Both in Proclus and in the quoted passage from Syrianus, it is 
the notion of accuracy (&xpiBetx) which does all the work of establishing the 
ontological priority of mathematical objects over sensible particulars. Since 
mathematical objects are more accurate than sensible particulars, they can- 
not derive from sensible objects, but must be provided by the soul itself. Since 


69 See e.g. Syrianus, In Metaph. 91.20—29; for Proclus’ and Syrianus' criticism of Aristotelian, 
‘later-born’ concepts, see also C. Helmig, Forms and Concepts. Concept Formation in the 
Platonic Tradition, Berlin: de Gruyter, 2012, 205-221. 

70 Proclus, In Eucl. 12.9-13.26. 
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the soul contemplates forms that are more perfect than sensible particulars, 
the ancients—i.e. the philosophers of the Platonic or Pythagorean lineage— 
are right to attribute their existence to the presence of innate logoi in the soul. 
The same case can be made e contrario: 


But then if we add anything to what has been abstracted from sensible 
objects, we will not end up with a more accurate (dxptBéccepov) or truer 
result, but rather a more artificial one. 


SYRIANUS, In Metaph. 95.36—38; trans. DILLON-O'MEARA slightly mod. 


One way of explaining the presence of these accurate logoi would be to suppose 
that the soul itself shapes them from sensible particulars, i.e. without having 
recourse to any preset paradigms.”! Yet, if this were the case, it would be 
impossible to explain why mathematical objects are more accurate and perfect 
than the sensible objects from which they derive, since ontological priority 
implies epistemological superiority for the later neoplatonists. The idea that 
concepts abstracted from sensible particulars are less real than the objects 
from which they derive is a well-established doctrine in Proclus”? and is used 
by Damascius in his commentary on the Phaedo, where it is relied on to 
demonstrate the superiority ofthe Platonic account of concept formation over 
the Aristotelian one.7? Syrianus further illustrates this line of thinking with an 
example that rings like a remote echo from the Phaedo commentaries: 


At any rate, when receiving an impression of the form of Socrates, if one 
retains it in one's imagination as one has received it from the perceptible 
Socrates, one would acquire a more accurate knowledge of him; while if 
you were to wish to alter it so as to make it more comely, you would end 
up contemplating inwardly anything rather than the form of Socrates. 
SYRIANUS, In Metaph. 95.38—96.2; trans. DILLON-O'MEARA slightly mod. 


It is my understanding that Socrates' 'impression' of the form is a perception 
of the enmattered form, which can be stored in the imagination. The assump- 
tion is that knowledge based on this perception is more accurate than any 
additional operation that the mind applies to it. It is not by moulding the per- 


71 Fora rebuttal of this suggestion, see also Proclus, In Eucl. 1215-17 and 1313-21. 

72  Seee.g. Proclus, In Parm. IV 892.25-29: Tò Lev yàp dotepoyevës AUVSPOTEPOV oTi TAV TOMA, 
re én’ adto Ñ per’ adt ÖV xal où mpd adtov, TÒ BE oaIHSEc TEÂELİTEpOV" İLE xdxeivo LEV HTTOV 
ovata TÜV TOMY, Todto dE uáXXov xal OVE einetv Sow vàv aicOvrcàv TEAELOTEpOV. 

73 Damascius, In Phd. 1115.3—5; cf. also 1 274.4-5. 
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ceptible shape in our imagination that the soul acquires a clearer grasp of 
the perceived object. Thus, if perception were our only source of knowledge, 
sensible particulars would be the most accurate objects we could think of. Yet, 
the implicit suggestion is of course that perceptible objects are not accurate 
in the first place and that they cannot serve as genuine objects of knowledge, 
unlike the forms in the soul. This is a far cry from Olympiodorus' example 
of the image of Socrates that can remind a person of the real Socrates only 
on the condition that one has seen him before that. Someone who has not 
yet met Socrates would never be able to go beyond the image to restore the 
accurate picture of the true Socrates in all its vivid details and aspects, no 
matter how hard they tried.”4 With a reasonable dose of charity, Syrianus' use 
of this argument can be understood as an application of the example of the 
Phaedo to the inferiority of sensible (abstracted) concepts compared to the 
inner /ogoi of the soul, in accordance with the idea that ontological priority 
implies epistemological superiority, i.e. accuracy. It is for this reason that our 
acquaintance with accurate mathematical objects, in Syrianus' view, implies 
their pre-existence in the soul. Only ifwe were able to draw a concept of perfect 
equality in our imagination from inaccurately equal objects would the forms in 
the soul be of no use at all. 


In the case of equal and similar numbers and (geometrical) figures, how- 
ever, we do not have the same experience, but the more we adjust them 
in the direction of greater accuracy and perfection, the more, by coming 
even nearer to their partless form, do they become clear and comprehen- 
sible to us. 


SYRIANUS, In Metaph. 96.2—6; trans. DILLON-O'MEARA slightly mod. 


If our soul contemplates objects that are more accurate than the sensible par- 
ticulars it perceives, it is not dealing with mere abstractions, but with onto- 
logically superior forms. This is the essential focus of Platonic concept forma- 
tion: sensible particulars cannot but trigger the innate concepts that we carry 
with us. An Aristotelian account of concept formation is thus to be entirely 
rejected: 


And in general, while we may admit that our mind is provoked to recol- 


lection from sensible objects, it is really almost sacrilegious to say that 


74 See Olympiodorus' example in his fourth proof (x11 1.20-23) quoted above, p. 201; for a 
parallel passage, see Olympiodorus, In Phd. x1 8.2—6. 
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we take in shape from that source; for the forms that are conveyed to us 
through sense-perception can extend only as far as the imaginative fac- 
ulty, and indeed even in the imaginative faculty they tend to remain indi- 
vidual and such as when they first entered. But when conceptual thought 
subsequently transfers itself from these to the universal and those objects 
which are contemplated by exact reasoning [mathematical objects], it is 
plain that it is viewing its proper objects. 


SYRIANUS, In Metaph. 96.612; trans. DILLON-O'MEARA slightly mod. 


On the basis of these parallels with and allusions to the Phaedo or the com- 
mentary tradition on that dialogue, we may regard the quoted passage from 
Syrianus as a mathematical interpretation (or better yet an application) of the 
argument from recollection in the Phaedo. This mathematical context is not 
irrelevant, since it explains the emphasis of the Phaedo commentaries on the 
accuracy (äxpiBeix) ofthe forms in the soul as opposed to sensible particulars,75 
and it offers insight into the area in which Plato's argument from recollection 
was most influential. This can also be seen in a passage in which the doctrine 
of recollection leads us back to the sources for the neoplatonic doctrine of the 
forms in the soul (the Timaeus, the Republic and the Phaedo, combined here 
with a passage from the Seventh Letter): 


[T]he first magnitudes are Forms, the Circle itself, the Pyramid itself, the 
Triangle itself, but it is from mathematical logoi that the recollection of 
these occur in us. For it is not that mathematical knowledge, which is 
discursive and divided and progresses from one point to another and 
develops to its conclusions from hypotheses, is adjusted to these Forms, 
but rather, as is stated in the Letters concerning the Circle itself, that it 
is neither the shape, nor the name, nor the definition, nor the science, 
that constitutes the knowledge of the thing, but there must occur a vision 
of the thing, and from scientific theorems as if fired by mutual friction 
an intellectual light must shine out, through which we will be brought in 
conjunction with the Circle itself. Thus mathematical discipline is a kind 
of preparation, as exercising the soul with images, for the immediate grasp 
of the paradigm.76 


SYRIANUS, In Metaph. 179.28-180.7; trans. DILLON-O'MEARA slightly mod. 


75 Itis of course not irrelevant in this context that equality is also a mathematical notion, or 
more precisely: a notion that has important mathematical applications. 
76 Cf. also Syrianus, In Metaph. 96.26—34; 27.30-37. 
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The discussion on the place of mathematics in the education of the future 
guardians ofthe ideal state in the Republic and the language ofthe Divided Line 
clearly loom in the background of this reference to the Seventh Letter. Still, it 
was the Phaedo that shaped the exegetical basis for the connection between 
these passages and the recollection of the intermediate forms in the soul. 

Since the main elements of Damascius' and Olympiodorus' interpretation 
of the argument from recollection can be found in Syrianus—and it would not 
be difficult to illustrate these ideas with similar parallels in Proclus"/—we may 
conclude that their construction of the argument from recollection must draw 
on a common interpretation of the argument in the Athenian school of neopla- 
tonism. This need not imply—in fact, it is highly implausible—that Syrianus 
was the first to interpret the argument along these lines. Yet, Syrianus offers an 
important testimony if our aim is to develop a firmer understanding of the his- 
tory of the argument from recollection prior to Damascius and Olympiodorus, 
and to understand the role that the argument played in later neoplatonic math- 
ematical theory. 


5 Conclusion 


The above observations allow us to conclude that Syrianus played a substan- 
tial role in the interpretative history of the Phaedo in Antiquity. Even though 
there is no evidence that he ever wrote a commentary on the entire dialogue, 
his monograph on the argument from contraries was the main source of inspi- 
ration for Damascius' and Olympiodorus' interpretation of the argument, with 
Proclus acting as an intermediary. Proclus had such high esteem for Syrianus’ 
interpretation that he was happy to simply insert the entire monograph in his 
own commentary rather than provide his own interpretation. Olympiodorus, 
who used Proclus’ commentary as his main or perhaps even only source, closely 
stuck to the lines of Syrianus’ interpretation. Damascius’ use of Syrianus is 
much more critical, but it is telling that the last head of the Athenian neoplaton- 
ist school valued Syrianus’ exegesis highly enough to provide a detailed discus- 
sion of it in his own commentary, using Syrianus as his main sparring partner 
in the interpretative battle over the argument from contraries. Throughout his 
commentary on the Metaphysics, intermittent passages moreover teach us that 
Syrianus took a vivid interest in the argument from recollection, which played a 


77 Cf. my forthcoming paper on ‘Proclus, Damascius and Olympiodorus on the Imperfection 
of the Sensible World’. 
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prominent role in the development of his views on Forms, recollection, concept 
formation, the status of mathematical objects and their role in the ascent ofthe 
soul. Though Syrianus' personal contribution to the exegesis of this argument 
may be more modest and his interpretation fairly traditional, these passages 
indisputably confirm that the main exegetical assumptions that underly Dam- 
ascius' and Olympiodorus' interpretation of the argument from recollection 
must have antedated Proclus, and even Syrianus himself. They also provide 
a valuable testimony of the importance of the recollection argument for later 
neoplatonic mathematical doctrine. 


Damascius, Olympiodore et Proclus sur les attributs 
«divin » (0&tov) et «intelligible » (vontov) en Phédon 
80a10-b1 dans l' argument dit «de la similitude » 


Alain Lernould 


La deuxiéme partie du Phédon s'ouvre par une difficulté soulevée par Cébés: 
lorsque l'áme se sépare du corps, peut-étre se dissipe-t-elle comme un souffle 
ou une fumée (70a-b). Socrate répond en donnant plusieurs arguments. (1) 
L'argument des contraires (70c—72d): les morts viennent des vivants et réci- 
proquement; il faut poser d'une maniére générale dans le monde du devenir 
l'existence nécessaire d'un cycle des contraires etle couple vie-mort ne fait pas 
exception; si mourir ne conduisait pas à un renaître tout finirait par s'épuiser 
dans le non-étre. (2) L argument de la réminiscence (72e-77a) : apprendre c'est 
se ressouvenir d'un savoir appris dans un temps antérieur à l'entrée dans une 
forme humaine; la prise de conscience d'une déficience des choses sensibles, 
de leur statut d' images approximatives de réalités paradigmatiques, implique 
que l’âme a connu ces modèles (les Formes) dans un «temps» antérieur; cette 
antériorité est fondamentalement ontologique, plus que chronologique; en 
tant qu'elle pense l âme transcende le devenir, et son existence en tant qu’ âme 
séparée du corps est étroitement liée à l'existence des réalités en soi. Ces deux 
arguments établissent que l âme préexiste à notre naissance et survit à notre 
mort. Mais qu'est-ce qui nous libérera complétement de la crainte enfantine 
que l'àÀme au moment de la mort ne soit dispersée comme une fumée par le 
vent (77b—d) ? Socrate ajoute alors un troisième argument en faveur de la thèse 
de l'immortalité de l âme (78b-80b), à savoir (3) la similitude de l’ âme avec 
les Formes: nous sommes composés d'une âme et d’un corps; l’ âme est appa- 
rentée aux Formes intelligibles et éternelles; le corps, au contraire, a plus de 
parenté avec ce qui est composé, sensible, toujours changeant: 


Ce qui est divin, immortel, intelligible, unitaire, indissoluble, identique et 
semblable à soi-même, voilà à quoi l âme ressemble le plus; au contraire 
ce qui est humain, mortel, dépourvu d'intellect!, de formes multiples et 


1 Jetraduis &vöyrov avec le sens actif que les Néoplatoniciens lui donnent ici, et qui est aussi son 
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sujet à se dissoudre, qui jamais ne demeure identique à soi-même, voilà 
en revanche à quoi le corps ressemble le plus.? 


Phd. 80a10-b5; trad. M. DIXSAUT, modifiée 


Les six premiéres qualités qui sont ici énumérées sont des «attributs» des réa- 
lités intelligibles, et dans le contexte de l'argument, ce sont plus précisément 
des attributs des Formes qui «sont» (sc. au sens fort du terme), comme le Beau- 
en-soi, ou | Égal-en-soi. Le besoin de symétrie conduira tout naturellement les 
Néoplatoniciens à voir dans la seconde série de six attributs les déterminations 
propres aux formes qui «deviennent», c'est-à-dire les formes engagées dans 
une matière (le «dernier degré de la forme», Damascius, In Phd. 11 30.4sq.) 
et par là les réalités corporelles ou choses sensibles d'une maniére générale, 
qui sont toujours changeantes (et donc ne «sont» pas vraiment), ainsi chez 
Damascius: 


Quelles sont les propositions de base de l'argument? L'une est qu'il y a 
deux sortes de formes, celles qui sont, et celles qui deviennent. l'autre, 
que le nombre et la nature de ce que l'on pourrait appeler les éléments 
des formes de chacun de ces deux types sont les suivants: 


des formes qui sont: des formes qui deviennent: 
divin corporel 

immortel non immortel 

intelligible dépourvu d' intellect 
unitaire de formes multiples 
indisssoluble sujet à se corrompre 


identique et semblable à soi-même toujours changeant 
DAMASCIUS, In Phd. 1 3123 


sens habituel. Les traducteurs lui donnent un sens passif qui est moins habituel: «non intel- 
ligible » (L. Robin, Platon: Phédon, Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1926) ; «inaccessible à Vintelligen- 
ce» (M. Dixsaut, Platon: Phédon, Paris: GF Flammarion, 1991); «inaccessible to thought» 
(Hackforth, Plato's Phaedo, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1955, 1980°) ; sur ce point 
cf. infra l explication de voytov. 

2 TQ pev Bele xai &Bavdtw xot vont xal povoedel xai cito coo xtd del WoadTwS KATH cori cit ÉXOVTI 
éauté OMOLOTATOV elvat buy, TH SE dveowrive xai OnT xor noÂveidet xai atvovyco xod teo xod 
uydenote KATA Tadta Exovtt Éaut® ôpotérarov ad civar oôpa. 

3 Tiveç ai tod Adyou broOÉcetc; pia Lev, dirrd civar TH Eldy, Th pèv övta TH OE yryvópeva : ETEpA dé, 
toodde civar KAİ xotá8e TA éxorvépov olov oToryeta 
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On aura noté que, dans la présentation néoplatonicienne de l'argument 
de la similitude, l'attribut «corporel», dans la série des «éléments» propres 
aux formes (i.e. choses) qui deviennent, est substitué à «humain» qu'on a 
dans le Phédon. Damascius s’en explique en disant que «humain » est mis en 
Phd. 8ob2sq. pour «corporel» parce que selon Platon la nature humaine «à 
son degré inférieur» (xdtwBev) est «participée par le corporel»^, c’est-à-dire 
immergée dans le corporel (la source est ici Leg. 1 631b6-d1 où Platon distingue 
les biens humains, qui ont rapport avec le corps, et les biens divins, que sont les 
quatre vertus cardinales: sagesse, tempérance, courage et justice)?; «humain» 
(&v8ipwrıwa) est, nous dit Damascius, pris ici peptxwtepov à la place de «ce qui 
devient» (tà Ytyvóueva)$. On voit qu'ici le terme plus petit, c'est-à-dire qui a 
une extension moins grande (à savoir: «humain »), est pris à la place du terme 
plus grand, i.e. qui a une extension plus grande (à savoir: «ce qui devient»), en 
vertu du principe de correspondance entre l'humain et l'ensemble de ce qui 
devient". 

Arrétons-nous maintenant sur le premier et le troisiéme des «éléments» 
propres aux formes «qui sont» , c'est-à-dire qui sont au sens fort du terme, les 
formes éternelles, transcendant le temps, en un mot, les Formes dans!’ Intellect 
Démiurgique®. C'est d'une manière tout à fait caractéristique du Néoplato- 


ÖYTUV ytyvouévov 
Getov TUMATIKİV 
&Ö&varTov oùx dOdvatov 
vontov avoytov 
MOVOELĞEç TLOAVELOES 
&ĞLAAvTOV StoAvtov 


KATA TH DTA Kal WaadTWS £yov Mote AG Exov. 

4 Damascius, In Phd. 1 319. Cf. aussi Damascius, In Phd. 11 30.4sg.:le premier trait caractéristique 
du monde du devenir (de la y&veciç), par opposition à l'Étre (9 oùoia), est: «l'humanité — pour 
dire le degré dernier de la forme» — ý yevediç TH dvOnunive (eidomotettar) wç dv ei Aéyot TH 
éoxatw eldet. Je reviens plus loin sur le fait que l'opposition est ici plus généralement celle 
entre l'Étre et le Devenir et (et non plus celle entre les Formes et le Devenir). 

5 C'est à Westerink que l'on doit l'identification de cette source. 

6 Damascius, In Phd. 1 319.1: "Oct «à yivôueva pepixwtepov elpnrot ‘Avipwrva. 

7 Que les choses humaines puissent être une image de l’ensemble du Monde sensible et des 
choses qui deviennent en général n’est qu'une application particulière du principe universel 
d'analogie. C'est en vertu de ce principe de correspondance entre |’ incorporel et le corporel, 
le macrocosme et le microcosme, la physique et le politique, que le récit de l Atlantide, par 
exemple, est interprété comme image de!’ opposition qu'on retrouve à tous les degrés du réel: 
chez les dieux, dans le Cosmos sensible tout entier, et spécialement dans les choses devenues, 
cf. Proclus, In Tim. 1 77.24-80.8. 

8 La question de savoir si Platon, dans |’ argument de la similitude (Phd. 78b4—85b9), parle des 
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nisme tardif que Damascius voit dans l adjectif «divin» la marque d’une infé- 
riorité ontologique par rapport au substantif «dieu»?: «les formes qui sont 
sont «divines» en ce sens qu'elles dépendent des dieux, qui sont antérieurs 
à elles» (Damascius, In Phd. 1 313)19. En d'autres termes, les formes «qui sont» 
sont seulement divines (déifiées), elles ne sont pas des dieux. Il est difficile 
de déterminer si le terme «dieux» renvoie ici aux Hénades, c'est-à-dire les 
dieux au sens étroit et proclien du terme, qui viennent juste aprés VUn et 
avant l'Étre!!, ou bien à l Intelligible, par opposition au plan de l'Intelligible- 
Intellectif et à celui de |’ Intellectif!2. 

Plus intéressante est I’ équivalence sémantique établie par Damascius entre 
voytov, «intelligible », et vonttxdv, «qui a la capacité d' intelliger», ou plutôt ici, 
«intellectif», c' est-à-dire qui intellige, qui est pensée en acte!?: 


Formes dans l'Intellect Démiurgique (= ici les Formes intelligibles, tà vontd), ou des 
formes en l’âme, dianoétiques (õıavontå), est posée par Damascius et Olympiodore, qui 
répondent (en suivant Proclus) que Platon parle des deux (cf. Damascius, In Phd. 1 330; 
1135; Olympiodore, In Phd. X111 5; je reviens plus loin sur ces passages). Mais, pour les Néo- 
platoniciens, il est clair que les six attributs: «divin», «immortel», etc. doivent étre rap- 
portés d’abord aux Formes intelligibles; ces Formes sont en effet dites être «éternelles », 
«indivisibles», «absolument sans étendue», «elles sont au sens propre et premier du 
terme» (Damascius, In Phd. 1 314, 317 et 318). Dans les six explications des six «éléments» 
propres aux formes «qui sont», il ne peut s'agir, chez Damascius et Olympiodore, que 
des Formes intelligibles, et plus précisément des Formes dans l'Intellect Démiurgique 
(ce qui n'exclut pas, encore une fois, une application indirecte de ces mémes attributs 
aux «formes en nous», c'est-à-dire, aux raisons psychiques, ou «raisons essentielles», i.e. 
constitutives de l'essence de l âme). 

9 La distinction entre 8e6ç et 8eîos est post-plotinienne, cf. E.R. Dodds, Proclus: The Elements 
of Theology, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 268. De manière similaire, la distinction entre 
«bien» et «bon» sera un argument important dans le Néoplatonisme tardif pour rejeter 
l'idenfication médioplatonicienne du Démiurge avec le Bien, cf. e.g. Proclus, In Tim. 
I 305.6sq.; 359.22-360.4: le Démiurge est nommé «bon» et non «le Bien» (voir aussi In 
Tim. 1 365.6sq.). 

10 La relative est bien ici en français définitionnelle, et non pas déterminative. Le texte grec 
est moins précis, mais il permet une telle lecture avec npoünapyóvtwv rejeté en fin de 
phrase: "Oct ‘Geta’ ta dvta we Gedy ÉEnuuéva tootinapyovtwv. L'idée que le divin (le divinisé) 
dépend des dieux est reconnaissable un peu plus loin, dans la section 319, oü il est dit que 
«les choses divines participent des dieux»: yereyovaı edv. 

11 Je reviens sur les Hénades un peu plus loin. 

12 Voir en annexe la classification systématique des degrés de la hiérarchie des dieux dans la 
Theol. plat. 

13 Westerink traduit par: «intelligential». Pour vontixés qui exprime non pas la capacité de 
penser mais bien le fait de penser en acte, cf. e.g. Proclus, Theol. plat. 1 12, 57.3; In Tim. 
II 250.14; III 226.15. 
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Elles [sc. les formes qui sont] sont «intelligibles» en ce sens qu'elles 
sont «pensantes»; c'est ce que montre l'élément contraire attribué aux 
formes qui deviennent: «le non-pensant ». Dans le Timée aussi ce terme 
est employé en ce sens. 

DAMASCIUS, In Phd. 1315 


Olympiodore lui aussi refuse de donner à vontév en Phd. 8ob1 un sens passif. 


Selon lui, Socrate dit de l'Étre (par opposition au Devenir): 


[L'Étre, sc. les Formes] est aussi «intelligible» non pas au sens où il est 
objet d'intellection, car la discussion porte sur les Formes dans l’ Intellect, 
qui intelligent mais ne sont pas objets d'intellection; les Intelligibles en 
effet sont objets d'intellection, mais certes ne pensent pas, car ils sont 
au-dessus de l'Intellect (et c'est pourquoi aussi on parle de pro-vidence 
pour faire entendre que celle-ci est antérieure à |’ Intellect) (...) et s'il est 
vrai que les Formes dans l’Intellect elles aussi sont objets de pensée, on dit 
[plutôt] qu'elles pensent parce ce que c’est là ce qui les caractérise le plus. 
Platon montre bien que par «intelligible» il veut dire ici «qui intellige» 
et non pas «qui est objet d'intellection» en opposant l'intelligible à tò 
avoytov, et quand on dit &vöyrov on ne veut pas dire «qui n'est pas objet 
d'intellection » mais «qui n'intellige pas». Et c'est de la méme manière 
qu’ Aristote aussi [De an. 111 7, 431b26-28] a appelé «sensible» le «doué 
de sensation», tout comme Platon appelle ici «intelligible» le «ce qui 
intellige ».15 


OLYMPIODORE, İn Phd. X1i113 


Chez Damascius et Olympiodore l’ argument est le méme: puisque dans le Phé- 


don &véntoy s' oppose à vontôv et que &vöyrov veut dire «non doué d' intellect», 


« dépourvue de pensée», et donc, avec un sens actif: «non pensant», alors 


14 


15 


“Ott ‘vonte’ Éotiv wç vontixa Syroi BE TO dvrixeluevoy Tots yryvopévoiç ómápxov, TO AvónTov. 
elpyraı dé xai Ev Turo y) ékis Ext thode THS onuasias. Voir aussi Damascius, In Phd. 11 30.9: 
TÒ BE VOYTÖV TO voyytuxóv, WC OvAot TO dvoytov dvTITEBEV. 

AN xai ‘vontov &cxty, oOx Wç voovpevov: nepi yàp voepâv cid@v ó Aöyoç Eotiv, à voe? Lev, 
où voeitat dé. Ta MEV yàp vont voetrat Ev, où UV voet, dep vov yap ¿oti (816 xol npóvora 
A€yeral WÇ 7d TOO vod ...) ... el DE xal voetrat TÀ voepd, èx tod KAT ebalpetov voeîv Aéyetat, 
où Uv voetabat. Sti yàp voyntov A€yet ó ITTAdtwv evtadea TO vooüv, où uv voobuevov, SHAdc 
éotw dvritdEas orbc TÒ &vöYTOV* &vóntov yàp Agyetat od Td pů vootpevov, AAG TO pù voodv. 
ottw dé xol AplorotéAns aic&ytov tò aic@ytixov &xdecev, wç xal vüv ó IIAdtwv voytov TÒ 
vooûv. 
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voytov veut dire «pensant», avec un sens actif lui aussi. Ainsi, c'est à partir 


du sens actif de avéytov («dépourvu d'intellect», donc «non pensant»), qui 


est habituel, que les Néoplatoniciens donnent, de manière à établir un couple 


de termes parfaitement opposés, un sens actif à voyröv («doué d'intellect», 


«qui pense», ou «qui intellige »), qui n'est pas le sens habituel de ce motif. 


Inversement, les Modernes, à partir du sens habituellement passif de vontév: 


«intelligible» donnent un sens passif à &vöyrov («non intelligible», L. Robin; 


«inaccessible à l'intelligence », M. Dixsaut), qui est trés peu attesté”. 


16 


17 


Nontés a habituellement un sens passif, «intelligible»; pour voyTöv avec un sens actif, 
cf. Or. Chald. 113.1 des Places. Diehl dans son index verborum, s.v. vontés a une entrée 
(p. 456) : voyTdç opp. Tò aic8ytOv, yevntôv, dvéntov sans donner toutes les occurrences. Après 
consultation du Thesaurus linguae graecae, j'ai relevé: In Tim. 1 402.4 où Diehl, suivant la 
leçon du ms. P, lit: Tà u£v voytay, cà dé dvonruv napaðeiypata. Mais les mss. M et N donnent, 
au lieu de voyröv, voyrıxöv que lit aussi AJ. Festugiére, Proclus: Commentaire sur le Timée, 
tome 1, Paris: Vrin, 1967, 274: «les modèles des êtres intelligents et ceux des êtres sans 
intelligence » (avec la note 1 ad locum: «En 402.4 je lis cà u£v vontixav, [MN :voyröv P Diehl] 
TH dE AvoYTUV napadeiyuara») et D. Runia — M. Share (Proclus. Commentary on Plato's 
Timaeus, vol. 11, Book 2: Proclus on the Causes of the Cosmos and its Creation, Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2008, 278 n. 402). À l'évidence voyruxâv est meilleur (voir la 
méme leçon fautive de P en In Tim. 11 78.17). Reste In Tim. 11 78.20: xai yap £v Tolç vontoiç 
 Ouototys xTA. Festugière traduit: «car, dans l'ordre intellectif aussi, la ressemblance est 
supérieure ... », ce qui est en effet le sens requis par le contexte (tandis que Runia-Share 
traduisent: « for among the intelligibles, similarity is better... »). Soit on admet que Proclus 
a bien écrit vontoK, auquel cas l équivalence voyroiç /voepoiç est ou bien volontaire ou bien 
trahit une petite négligence, soit on corrige un texte fautif et on lit voepoiç. Je pencherais 
pour la correction. 

Le sens habituel de ävéntos est: «dépourvu d'intellect», donc «non pensant» avec un 
sens actif (plutót que «non saisissable par l'esprit», «non intelligible» avec un sens 
passif). Pour &vöyToç avec un sens passif «qui ne peut être pensé», cf. Parménide, fr. 8.17 
DK. L.G. Westerink, The Greek Commentaries on Plato's Phaedo, 2 vol., Amsterdam: North 
Holland, 1976-1977, 1, 179, renvoie à Plotin, Enn. v 3 [49] 10.42: «il y aurait un toucher et 
comme un contact qui ne pourrait être ni exprimé, ni pensé (OiEtc xoi olov map póvov 
&ppyToç xoi dvontoc)» (trad. L. Lavaud); mais on peut aussi défendre une autre lecture 
de ce passage et donner un sens actif à &vôntos; Plotin emploie en effet ici cet adjectif 
pour qualifier un contact, un toucher «antérieur à |’ intellect»; &vontos pourrait donc 
vouloir dire «non pensant», «non intelligeant» (« inintelligent», traduit Bréhier), dans 
le sens de «dépassant I’ intellection », «supra-intellectif», avec un a privatif marquant la 
transcendance — alors que, selon le sens courant d'àvórtoc, « privé d' intellect», le même a 
privatif marque négativement une privation et désigne «| infra-intellectif », i.e. le sensible 
ou le corporel en tant que tel. La distinction ne serait plus alors entre sens actif et sens 
passif d’ävontos, mais entre deux valeurs, positive ou négative, d'un méme sens actif: «non 


pensant ». 
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Damascius rend ce sens actif de voyröç par l'adjectif voyrıxöç, plutôt que 
par vogpdç. Ni voepóc ni voyTıxöç ne se trouvent chez Platon!$. Chez Aristote, 
rares sont les occurrences de vosepóc?; mais on trouve en plusieurs lieux von- 
tucóc, en particulier là où le couple de relatifs sensible-sensitif (tò aic&ytov — 
16 &loğyTıxöv) est opposé au couple intelligible-intellectif (tò voyröv — tò vonrt- 
x6v)29. Pour les Néoplatoniciens il s'agit de justifier Platon qui, selon eux, peut 
poser l'opposition entre sujet et objet non pas au moyen de deux termes for- 
mellement différents (actif et passif) mais en donnant à un des deux termes — 
en l'occurrence la forme passive vontóv — deux sens opposés, actif et passif, si 
bien que le terme à la forme passive peut étre employé à la place de celui à 
la forme active. C'est précisément ce genre de substitution qu' Olympiodore 
trouve chez Aristote, non pas pour le couple voytöv — voyntixdv, mais pour le 
couple aic§ytdv — aios8ntixév. Aristote, selon Olympiodore, dit dans le De anima 
aicOytov (forme passive) pour dire aicðntıxóv (forme active)?!. Et Platon, selon 
Damascius, dit dans le Phédon vontév (forme passive) pour dire voyrıxdv (forme 
active)??. Le parallélisme saute aux yeux. C'est manifestement la volonté de 


18 Cf. L. Brandwood, A Word Index to Plato, Leeds: Maney & Son, 1976, s.v. Le Lexicon 
platonicum de D.F. Ast (3 vol., Leipzig: Weidmann, 1833-1836) a une entrée voepóc (vol. 2, 
384) avec deux occurrences: [pseudo] Timée de Locres (De natura mundi et animae 218), 
un apocryphe du Lies. av. J.-C, et l Alc. 1133c1, où l'on trouve voepo dans un des manuscrits 
(le Bodleianus 39, du 1x* s.) à la place de 8eröTepov qui est la leçon du Vindobonensis 54 et 
du Venetus (St. Marc, cl. 4,i). Les éditions de référence (celles de M. Croiset pour Les Belles 
Lettres et de Burnet dans les Oxford Classical Texts) lisent 8edtepov. 

19 En tout et pour tout, trois occurrences: De part. an. 11 2, 648a3; Probl. XXX 1, 954a35; fr. 
285.68. 

20 Cf. Aristote, De an. 1 1, 402b16. Pour l'opposition du sensitif au pensant, cf. aussi e.g. De 
gen. an 11 3, 736b14. 

21 En fait, en De an. 111 7, 431b26—28, Aristote dit seulement que dans l'âme les facultés 
sensitive et cognitive sont en puissance leurs objets respectifs, à savoir le sensible et l’objet 
de science. 

22 Ce genre de remarque concernant attribution d'un sens actif à une forme passive trouve 
un parallèle chez Proclus (mais, cette fois, c’est un sens passif qui est donné à une forme 
active), cf. In Tim. 11 31216-20 (ad Tim. 37c1-3): «Il semble que Platon ait ici appelé 
Aoytotixov l'objet d'intellection (tò vontov) comme plus loin (Tim. 61d, 65a4, 70b6) il 
appellera &io8yrıxöv l’objet de sensation (tò «is8ntév) : de fait le sensible (tò aic@ytdv) est 
ce qui meut (xtvytixdv) la sensation, et l'objet d'intellection est ce qui meut la faculté 
calculante de l’ Âme» (trad. Festugiére). Le transfert du sens actif sur la forme passive 
ne conduit bien sûr pas à abolir la distinction entre pensée et objet pensé d'une part, 
et sensitif et sensible d'autre part. Et il est fondé philosophiquement: sur le sensible 
comme cause efficiente de la sensation, cf. Aristote, De an. 11 5, 417b20sq.; De sens. 2, 
438b22 sq. 
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retrouver une parfaite correspondance entre deux traits de style chez Aristote 
et chez Platon qui a conduit Damascius à gloser vontóv par vontixév plutôt que 
par voepov. 

Il reste que c'est là donner à voyröv un sens qui n'est certes pas son sens 
habituel. Damascius, qui le sait bien, cherche à justifier sa lecture en se référant 
explicitement au Timée (mais sans indication précise). Comme le note Weste- 
rink, cette référence au Timée est problématique??. Dans le Timée vontév est 
toujours employé avec le sens « passif» («intelligible») qu'on lui donne habi- 
tuellement, en référence notamment soit au Modèle Intelligible, au Vivant-en- 
Soi (30c9; 3145 ; 39e1; 48e6; 51b1; 92c7), soit au Démiurge (37a1) soit aux Formes 
(5105). Proclus, dans son commentaire sur le Timée, ne dit jamais, quand il en 
vient à l'explication de ces passages, que vontés a un sens actif?^. 

Maintenant, quelle raison philosophique peut justifier cette violence exer- 
cée à l'encontre de la grammaire quand on donne à voytés, qui est une forme 
passive, un sens actif? Je vois quatre manières a priori d' expliquer la «traduc- 
tion» de vontés par voyrıxöç (= voepóc); quand Damascius et Olympiodore 
disent que les Formes dont il est question dans le Phédon, c'est-à-dire les 
Formes dans!’ Intellect, sont « intellectives », vonrıx& — au sens de « pensantes », 
i.e. pensées en acte, et non pas «intelligibles » —, on pourrait (à titre d' hypothe- 
ses) comprendre: 


(i) que ces Formes sont séparées (et donc pures pensées), par opposition 
aux formes secondes, engagées dans une matiére, ou par opposition aux 
formes «postérieures dans l’ordre de I’ être (botepoyevÿ) »?5; 

(ii) que l opposition grammaticale entre «actif» et «passif» n'a plus ici au- 
cune pertinence. Dans l'Intellect «il y a identité entre le sujet pensant 


23 Westerink, The Greek Commentaries on Plato's Phaedo, 11, 179 n. 2. 

24 En Tim. g2c7, deux manuscrits (A et P) et Stobée lisent cixwv tod motetob dedç &lağyTöç: 
«dieu visible image du Créateur », au lieu de eixwv Toü vontod Oeòç aio@nrés: «dieu visible 
image du [Vivant] intelligible » (Taylor, Cornford), ou «dieu visible image du [Dieu] intelli- 
gible» (Rivaud, Brisson). Selon A.E. Taylor (A Commentary on Plato's Timaeus, Oxford : Cla- 
rendon Press, 1928, 646-649) les Anciens depuis Timée de Locres jusqu'à Proclus lisaient 
tod voytod si bien que la variante tod rotetoû ne peut être apparue que très tardivement, cf. 
p. 648: «the reading (sc. to motetod) is actually later than the latter part of the fifth century 
A.D. ». Maintenant, à partir du moment où un Néoplatonicien a pu admettre que tod von- 
tod (sc. £00) équivaut à to rotetoë, et si le rom est le Démiurge, qui est un Intellectif, il 
peut en avoir conclu non pas certes que le Vivant Intelligible se confond avec le Démiurge 
Intellectif, mais que Platon emploie en Tim. 92c7 vontóç pour dire voepóc. Serait-ce le cas 
avec Damascius? Simple conjecture trés spéculative! 

25 Cf. Damascius, In Phd. 1115. 
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et l'objet pensé», comme le disait Aristote?6. On sait que Plotin avait 
insisté fortement sur l'idée que les Formes dans | Intellect divin ne sont 
pas seulement passivement « pensées » (ce qui conduirait à l'idée que les 
Formes dépendent, pour étre, de l'Intellect qui les pense), mais qu'elles 
sont elles-mémes pensées en acte, que la pensée divine n'est pas autre 
chose que l'activité méme des Formes, une activité qui est un penser?"; 
mais c'est aussi d'une autre manière que vortóc et voepóç (voyTıxöç) peu- 
vent étre interchangeables. Rappelons qu'il existe dans la hiérarchie néo- 
platonicienne du divin plusieurs Intellects, en particulier I’ Intellect Intel- 
ligible, ou Vivant-en-Soi (le Modèle Intelligible dans le Timée), qui consti- 
tue la troisième triade des Dieux Intelligibles, et l Intellect Intellectif, troi- 
siéme terme de la première triade des Dieux Intellectifs (c’ est le Démiurge 
du Timée) ; une Forme intelligible au sens étroit du terme, c’est-à-dire une 
Forme dans le Vivant Intelligible, peut être dite «intellective » en tant que 
le Vivant Intelligible est un Intellect28; inversement, une Forme intellec- 
tive au sens étroit du terme, i.e. dans l Intellect Intellectif, peut être dite 
«intelligible» en tant qu'elle est Forme; et c'est ce qu'aurait fait Platon 
dans le Phédon en appelant «intelligibles», au lieu d' «intellectives », les 
Formes dans l’Intellect divin; 

ou, enfin, il ne s'agit pas de dire que les mémes Formes, i.e. des Formes 
situées au méme degré d’être, dans | Intellect Intellectif, sont tout autant 
«intelligibles» qu'«intellectives»; il s'agit de bien marquer une diffé- 
rence ontologique entre le plan de |’ Intelligible et celui de I’ Intellectif. 


C'est clairement la quatrième lecture qu'il faut adopter. Damascius a ici en tête 


non pas la distinction entre d'une part les intelligibles premiers («séparés») 


et, d'autre part, les formes engagées dans une matiére, ou peut-étre encore 


les intelligibles « abstraits » (purement «logiques »). Ce qu'il veut, c’est rétablir 


l'écart ontologique qui sépare les Intelligibles des Intellectifs. Le commentaire 


d'Olympiodore confirme ce point. Olympiodore (x111 2.14sg.) ajoute en effet 


quelque chose à ce que dit Damascius, à savoir que l'intelligible (sc. au sens 


26 


27 


28 


Aristote, De an. 111 4, 430a35q.: «Dans le cas des réalités immatérielles (i.e. dans le cas de 
l'intellect), il y a identité entre le sujet pensant et l’objet pensé». 

Plotin, Enn. v 9 [5] 7-8. Cf. déjà Alcinous, Didasc. 9-10 Voir aussi Proclus, In Tim. 1 40112: 
TÂ yàp ¿xe? névra vóec — «tous les êtres (sc. toutes les Formes) de là-haut sont des intel- 
lects ». 

Cf. e.g. In Tim. 1 300.26. Voir aussi l Index verborum dans Festugière, Commentaire sur le 
Timée, V 273 s.v. Noepóc qui donne d’autres lieux dans l’ In Tim. pour voepôs = vontés, parfois 
discutables, mais rien pour | équivalence vontos = voepés. 
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propre du terme) n' intellige pas; il est seulement intelligé car il est au-delà de 
l'Intellect, et Olympiodore fait très explicitement référence à la fameuse expli- 
cation étymologique du mot «pro-vidence» comme signifiant littéralement: 
«antérieur al’ Intellect », qu'on trouve notamment chez Proclus, dans la propo- 
sition 120 des Éléments de théologie: «la providence (npóvotx), comme son nom 
l'indique, est une activité antérieure à l Intellect (x9 vob) »2°. Deux remarques 
doivent alors ici étre faites. 

(1) Dans les Éléments de théologie, la providence est dite résider originelle- 
ment chez les dieux, au sens fort du terme, c'est-à-dire les Hénades, qui sont 
des «bontés unifiantes» (El. theol. 133) et «suressentielles »39, Le monde des 
Idées intelligibles ne peut en effet venir immédiatement après |’ Un (cf. e.g. In 
Tim. 111 12.22 sq.). L Un fait donc exister les Hénades, qui viennent aprés |’ Un et 
avant l'Étre: avant les Intellectifs et les Intelligibles, «il y a tout le monde mul- 
tiple des dieux, qui unifie et maintient ensemble les étres et qui les illumine de 
la Lumiére divine ... et avant les Hénades multiples il y a la Source unique des 
Hénades » (In Tim. 11 122.3g.). 

Chez Proclus, «antérieur à l Intellect» pour caractériser la Providence veut 
donc dire «au-dessus de l'Étre », au-dessus de l'Intelligible: « Où serait en effet 
l'activité antérieure à |’ Intellect sinon chez les suressentiels? » (El. theol. 120, 
106.6 Dodds). Chez Olympiodore, ce qui est «antérieur à l'Intellect», c'est 
l'«intelligible ». L explication étymologique du mot « providence » est la méme, 
mais par rapport à Proclus c'est à un degré d'étre inférieur dans la hiérarchie 
du réel qu’ Olympiodore rapporte ici l'«activité antérieure à l' intellect». Faut-il 
y voir un désaccord doctrinal entre Olympiodore et Proclus?! ? Non. Relisons 
la section XIII 2.13-24 du commentaire d'Olympiodore. Nous voyons que ce 
dernier introduit comme argument d'autorité dans son propos une citation 
d’ Orphée: 


[L intelligible, i.e. l'Étre] est «intelligible» non pas au sens où il est objet 
d'intellection, car la discussion porte sur les Formes dans I’ Intellect, qui 
intelligent mais ne sont pas objets d’ intellection; les Intelligibles en effet 
sont objets d’intellection, mais certes ne pensent pas, car ils sont au- 
dessus de |’ Intellect (et c'est pourquoi aussi on parle de pro-vidence pour 


29 Proclus, El. theol. 120, 106.7. 

30 Sur les Hénades chez Proclus, voir principalement El. theol. 113-165 et Theol. plat 1111-6. 
Sur le caractère « suressentiel » des Hénades, cf. EL theol. 115: 1lâç Bedç brepovatds £c et le 
commentaire de Dodds p. 261sq. 

31 Westerink (The Greek Commentaries on Plato's Phaedo, 11 167, n. ad loc.) renvoie bien à 
Proclus, El. theol. 120 et 134 pour npóvota = nó vod évépyela, mais ne fait aucune remarque. 
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faire entendre que celle-ci est antérieure à l'Intellect, et c'est ce qu'Or- 
phée veut faire entendre quand parlant d' Amour comme étant intelli- 
gible il dit: 

Faisant paítre en sa sagesse l'Amour rapide qui est sans yeux (Orphic. 
fr. 82 Kern)? 

L œil est le symbole de l' intellect à cause de la rapidité de son activité, 
et en conséquence Orphée appelle sans yeux celui-là [sc. l' Amour] qui 
n' intellige pas). Et s'il est vrai que les Formes dans l'Intellect sont aussi 
objets de penste...33 


OLYMPIODORE, İn Phd. X111 243-19 


Pour Proclus aussi, |’ épithète sans yeux dans le fragment 82 des Poèmes orphi- 
ques veut dire «qui est au-delà de |’ intellection »?* et dans ce méme fragment 
c'est de I’ Intellect Intelligible (le Vivant-en-Soi) que, selon lui, Orphée dit qu'il 
est sans yeux, pour le distinguer de I’ Intellect Intellectif (le Démiurge) : 


32 
33 


34 
35 


Eh bien, c’est à ce si grand dieu (sc. le Vivant-en-Soi ou Intellect Intel- 
ligible) qu'est suspendu le Démiurge de l'Univers, qui est lui aussi un 
Intellect, comme nous l'avons dit plus haut, mais un Intellect Intellec- 
tif en tant que cause principalement de l'intelligence. C'est pourquoi il 
est dit regarder le Vivant-en-soi: car «regarder» est le propre des dieux 
intellectifs, puisque l’Intellect Intelligible, quant à lui, le Théologien l'a 
dénommé aussi «sans yeux ». Il dit en tout cas à son sujet: 
faisant paítre en sa sagesse l'Amour rapide qui est sans yeux.55 


PROCLUS, In Tim. 111101.13-23; trad. FESTUGIÈRE 


Westerink traduit: « Cherishing in his heart eyeless swift Love ». 


ANA xoi ‘voytov’ otw, ody Wç voovpevov: nepi yàp vospóv ciððv ó Aóyoc EoTiv, à voe? Lev, où 
voettat dE. cà MEV YAP vont voeitat èv, où UV voet, UmEp vodv ydp ETTİ (816 xod Tpövola Aéyetar 
&ç 10 TOD vod, 8 xal Oppebs [fr. 82] Érneonuivato, vontòv BouAduevos eineîv tov "Epwta: £p, 
yàp 

‘noipaivwv rpanidecotv &vóupatov wxdv"Epwto: 

TÒ yàp Öupa (vod) aüyBokdv darı did Td SED tç Évepyias, dvéuuarov odv TÖV ui) voobvra): El 
dé xat voeîtat TÂ voepå … 
Cf. Proclus, In Alc. 64.16—65.4. 
IIpóc 87) ToüTOV tov tocoÓtov Bedv ó Onpiovpyds dvnpttat Tod TAVTAÇ votc uiv xol ATOS Qv, 
dome Elmo EV mpócepov, Q0. voepóc voüc wç vod Siapepdvtws altıoç. 816 xol ópåv Aéyetar TO 
abto@ov- iov yàp Tò óp&v THY voepdv Gedy, Emel tóv ye vontov voüv xad dyduuaroy ó 9e0Aóyoc 
Tpoonyopevae: A€yel yov mepl adtod: 

romuaivoy rparidecoiy avoupatov wxvv "Epwrta. 
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Chez Proclus le Vivant-en-Soi (le Modèle Intelligible) est sans yeux, comme 
le Monde sensible est lui-même sans yeux: «cette qualité-même, ce fait d’être 
sans yeux, le Monde la possède à l'image du Dieu Intelligible, sur le modèle 
duquel il a été fait »36. Et maintenant nous savons que chez Proclus sans yeux 
attribué au Vivant-en-Soi veut dire «au-delà de Vintellection». De plus, dans 
la Théologie platonicienne, Proclus dit trés explicitement du Modèle Intelligible 
qu'il est au-dessus de |’ Intellect Démiurgique?". Il est alors assez raisonnable de 
penser que «T'intelligible» qu’ Olympiodore distingue de «I intellectif» com- 
me étant au-delà de Vintellection peut être identifié au Vivant-en-Soi du Timée 
et gu'Olympiodore ne fait ici que suivre Proclus. Damascius est plus concis, 
mais son explication de vontév peut parfaitement s' accorder avec celle d' Olym- 
piodore et la méme conclusion vaut pour lui. 

Ajoutons que le fondement de la distinction entre le plan de l intelligible et 
celui de I’ intellectif est la triade intelligible-intelligible et intellectif-intellectif. 
Proclus nous dit des dieux intelligibles-intellectifs qu'ils sont ceux qui «tout 
en pensant sont pensés » (voobvta voeîtrai)#8. Ils pensent en effet les dieux pure- 
ment intelligibles, qui les précédent, et sont pensés par les dieux purement 
intellectifs, qui les suivent??. C'est clairement confirmer l'idée qu'en tradui- 
sant dans le Phédon vontés par voytixds (= voepöç), Olympiodore et Damascius 
veulent dire que les Formes dont il est question dans le Phédon ne doivent 
être situées ni au plan de l Intelligible, ni au plan de l'Intelligible-Intellectif, 


36 Proclus, In Tim. 1185.248q. 

37 Proclus, Theol. plat. 1 26, 117.23-27. 

38 Cf. Theol. plat. 1v 1, 6.10sq.: AM éne1d TOV voep@v Ta pév ¿oti vontà xai voepå, dau vooüvra 
voetrat Kath TÒ Aóytov, xà DE voepà uóvov: «Mais puisque, parmi les intellectifs, les uns 
sont intelligibles et intellectifs, c'est-à-dire tous ceux qui tout en pensant sont pensés, 
comme le dit l’ Oracle, les autres seulement intellectifs ». Saffrey-Westerink suggèrent dans 
leur note 3 p. 6 ad loc. (p. ugsq. des Notes Complémentaires) de voir ici un fragment 
indépendant et non pas un témoin du fr. 77 des Oracles Chaldaiques. 

39 Cf. Theol. plat. 1v 1, 10.10sq. Sur la triade intelligible, intelligible-intellectif, intellectif que 
Proclus fonde sur la triade étre, vie, pensée, cf. Theol. plat. 1v 1, 6sq. Voir aussi S. Gersh, 
From Iamblichus to Eriugena: An Investigation of the Prehistory and Evolution of the Pseudo- 
Dionysian Tradition, Leiden: Brill, 1978, 143-150. Sur la doctrine des dieux intelligibles- 
intellectifs, appelée par!’ exégése des Oracles Chaldaiques et aussi par! exigence de média- 
tion entre l'intelligible et l'intellectif, cf. P. Hadot, Porphyre et Victorinus, vol. 1, Paris: 
Études augustiniennes, 1968, 99-101; L. Brisson, ‘La place des Oracles Chaldaiques dans 
la Théologie Platonicienne’, in: A.Ph. Segonds — C. Steel (eds.), Proclus et la Théologie Pla- 
tonicienne, Leuven: Leuven University Press, 2000, 109-162 (en part. 128—136); E.P. Butler, 
‘The Second Intelligible Triad and the Intelligible-Intellective Gods, Méthexis 23, 2010, 137— 
157. 
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mais au plan de l'Intellectif (et plus précisément, dans |’ Intellect Intellec- 
tif). 

Quant à l'explication du mot «pro-vidence» dans les Éléments de théolo- 
gie, elle n'exclut pas que Proclus puisse inclure dans le «ce qui est antérieur 
à l'Intellect» d'autres degrés du réel que les seules Hénades. Faire remonter 
«l'activité antérieure à |’ Intellect» (ou «le type de vie supérieur à l intellec- 
tion») aux Hénades, c'est remonter jusqu'aux Dieux éminemment dieux et 
ainsi situer la «providence» là où on la trouve à son degré proprement prin- 
cipiel et primordial^?. 

(2) La distinction entre le plan du voytév et celui du voepdv dans l'idée que 
les Intellligibles précédent les Intellectifs ne contredit pas ce qui a été dit plus 
haut, à savoir que pour les Néoplatoniciens les Formes dans l'Intellect divin 
(les Formes intellectives) sont non seulement « pensantes » («intelligeantes »), 
mais aussi « pensées» («intelligées»). Le Vivant-en-Soi est un Vivant Intelli- 
gible et un Intellect Intelligible, c'est-à-dire intellect sous le mode de l intelligi- 
ble. Le Démiurge est lui aussi un intellect, mais sous le mode intellectif. Le 
caractère qui prédomine dans le Vivant-en-Soi, c’est l'« intelligible », tandis que 
c'est l'«intellectif» qui prédomine dans le Démiurge: 


S'il est vrai que les intellectifs sont aussi objets de pensée, la propriété qui 
domine en eux fait qu'on dit qu'ils intelligent, et non qu'ils sont pensés. 


OLYMPIODORE, In Phd. X111 249-20 


On reconnait ici le fameux principe de dénomination par prédominance, qui 
remonte à Anaxagore", et qui chez les Néoplatoniciens se fonde sur le principe 
général, formulé par Proclus dans les Éléments de théologie, selon lequel «tout 
est en tout, mais en chacun sous son mode propre» (El. theol. 103, 92.13 Dodds; 
trad. Trouillard). 


II 


La question de savoir à quel rang dans la hiérarchie du réel il faut situer les 
formes auxquelles l âme est dite ressembler est reprise un peu plus loin dans 


40 Cf. El. theol. 120, 106.5sg.: Ev Gots obv ý npóvota mewtws. « C'est donc chez les dieux que 
réside l'activité prénoétique primordiale» (trad. Trouillard). Dans le De prov. 7, Proclus 
attribue la «providence», «l'acte absolument antérieur à l'intellect», au Bien. 

41 Cf. Simplicius, In Phys. 155.23-26. 
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le commentaire de Damascius quand ce dernier en vient à poser le problème 
suivant: 


On peut se demander de quelle sorte de formes Socrate dit qu'elles sont 
«indissolubles ». S'il parle des formes qui sont en nous et qui sont consti- 
tutives [de l'essence] de l’âme, comment peut-il dire de l âme qu'elle 
est plus semblable à elles, et non pas directement qu’elle leur est iden- 
tique? Comment peut-il poser que ces formes sont «immortelles» afin 
de démontrer que l’ âme dure plus longtemps que le corps? Mais s’il parle 
des formes intelligibles (tà vont&), comment peuvent-elles être l’objet de 
questions et de réponses; il n'y a en effet, comme il est dit dans les Lettres 
(VII 342a7-343d2), ni science des intelligibles, ni définition, ni nom. On 
répondra que Socrate parle [indirectement] des formes intelligibles, tout 
en parlant des formes [en nous] qui dérivent de celles-là ; il reste en effet 
en contact d'une certaine facon avec ces formes intelligibles, s'il est vrai 
qu'il conduit [la discussion] de la manière qu'il faut.*? 


DAMASCIUS, In Phd. 1 330 


Comme le confirment les passages parallèles en Damascius, In Phd. 11 15 et 
35, Damascius oppose ici les formes intelligibles (voyté) aux formes dianoé- 
tiques (8$10voyT&)13. En I 312, on avait une opposition entre les Formes intel- 
ligibles (vonté) transcendantes (i.e. l Eternel) et les formes «qui deviennent» 
(tà ytyvópeva), i.e. les réalités corporelles, sensibles (i.e. le Devenir). Et quand 
Damascius disait (1 315) que par formes «intelligibles» il faut entendre formes 
«intellectives» (vontix&), nous comprenions, à la lumière du passage paral- 
léle fourni par le commentaire d'Olympiodore, que Damascius avait en téte 
la distinction entre le plan de l Intelligible et celui de l'Intellectif, et plus préci- 
sément, entre le Vivant-en-Soi Intelligible et le Démiurge Intellectif. Dans la 


42 “On Gytycetev dv cic, mept noiwv A€yet el8Àv wc dto tov. el uv yàp mepi THY £v hui xai 
THY Duxhv ouunAnpovvtwy, rc ToüTOLç ópotoxépat y ux, LAN oùx &vtuxpuc H MÜT; THC 
de órotiecot Okvara, iva Bevy0f) Y) puxn MoAvypoviwtepa; el DE TA vont, TÖÇ Tepi ToùTwv 
ai Epwtyceic al droxploetc yiyvovta; odeuia yàp THY vonTaY értocrjur, exc Ev "EntevoAotc 
eloyntat, oùdE Aóyoc, o08& övoya. — "H pnréov Sti nepi GüTÖY, el xal nepi TOV an’ ovv: 
EPATTOLEVOS YAP TUÇ Kal EKEİVWYV, EİTEp xorcopot. 

43 Oo Damascius In Phd. 11 35: «Sur quelle sorte de formes l argument prend-il appui? En tant 
que les formes sont dites divines et éternelles et en tant que |’ âme est dite leur ressembler 
il est clair qu'il s'agit des Formes intelligibles; mais en tant qu'elles sont objet de nos 
raisonnements, ce sont les formes dianoétiques. L'intelligible n’est en effet en rien objet 
de science.» 
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section I 330, l'opposition est maintenant celle entre Formes intelligibles et 
les Formes en l’ âme, en un mot les Formes dianoétiques, intermédiaires entre 
les Formes séparées (non engagées dans une matiére sensible) et absolument 
indivisibles et les formes engagées dans une matiére sensible et divisibles. Les 
Formes absolument séparées sont objets d'une intuition intellective, d’ une sai- 
sie unitive, non discursive, propre a!’ intellect, en premier lieu |’ Intellect divin 
(l Intellect du Démiurge) transcendant l' âme individuelle humaine (et tout le 
plan del’ âme d'une manière générale), mais aussi l’ intellect en nous, quand ce 
dernier se conjoint au premier. Les formes engagées dans une matiére sensible 
sont objets d'opinion et de sensation. Entre les deux, les Formes dianoétiques 
sont spécifiquement objets de la ótá-vota, c’est-à-dire de la pensée discursive, 
laquelle déploie dans le temps l'intuition simple de l'intellect en un raisonne- 
ment, un Aöyoç, un discours rationnel, i.e. démonstratif. La 8t&voto n’est en effet 
rien d'autre que la Àoywx buy, que la connaissance scientifique, en un mot 
l'acte propre de l âme rationelle humaine^5. 

Maintenant, ces concepts ou notions qui sont objets du discursus démons- 
tratif (scientifique) présentent deux types. Ils peuvent étre abstraits du sen- 
sible. C'est le concept «logique » aristotélicien, produit d’une synthèse logique 
partant de la sensation. Aux yeux des Néoplatoniciens ce genre de concept 
est «sans substance » (&vouctoc) et vient donc, ontologiquement, aprés les réa- 
lités sensibles, qui participent de la substantialité; en un mot, les concepts 
abstraits sont «postérieurs dans l’ordre de l être » (botepoyeveiç). En outre, pro- 
duits à partir des sensibles, ils sont nécessairement inexacts, comme le sont 
les sensibles dont ils dérivent. Aucune démonstration solide et irréfutable, 
aucune science rigoureuse ne peuvent étre échafaudées à partir de concepts 
qui héritent de leur source une essence changeante*®, Mais, et heureusement 
pourrait-on dire, le fait méme qu'il existe des sciences «exactes» (et les mathé- 
matiques en particulier offrent un modèle d'exactitude scientifique) montre 
que la science manipule des concepts qui ne sont pas produits à partir du sen- 
sible mais qui sont des projections de «raisons essentielles », de Aóyot odotwdeis, 
appelées ainsi parce qu'elles sont constitutives de I’ essence de |’ âme. Résolu- 


44  Surl'assimilation de la pensée discursive (8t&voto) à la science (¿niothpn), cf. aussi El. 
theol. 123, 110.13: ei obv ol col (sc. les Hénades) brepouctot xal mpd TAV bvtwy ose TİKAV, 
odte óta ETT adtar, obte émiorun xod Sidvota, odte vonots. Cette assimilation est appelée 
par le fameux passage dit «de la ligne» dans la République où Platon attribue la pensée 
discursive (Si&vota) aux objets mathématiques (Resp. V1 509d7 sq. ; VII 533e7 sq.). Voir aussi 
Proclus, In Eucl. 3.137544. 

45 Cf. Proclus, In Eucl. 18.5-19.5. 

46 Cf. Proclus, In Eucl. 12.9-13.26. 
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ment partisans de l'innéisme contre l empirisme, les Néoplatoniciens posent 
en l âme humaine l'existence de Formes, intermédiaires entre l'Intelligible et 
le Sensible. C'est à partir de ces Formes «psychiques» que la 8t&vota projette 
toutes les sciences, en particulier les mathématiques*’. Et cette projection se 
fait dans la matière intelligible qu'est l'imagination. Ce qui implique une dis- 
tinction, à l'intérieur de la 8t&vota elle-même, entre les Formes «psychiques» 
comme «raisons essentielles» au sens propre du terme, c'est-à-dire comme 
Formes objets seulement d'une saisie intuitive, sous le mode psychique, i.e. 
d'une intellection métabatique, et ces mémes Formes en tant que projetées 
dans l'imagination et objets d'une connaissance discursive*®. 

Le concept «logique» lui aussi est dans l'imagination du savant“? et l'on 
pourrait en conclure que |’ universel «projeté» et l'universel «abstrait» par- 
tagent tous deux la méme propriété d’être intermédiaire entre l'Intelligible 
et le Sensible. Mais il n'en est rien. L'universel «abstrait» est purement et 
simplement inférieur au Sensible5°. Par «formes dianoétiques», Damascius 
veut dire donc ici non pas les concepts «logiques», mais les concepts ou 
Formes «psychiques», par opposition aux Formes dans l'Intellect divin, en 
entendant par Formes «psychiques » les «raisons essentielles» (i.e. constitu- 
tives de l'essence de l’âme), sans introduire ici de distinction entre Formes 
«psychiques » et « essentielles» en tant qu'« essences» (formes indivisibles), et 
ces mêmes formes en tant qu'elles sont « projetées » dans l'imagination comme 
objets de science (d'un discursus démonstratif). Ces Formes «psychiques» 
sont des images des Formes dans | Intellect divin, et discuter des images c’est 
aussi, indirectement, discuter des modéles. 

Olympiodore développe tout cela de maniére trés claire quand dans son 
commentaire il donne l'opinion de Proclus sur cette question de savoir de 
quelles formes parle Platon: 


47 Suivant le fameux passage dit « de la ligne » dans la République de Platon (Resp. v1 509d6— 
51166) et le passage concernant la fabrication de l Âme du Monde dans le Timée (Tim. 
35a-36d; 37a3), les Néoplatoniciens assimilent ces formes intermédiaires aux formes 
mathématiques, cf. e.g. Proclus, In Tim. 1 814-16: «Le réel se divise en trois domaines: 
les Intelligibles, les étres physiques, et les intermédiaires, je veux dire ce qu'on nomme 
usuellement entités mathématiques » (voir aussi In Eucl. 31-5.14). Sur l'idée que l âme est 
constituée de «raisons» mathématiques, cf. In Eucl. 1616-27. 

48 La projection n'a d'autre finalité que de remonter jusqu'à l'«intellection» des Formes 
en nous, et par là de remonter jusqu'aux Formes dans l'Intellect divin, et donc à une 
intellection au sens propre du terme. Là-dessus, cf. A. Lernould, ‘Le statut ontologique des 
objets géométriques dans /'In Euclidem de Proclus, Études Platoniciennes 8, 2011, 19-144. 

49 Cf. Elias, In Porphyrii Isagogen 48.28—30 Busse. 

50 Cf. Damascius, In Phd. 1115.3sq. 
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Proclus souléve la question de savoir à quelle sorte de formes Platon 
se réfère: les Formes au sens absolu du terme, celles qui sont dans le 
Démiurge, ou les formes dans l’ âme humaine. Les deux réponses peuvent 
étre données, (i) l'une, qu'il s'agit des Formes dans le Démiurge, parce 
que Platon parle de l'«égal en soi», du «beau en soi» (78d3), autant 
de termes qui conviennent à ce genre de formes, et parce qu'il dit que 
l'âme ressemble à elles (79b4-17), alors que s'il s'agissait des formes 
dans l’âme humaine , l'àme ne leur ressemblerait pas, mais leur serait 
identique; (ii) mais il est aussi possible de défendre l'autre point de vue, 
à savoir qu'il s'agit des formes dans l'àme humaine parce que le texte 
dit: «les choses dont nous avons discuté à maintes reprises et dont nous 
avons rendu compte»; or la discussion et la connaissance scientifique 
conviennent à ce genre de formes, tandis que les autres Formes sont 
objet d'une intuition intellective. Proclus est d'avis qu'il s'agit des deux 
types de formes. Puisque les Formes intellectives sont les modèles de 
celles qui sont dans l'áme, et que celles-ci sont les images de celles-là, 
et puisque modèle et image sont des relatifs et que les relatifs ne sont pas 
connus indépendamment l'un de l’autre, discuter des modèles c’est aussi 
nécessairement discuter des images.5! 


OLYMPIODORE, In Phd. X1115; je souligne 


J'en viens maintenant à la Théologie platonicienne de Proclus, où Proclus fait 


grand cas du Phédon, puisqu'il en tire six attributs majeurs du divin. Toute la 


51 


Zyre? òè ó IIpóxAoc nepi moiwy pa eiddv TH TlAdrwvı 6 Aóyoc, &pa mepi THY TAG tv 
£y TH Onmiovpy® Ñ mepi TAV poyindv. Zotw yàp &xorcépo ovvyyoehaat, TH EV pao DLOTI 
DOEet nepi TAV ev TH Onuoupy® civar 6 Aöyoç ciðâv, el ye ‘adtotaov’ pnolv xol ‘adtoxardv’ 
[78d3], Tà 8& npoopuata tadta éxeivois Tolç eideow Appottet Kal StL A€yel ÉoIXÉVOL THY 
duyhv éxelvois [79b4-17], el SÈ nepi Tüv puyixAv fjv adt@ 6 Ados, oùx èxeivoiç dpola Tiv, 
CON ada exetva Hy. ott BE xol TA dvrixetuéve ouvyyopoar: SdEer yàp nepi Tv buyıxdv 
eldav elvan 6 Aóyoc dóti pnoiv &v TH Aéker “epi àv Bay OpuAo0ptev xai Exouev Adyov SiSdvau’ 
[78d1-2], 16 8& A€yew xad xat émiotunv eidévor TAÜTA coc buyuolç eidecw dpuôtret, Exeiva 
yàp voepatc ExiBorais yivwoxetar. xod emixptvet ó Hodxdoc Sti nepi dupoty iot MÜTÖ 6 Aóyoc- 
ined) yap xai mapadetypata TA voepà eldy TAV buyuxdv nal eixdvec tadta Exetvwv, TPO TI 
dE TO napåðerypa xol ý Eixwv, TR SE MEd TI ixa AMAYAWV où YIVWOKETOL, averyun nepi TOV 
Trapadetypatwy Ou eyópevov xot nepi cixóvwv OuAeyecOot. Voir aussi Damascius, In Phd. 
1274. 
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seconde partie du premier livre de la Théologie platonicienne (partie qui couvre 
les chapitres treize à vingt-neuf) constitue en effet un véritable traité des attri- 
buts divins. Les trois attributs fondamentaux qui constituent «les principes 
mêmes de la théologie »52, à savoir l'existence des dieux, leur providence et 
l'inflexibilité de cette providence sont tirés des Lois et sont énumérés dans 
les chapitres treize à seize. Le chapitre vingt-neuf vient clore l'énumération 
des attributs divins en traitant des noms des dieux. Un peu auparavant, dans 
les chapitres vingt-six et vingt-sept, Proclus introduit le Phédon, et plus parti- 
culièrement notre passage en 80a10-bi5. C'est dire toute l'importance de ces 
quelques lignes du Phédon, que je cite une nouvelle fois: 


Ce qui est divin, immortel, intelligible, unitaire, indissoluble, identique et 
semblable à soi-même, voilà à quoi l âme ressemble le plus; au contraire 
ce qui est humain, mortel, dépourvu d'intellect53, de formes multiples et 
sujet à se dissoudre, qui jamais ne demeure identique à soi-méme, voilà 
en revanche à quoi le corps ressemble le plus. 

Phd. 80210-b5 


Les chapitres vingt-six et vingt-sept de la Théologie platonicienne se donnent 
comme un commentaire de ce passage, et plus précisément un commentaire 
dela premiére moitié de celui-ci, en laquelle Proclus reconnait six attributs du 
divin: 


A€yel toivuv ó YwxpdTyç v Taig And THS ÖMOLÖTYTOÇ THS TTpÖÇ TO Belov Ts 


puys à&ovotoioc anodeiEecw, wo dpa oti Td èv dvwtépw Ts Duxs, © 
dy xal gone pooet xal éouxuia &Bavdrou uetéyel Molpaç, 9efov xai dSdva- 
toy xai vontov xai uovoetóé xai AĞIĞAVTOV xai KATA TAÜTA xai wraútwç £yov: 
16 DE xaTadeéotepor adths x&v Tobvavtiov, © dy xoi rpoomxet qOsipscOot 
xal ndoyeiv, TO yàp TOLOÜTOV aiofntév EOTI xal moAvEedecnal dtadutov tabty 
rep ouvetéôn xoi révro dou TS cuuaTIXS dnoatdcews EV TOÜTOLÇ xaTHYO- 
once. Tadta Tolvuv oxonduev xo Éxaorov e€etaCovtes ÖTEN) notè rpooxet rois 
Qeois. 


Dans les démonstrations relatives à l'immortalité de |’ Ame, tirées de la 
similitude avec le divin, Socrate affirme donc qu'il y a d'une part ce qui 


52 Theol. plat. 113, 59.21sq. 
53 En donnant à dvénrov ici le sens que lui donnent Damascius, Olympiodore et donc aussi 
trés probablement Proclus. 
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est supérieur à l’âme, à quoi précisément l'âme ressemble par nature 
(et c'est en vertu de cette ressemblance qu'elle appartient à ce qui est 
immortel), et qui est divin, immortel, intelligible, unitaire, indissoluble, 
identique et semblable à soi-méme; d'autre part, ce qui est inférieur à 
l'áme a toutes les qualités contraires: il lui revient en propre de se cor- 
rompre et de pátir, car ce qui fait partie de cette catégorie est sensible, de 
formes multiples et sujet à se dissoudre de la méme maniére qu'il a été 
composé, et admet tous les attributs que Socrate dans ce passage du Phé- 
don dit appartenir à l'étre corporel. Considérons donc le premier groupe 
d'attributs en examinant dans chaque cas comment il peut convenir aux 
dieux. 


PROCLUS, Theol. plat. 1 26, 1318-114.4 SAFFREY-WESTERINK 


On a bien sûr noté que Proclus ne rapporte plus les six attributs (divin, immor- 
tel, intelligible, unitaire, indissoluble, semblable à soi) aux Formes, mais au 
divin, c'est-à-dire ici à tous les étants qui viennent avant V Âme. Westerink, 
dans son édition de Damascius, y voit une «distorsion »54. Saffrey-Westerink, 
dans leur édition de la Théologie platonicienne, sont moins sévères, et donnent 
une bonne raison, philosophique, qui peut justifier la lecture proclienne: «les 
six attributs que Proclus introduit dans les chap. 26-27, sont, d’après le Phédon, 
ceux del'étre, c' est-à-dire des Idées, opposé au devenir. Les commentaires néo- 
platoniciens sur ce dialogue conservent ce méme point de vue ... Si maintenant 
il en fait des attributs divins, c’est en vertu de la loi de participation formulée 
ici en 14.11-16 et développée en Theol. plat. 1111-6, selon laquelle à tout être réel 
correspond une hénade divine, qui présente en elle-même, à l’état de modèle, 
toutes ses propriétés »55. 

Les chapitres 1-6 du livre 111 de la Théologie platonicienne constituent un 
traité des Hénades divines, c'est-à-dire des dieux au sens fort du terme (par 
opposition au déifié), et Proclus peut attribuer d'une certaine maniére aux 
dieux (aux Hénades) les propriétés que possédent les Formes, parce que ces 
propriétés des Formes sont d'abord des propriétés des Hénades. Mais ici ce 
n'est pas seulement aux dieux stricto sensu que Proclus confère les attributs 
des Formes; c'est au divin, c'est-à-dire ici à tous les degrés d'étres, depuis les 
Hénades jusqu'à l' Intellectif, bref à tout ce qui vient aprés I’ Un et avant l Ame. 
Laloi de participation peut bien justifier cet élargissement référentiel des attri- 
buts des Formes à tous les degrés du divin, mais il apparait clairement que cet 


54 Westerink, The Greek Commentaries on Plato’s Phaedo, 11, 178. 
55 Proclus, Theol. plat. 1 26, 133 n. 2 (p. 161sq. des Notes Complémentaires). 
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élargissement ne se fonde pas sur une seule raison doctrinale. Une opération 
proprement herméneutique est ici décisive, à savoir une interprétation du Phé- 
don à la lumière du Timée. 

On connaît le fameux début du discours physique de Timée, qui commence 
par la distinction de l'Étre et du Devenir: 


Qu'est-ce qui est toujours, sans devenir, et quel est l'étre qui devient 
toujours, sans être jamais ?56 
Tim. 27d6-7. 


Dans son commentaire Proclus commence par poser le problème exégétique 
que soulève ce lemme, et ce sous la forme que la tradition des commentateurs 
a donnée à ce problème: 


Les uns ont dit que par cette distinction est embrassé, sous forme d’exem- 
plaire ou de copie, tout ce qui de quelque manière que ce soit est être, les 
autres que tout n’est pas embrassé. Et parmi les exégètes, nombreux ont 
été sur ce point les arguments pour ou contre.57 

PROCLUS, In Tim. 1 227.613 


Comme il le fait souvent, Proclus donne une réponse qui met tout le monde 
d'accord. En un sens, en ne posant que les extrémes, l'Étre et le Devenir, Platon 
passe sous silence VÂme, intermédiaire entre ces deux extrêmes. Mais, en 
méme temps, l’ Ame est le dernier des êtres éternels (en tant qu'elle possséde 
une essence éternelle), et elle est aussi le premier des étres devenus (en tant 
qu'elle déploie ses activités dans le temps). Par le simple fait de poser VEtre 
(tò öv) et le Devenu (tò yewpröv) Platon pose aussi entre ces deux I’ Ame, 
l'intermédiaire qui est à la fois «étant et devenu»: 


En quel sens donc, dans les sections en question [sc. ti tò öv del, yeveow 
DE oùx £yov et Tİ TO yryvouevov Mev del, Ov dé oddenote], tout ce qu'il y a 
d'êtres est embrassé, et en quel sens tout n'est pas embrassé, cela doit 
apparaître clairement par ce qu'on vient de dire. Tout n'est pas embrassé, 
parce qu'on a assumé ce qui est seulement éternel et ce qui est seulement 


56 Tir öv dil, yeveow dE oùx Eyov, xol ti Tò ytyvouevov p£v del, dv dE OÜĞETOTE; 

57  Ouëv révra Td dvta onwoov EİTE mopoevy uorcocc SİTE eixovctds Epavto Sia TAÜTNÇ regia 
Bdveobat cíjc Staxpicews, ol BE où ndvra. xod TAV EEN TOY dvtihoyio poc KAAHAOUS oùx 6A Cyot 
Tepi TOUTOU yeyovactv. 
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devenu, et c’est là d'une part ce qui est avant l Ame, d'autre part ce qui 
est aprés l Âme. Mais tout est embrassé, parce que, une fois qu'ont été 
assumés les extrémes, il est possible d'en tirer aussi le milieu, lequel est à 
la fois étant et devenu.58 

PROCLUS, In Tim. 1 235.26—32 


Les Néoplatoniciens pouvaient facilement reconnaitre en Tim. 27d6—7 et en 


Phd. 80210 la méme tripartition «pythagoricienne» du réel en trois domaines: 


VEtre, l’ Âme, le Devenir et en conclure que ce que fait Socrate dans le Phédon en 


opposant le divin et’ humain (i.e. le corporel) est exactement ce que fait Timée 


au tout début de son discours de physique, quand il distingue l'«Éternel» du 


«Devenu». Olympiodore est trés explicite sur ce point: 


Pour que nous puissions suivre l'argument de la similitude, prenons pour 
acquis d’abord que Socrate oppose l'Étre au Devenir — comme il le fait 
dans le Timée aussi (27d6 sq.) : « Qu' est-ce qui est toujours, sans devenir, et 
quel est I’ être qui devient, sans être jamais? », appelant « Etre » les Formes 
paradigmatiques et «devenir» le sensible. Et posant cette opposition, 
il attribue six propriétés à chacun des deux: à l'Étre celles d’être divin, 
immortel, intelligible, indissoluble, unitaire, identique et semblable à 
soi-même; et au Devenir celles d’être corporel (qui s'oppose en effet à 
celle d’être divin), mortel, non intelligible sujet à se corrompre, de formes 
multiples et jamais identique et semblable à soi-mâme.59 


OLYMPIODORE, in Phd.x1111 


Le commentaire de Proclus sur le Phédon ne nous a pas été conservé. Mais, dans 


la Théologie platonicienne (chapitre 26, p. 117.15sq.), Proclus, pour expliquer le 


58 


59 


II öv odv andvtwy Yéyove TOV Svtwv cepÜunptc xai TÖÇ oux dmdvtwy £v Tots eipnuévois TU- 
Lact, did ToUTWY ET KATAYAYEÇ* OLY ÅTAVTWYV LEV, SLOTL TÒ uóvox ariovioy ETAYTTTOL Karl TS LOVES 
yemtov, à dy oTi TÒ LEV TPO buyñs, TO dE petà puxýv: andvtwv dE, St TAV ğxpwv AnpOËvTwV 
ott xal TO uécov EK TOUTWY ELPEİY, önep Kua xod Ov oti Kal yryvópevov. 

"Iva TÔ ¿x tfj; ÖMOLİTYTOÇ Aöyw rapaxokoubomuev, MPCAGBWHEV STI dAvTISLALPAV ó Lwxpd- 
TIS THY oÙolav TH yevecel, — wonep xoi Ev Tiuaiw [27d6-28a1] étoinoev: ‘ti TO Ov p£v del, 
yéeveow dE oùx Eyov, xal Tİ TÒ ywopevov Lev, Ov BE OÜĞEMOTE; ovolav LEV yàp TH rapadel- 
yuatixa cidy, yéveaty dé Tò aicOytov: — Taûta dvridlatpév EÇ ia éxdotou napadiSwow, TİÇ 
mev oüalaç TO Belov, TO &ÖdvorTOV, TO VONTOV, TO AOIdAUTOV, TÒ povoeldés, TÒ del xorcà TH ATR 
xoi woattws EYELV ÉQUTÉ, TH SE Yevéceoc TO owuatoeldés (avtixettat yàp TH eiw), TO vy- 
TOV, TO &YÖYTOV, TO StaAvTov, TO TTOLELĞEÇ, TO PNÕÉTNOTE KATA và ovd Kal GOMÜTUÇ EYE 
AVTO. 
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mot «intelligible » en Phd. 8obı, renvoie à Tim. 28a2—3 (je reviens là-dessus plus 
bas). Il est plus que probable que Proclus, commentateur du Phédon, ait fait le 
méme rapprochement du Phédon avec le Timée que celui qu'on trouve dans la 
Théologie platonicienne. On retrouve d'ailleurs, comme on vient de le voir, ce 
rapprochement dans le commentaire d' Olympiodore, lequel, comme les deux 
commentaires de Damascius, a pour source celui de Proclus®. Et c’est trés clai- 
rement la lecture de Phd. 80a10—bs à la lumière de Tim. 27d6—28a14 qui permet 
à Proclus, dans la Théologie platonicienne, de substituer le divin aux Formes 
et de faire de l'argument de la similitude avec les Formes un argument de «la 
similitude avec le divin »8!, i.e. avec l Éternel par opposition au Devenu. La pré- 
cision «dans la Théologie platonicienne » est bien sûr capitale. Damascius et 
Olympiodore aussi rapprochent, comme on l’a vu, Phd. 80a10-b5 de Tim. 27d6— 
28a4. Mais c’est pour éclairer le Phédon et ce certainement dans la perspective 
du skopos propre à ce dialogue, un skopos que nos commentateurs néoplatoni- 
ciens ne pouvaient avoir manqué de définir dans les prolegomena introduisant 
au Phédon tout entier et à son commentaire®. Dans la Théologie platonicienne, 
Proclus certes commente le texte de Platon en Phd. 80a10—b3, mais son com- 
mentaire a maintenant pour but de montrer comment à partir du Phédon et 
d'autres dialogues de Platon il est possible d'élaborer et d' exposer une théo- 
logie platonicienne complète. C'est ainsi qu'un court passage du Phédon est 
mobilisé comme dépositaire d'une partie «intégrale» d'une doctrine théolo- 
gique complète, elle-même tout entière contenue dans un dialogue unique, le 


60 Cİ Westerink, The Greek Commentaries on Plato's Phaedo, 1, 18. 

61 Theol. plat. 1 26, 1318sq.: «Dans les démonstrations relatives à l immortalité de l âme, 
tirées de la similitude avec le divin, Socrate affirme donc ... ». Voir aussi Theol plat. v1 u, 
54-17-19: Socrate «déduit de la similitude avec le divin l'immortalité des âmes». 

62 Ces prolegomena ne nous ont pas été conservés. Mais la question du «but» du Phédon est 
abordée en Damascius, In Phd. 1 207 où Jamblique est critiqué pour avoir «été trop loin» en 
faisant de l'argument des contraires une preuve parfaite de l'immortalité de l âme (voir 
aussi Olympiodore, In Phd. x 1). Sur le «tournant» marqué par Syrianus dans l’histoire 
de l'interprétation du Phédon, cf. Westerink, The Greek Commentaries on Plato's Phaedo, 
I, 17SQ.: en réaction contre une lecture doxographique (médioplatonicienne et porphy- 
rienne) qui tire du Phédon un catalogue de preuves, indépendantes l'une de l'autre, de 
l'immortalité de l âme, les Néoplatoniciens de l'École d' Athènes sont sensibles à la pro- 
gression de la discussion comme discussion. Comme le discute P. d' Hoine dans son article 
dans le présent volume (pp. 173-211), selon Proclus, c'est seulement l' argument final du 
Phédon qui offre une preuve parfaite de l immortalité de l âme. Sur le but (oxonés) du 
Phédon voir aussi Anonyme, Proleg. 21.32-37:le Phédon ne peut avoir trois buts, à savoir 
l'immortalité de l âme, l'art de bien mourir et le genre de vie philosophique. 
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ParménideS3. Le rapprochement avec le Timée, dans la Théologie platonicienne, 
s'opére au service de ce projet de réalisation d’une théologie platonicienne (i.e. 
scientifique) achevée. 

Dans une telle perspective, les six «éléments » (divin, immortel, intelligible, 
etc.) ne sont plus attribués à certaines entités déterminées ontologiquement, 
à savoir les Formes dans l'Intellect Démiurgique; ces attributs recouvrent tout 
ce qui vient avant l Âme, et se rapportent donc à tous les degrés d'êtres qui 
peuvent être dits « divins », «immortels», «intelligibles », etc. Il ne s'agit donc 
plus d' expliquer le sens de propositions du type: x est divin, ou: x est immortel. 
Autrement dit: qu'est-ce que ca signifie pour x d'étre divin, d'étre immortel, 
d'étre intelligible? La question est maintenant: le divin, c'est quoi? C'est-à- 
dire: que recouvre le mot «divin»9^? L «immortel», c'est quoi? C'est-à-dire: 
que recouvre le mot «immortel»? C'est précisément ainsi qu'est formulé le 
kephalaion 26: «Sur les propositions fondamentales enseignées dans le Phédon 
au sujet de la nature invisible: qu'est-ce que le divin, l immortel, l intelligible 
et quel ordre existe entre ces notions». Et, de fait, l'explication du mot «divin» 
dans la Théologie platonicienne consiste à «définir» ce terme®, c’est-à-dire à 


63 Le Phédon n'est pas trés présent dans la Théologie platonicienne de Proclus. L Index auc- 
torum en Theol. plat. v1 208, ne donne que vingt et un «lieux» du Phédon, avec deux 
occurrences pour l'un d'eux; le Phédon n apparait donc que vingt-deux fois dans la Théo- 
logie platonicienne (ce qui est trés peu par rapport à d'autres dialogues, comme le Phédre 
par exemple, qui couvre dans le méme Index auctorum plus de six colonnes). C'est trés 
clairement le passage en 80a10—b6 (l argument de la similitude) et plus particulièrement 
8oa10—b1 qui se démarque comme étant le passage le plus important aux yeux de Proclus, 
qui lui consacre deux chapitres de sa Théologie platonicienne. Pour les autres passages du 
Phédon cités ou évoqués dans la Théologie platonicienne, il ne s' agit parfois que de reprises 
d'expressions bien frappées, qui ne font pas l'objet d' exégése et qui, tout en ayant une 
forte charge doctrinale, ont une fonction d' embellissement. C'est le cas notamment de 
l'expression «chasse à l'étre» (Phd. 66c2) pour définir la philosophie (la seule expression 
à être citée deux fois, en Theol. plat. 11, 5.14 et 1 9, 40.9sq.), ou encore de l'expression «la 
pensée réfléchie » (Pd. 7923), citée en Theol. plat. 1 8, 33.26 (pour rappeler je pense, que la 
théologie de Platon est une théologie scientifique). Dans tous les cas, il s'agit de combiner 
argument de raison et argument d'autorité. 

64 Le déplacement de la question fait que les chapitres 26 et 27 du livre 1 de la Théologie 
platonicienne ne donnent pas à proprement parler les attributs du divin, ce qui aurait 
conduit Proclus à établir une proposition d' auto-prédication: le divin est ... divin! Proclus 
est d'ailleurs finalement trés proche du texte du Phédon qui dit que l âme «ressemble au 
divin»; c'est là une proposition qui conduit tout naturellement à la question: qu'est-ce 
qu'on entend par « divin»? 

65 Cf. Theol. plat. 1 26, 116.4: «Voilà donc pour notre définition du divin» (Td pév oüv Belov 
TOLOÜTOV fj uiv ÉXÉTU dloplouôv). 
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en donner toute l'extension: «Tout d'abord ce simple mot, le divin, qu'est- 
ce que nous avons dans l'esprit lorsque nous le prononçons? »96 . Et Proclus 
alors de parcourir tous les degrés du divin, depuis les Hénades jusqu'aux âmes 
humaines, en passant par les intellectifs (sc. les intelligibles), les âmes divines 
etles démons: 


Tout ce qui précéde nous oblige donc à admettre que le mot dieu peut 
recouvrir (1) ce qui est dieu absolument [sc. les Hénades], (2) ce qui est 
dieu par union [sc. les Intelligibles], (3) ce qui est dieu par participation 
[sc. les àmes divines], (4) ce qui est dieu par contact [sc. les démons], (5) 
ce qui est dieu par similitude [sc. les âmes humaines ].5? 

PROCLUS, Theol. plat. 1 26, 1514-21 


En méme temps, il souligne la différence entre le divin (le déifié) et les dieux 
proprement dits (distinction que Damascius et Olympiodore reprennent, com- 
me on l'a vu, sans discussion), les dieux étant identifiés chez Proclus avec 
les Hénades, lesquelles viennent elles-mêmes aprés l’ Un®. Ainsi la question: 


66 Theol. plat. 1 26, 114.5-6: Kal npôtoy avtd ToüTO 6 Aéyerot, TO Selov, mpd¢ Tİ BA€movTEç 
Qapev; 

67 Le fait que Platon ait pu aller jusqu'à appeler dieux certains hommes est aux yeux de 
Proclus proprement stupéfiant, cf. Theol. plat. 1 26,115.12 sq.: « Mais ce qui est plus étrange 
que tout ce qui précède, c’est qu'il [sc. Platon] n a pas hésité à appeler dieux certains 
hommes, comme dans le Sophiste (216a5-6) V Étranger d' Elde ». 

68  Ayntéov toivuv Ex ToUTwWY amdvTwV Stl eç ó Mev éctiv rA c Bed, ó BE xo Evwatv, 6 dE KATA 
ué0sEtv, 6 DE xorcà cvovagyy, ó BE xa?’ dpolwow. Sur la similitude comme déterminant un 
mode d'appartenance au divin, cf. Theol. plat. 1 26, 1318sq.: «Dans les démonstrations 
relatives à l'immortalité de l âme, tirées de la similitude avec le divin, Socrate affirme 
donc qu'il y a d'une part ce qui est supérieur à l’ âme, à quoi précisément | âme ressemble 
par nature (et c'est en vertu de cette ressemblance qu'elle appartient à ce qui est immortel) 
...» (souligné par moi). On voit que, pour les Néoplatoniciens, il ne s'agit pas de passer 
de la proposition: l âme ressemble au divin, à l immortel, etc. à la proposition: l âme est 
(absolument) divine, immortelle, etc. 

69 Cf. Theol. plat. 1 26, 14.8 sq.: «Dans la montée intelligible à partir des corps les dieux nous 
sont apparus comme des Hénades, des Hénades au-delà de!’ être, qui produisent les divers 
degrés de l'étre ... Quant au divin ... il est à la fois ce qui participe et ce qui est participé, 
l'un de ces termes [sc. le participé - l'Hénade] est dieu, l'autre [sc. le participant] ce qui 
est déifié — si, d'autre part, il y a encore au-dessus des Hénades participées quelque chose 
de séparé et qui n’est «ni participant ni» participé, cela nous deviendra clair dans la suite » 
(Evdöeç yàp hui ipåvyoav and THV owudtwv àvioĝo ol Geol, Evddes dnepobotot, yevyyntixal TAY 
odordv Tò dé Belov … óo TÒ METEYOV xol TÒ uevexópevov : Ov TÒ pév EOTI Bed, TÒ BE &xOeoüpevov: 
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«qu'est-ce que le divin?» revient à préciser sous quel mode cet attribut se 
rapporte aux différents degrés d'étres susceptibles de le recevoir. Les ques- 
tions: «qu'est-ce que l'immortel?» et «qu'est-ce qu'intelligible» reviennent 
de méme à différencier les différents degrés d'immortalité et d’intelligibilité. 

La notion d'intelligible, quant à elle, est expliquée en Theol. plat. 1 26 à partir 
de Tim. 2821-4 où Platon répond à la question: «qu'est ce qui est toujours ... 
et quel est l être qui devient toujours?» (27d6sq., cité plus haut) en donnant 
les fameuses définitions suivantes: «ce qui est appréhendé par l'intellection 
accompagnée du raisonnement est ce qui est toujours le méme; ce qui est 
en revanche objet d'opinion accompagnée de la sensation irrationnelle est 
ce qui naît et périt, et n'est jamais réellement»"?. Proclus garde pour vonTöv 
le sens grammaticalement passif qu'il a communément, à la différence de 
Damascius et d' Olympiodore qui donnent à ce mot un sens actif, comme on 
l'a vu. Là encore, cela s'explique par le fait que la notion d'«intelligible » dans 
le Phédon est lue à partir de la notion d'«étre éternel» dans le Timée. Mais 
cela, bien sûr, n'implique absolument pas que Proclus conçoive I intelligible 
comme purement passif. Loin de là, car le terme «intelligible» renvoie en 
premier lieu à l'Intellect Intelligible ou Vivant-en-Soi, troisiéme triade des 
Intelligibles. 

En effet, Proclus dans la Théologie platonicienne organise les six «attributs» 
propres à ce qui est avant l'Àme en deux triades, une première: le divin- 
l'immortel-l intelligible, et une seconde: l'unitaire-l indissoluble-l' identique 
et semblable à soi”. Ces deux triades «jaillissent des mêmes causes», P Un- 
qui-est, la Vie (l Éternité), V Intellect Intelligible (le Vivant-en-Soi), autrement 
dit les trois triades de I’ Intelligible telles qu'elles sont exposées dans la Théolo- 
gieplatonicienne de Proclus??. Ce qui est I’ intelligible dans le Phédon, troisième 
attribut de la première triade des attributs divins, c’est donc en premier lieu 
un Intellect, à savoir l'Intellect Intelligible, troisième triade des dieux Intelli- 
gibles, et cet Intellect «est appelé intelligible à raison de sa réduction plénière 
à l'unité» (Theol. plat. 1 27, 18.15sg.). Proclus, dans la Théologie platonicienne, 
est ainsi assez éloigné d' Olympiodore et Damascius, commentateurs du Phé- 


ei DE Kal TPO TÔV LETEXOLMEVW EVAĞUV YwWELOTOV ETTİ «xt» Kal <OÜTE METEYOV OUTE> METEYOMEVOV, 
ev tots Üotepov nuty goto xatapavéç). 

70  Tim.28a1-4 cité en Theol. plat. 1 26, 1715-17. 

71 Onse souvient du kephalaion 26: «Sur les propositions fondamentales enseignées dans le 
Phédon au sujet de la nature invisible: qu'est-ce que le divin, l'immortel, l intelligible et 
quel ordre existe-t-il entre ces notions ?» (souligné par moi). 

72 Theol. plat. 1 27, 18.18. 

73 Theol. plat. 11112-28. 
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don. Chez ces derniers, «intellectif» renvoie à l'Intellect divin, qui est infé- 
rieur à l'Intelligible, tandis que chez Proclus «intellect» renvoie au plan de 
l'Intelligible (trés exactement: au Vivant-en-Soi ou Intellect Intelligible, troi- 
siéme triade des dieux intelligibles). 


IV 


Les commentateurs néoplatoniciens du Phédon, comme en témoigne Olym- 
piodore, n'hésitent pas à éclairer un passage du Phédon (80a10 sq.) à partir du 
Timée (27d6sq.). Mais il ne semble pas qu'on puisse en conclure que cela ait 
pu conduire nos commentateurs à interpréter le Phédon à partir de catégo- 
ries qui lui seraient étrangères, c'est-à-dire en fait, en ne respectant plus le 
principe du skopos unique propre à chaque dialogue”. Dans la Théologie pla- 
tonicienne, Proclus ne procède bien sûr pas à une lecture suivie du Phédon; il 
isole un passage (80a10sq.) qu'il explique à la lumiére des triades divines que 
livrent le Parménide, le dialogue théologique par excellence, dans la perspec- 
tive de l'établissement d'un systéme complet des hiérarchies divines. Ce n' est 
plus le skopos propre au Phédon qui fournit le point de référence et la ligne 
directrice majeure de l'interprétation du dialogue, c'est bien plutót l'unité 
d'une synthése doctrinale théologique qui fournit le cadre de référence de 
l'interprétation. Et en l'occurrence, c'est, fondamentalement, à la lumière de 
l'interprétation néoplatonicienne du Parménide, telle que son maitre Syrianus 
l'a définitivement achevée, que Proclus lit le Phédon dans sa Théologie platoni- 
cienne. C'est dire que le contenu philosophique du Phédon — auquel la tradition 
scolaire ancienne a donné pour sous-titre: De l’âme; genre moral — est dans la 
Théologie platonicienne résolument rapporté, à partir d'un court passage, et à 
côté d'autres dialogues, à une vérité théologique, à cette « mystagogie » ou ini- 
tiation aux mystéres divins, révélée en premier lieu par Platon et, à sa suite, 
par «ces exégètes de l époptie platonicienne » que furent Plotin, Amélius, Por- 
phyre, Jamblique, Théodore d' Asinée et Syrianus, en un mot tous ceux qui ont 
reconnu et célébré l Un comme premier principe". 


74  EnIn Tim.1230.5-23119, Proclus reproche à Jamblique d' expliquer 76 öv det en Tim. 27d6 à 
la lumière de la catégorie de V Un-Étant empruntée au Parménide (142b-155e = la seconde 
hypothèse sur le ëv öv) et au Sophiste (244d—245e). 

75 Ce n’est jamais là qu'une illustration parmi d'autres de la liberté que les philosophes 
néoplatoniciens pouvaient se donner dans leur lecture et interprétation de leurs textes 
canoniques. De fait on voit mal comment concilier esprit philosophique avec ce qui ne 
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Annexe 
Les degrés de la hiérarchie des dieux dans la Théologie platonicienne de Proclus 


I — LES DIEUX TRANSCENDANTS 
LUN 
Les HÉNADES 
LES DIEUX INTELLIGIBLES 
1° triade: l Un-étant 
=l Etre intelligible : Père, Puissance, Intellect 

2ème triade: l Éternité 

= la Vie (ou Puissance) intelligible : Père, Puissance, Intellect 
gère triade: le Vivant-en-Soi du Timée 

= Intellect intelligible = le Modèle: Père, Puissance, Intellect 


Les DIEUX INTELLIGIBLES-INTELLECTIFS 
1ère triade 
= le « Lieu supracéleste » 
2ème triade 
= le «Ciel» 
gène triade 
= la « Voûte subcéleste » 


LES DIEUX INTELLECTIFS 
1ère triade 
= les « Parents»: Kronos, Hécate, Zeus (le Démiurge du Timée) 
2ème triade 
= les «Dieux immaculés » 
septième divinité 


serait que docile obéissance. Autre illustration remarquable de cette liberté que se donne 
Proclus dans la lecture de Platon: l' escamotage de toute la seconde partie du Timée et la 
réduction de tout ce dialogue à sa seule premiére partie dans la divisio textus du Timée 
qu'on trouve en Jn Tim. 1 4.6-6.16. Là-dessus, voir A. Lernould, Physique et Théologie. 
Lecture du Timée de Platon par Proclus, Lille: Presses Universitaires du Septentrion, 2001, 
104-108. 
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II — LES DIEUX DU MONDE 


LES DIEUX HYPERCOSMIQUES 
(= chefs et assimilateurs) 
LES DIEUX HYPERCOSMIQUES-ENCOSMIQUES (LES 12 DIEUX DU PHÈDRE) 
LES DIEUX ENCOSMIQUES 
(= célestes et sublunaires) 
Les âmes divines 


Les êtres supérieurs (anges, démons, hâros)76 


76 Démons, anges, et héros ne sont plus des dieux, mais «compagnons perpétuels des 
dieux». Viennent enfin les âmes partielles (dont font partie les âmes humaines), qui ne 
sont que « compagnes occasionnelles des dieux». 


From ‘Immortal to 'Imperishable': Damascius 
on the Final Argument in Plato's Phaedo 


Sebastian Gertz 


1 Introduction 


The subject of this contribution is the final argument in Plato's Phaedo, specif- 
ically the final section of the final argument (from 106c93107a1), which has 
been called ‘the ultimate final argument! It is in this part of the dialogue that 
readers have reasonably expected to find some grounds for inferring the soul's 
imperishability from its immortality. As it happens, however, Socrates and his 
interlocutors fall short of providing anything like an explicit account of how we 
are supposed to move from ‘immortal’ to ‘imperishable’. That fact is, in itself, 
interesting, because it raises the possibility that the characters in the Phaedo 
work on assumptions that are not shared by their modern readers. What I hope 
to show here is that some ancient readers of the Phaedo were just as sceptical 
of the ‘ultimate final argument’ as many modern scholars are. The exchange 
between one of Plato's most notorious critics in antiquity, namely Strato of 
Lampsacus, and, on the defence, the last Athenian Neoplatonist Damascius, is 
particularly instructive in this regard. Even Damascius, when trying to defend 
the Phaedo's final argument, seems to agree that it does not fully rule out the 
possibility that the soul may perish when it is by itself, having been separated 
from the body. 


2 The Final Argument 


Before pursuing the debate between Strato, Damascius and his fellow Neopla- 
tonists further, however, we need to take a closer look at the final argument in 
the Phaedo itself. It is introduced in response to Cebes' worry earlier in the dia- 
logue (at 86e6—88b8): even if it were granted that the soul may survive repeated 
incarnations, there is reason to fear that its arrival in the body (its ‘birth’) may 
be the beginning of its destruction and a sort of disease to which it eventually 
succumbs when becoming separate from one of its bodies (one of its ‘deaths’). 


1 SeeM.Pakaluk, ‘The Ultimate Final Argument, The Review of Metaphysics 63/3, 2010, 643-677. 
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From the way Cebes puts his objection, and from Socrates later restatement of 
it, the main worry is that the soul will perish at the point of separating from the 
body, which in the dialogue is sometimes described as the soul's ‘death’. Noth- 
ing that Cebes says suggests that he is concerned with the further possibility 
that the soul may perish after separating from the body when it is existing by 
itself. The way in which the question of the soul's survival is set out by Cebes, 
in other words, should caution us to expect not a proof that there is no way in 
which the soul can perish, but rather a proof to the effect that one particular 
kind of perishing does not afflict the soul. And so it comes as no surprise that 
Socrates, in his reply to Cebes, is in the first instance concerned with showing 
that the soul does not perish at the point of separating itself from the body? 

Socrates' response to Cebes falls into two parts. First, he sets out to prove that 
the soul is immortal, in the sense that it is unable to receive death. This part of 
the argument makes use of the 'subtler' (105c2) method of explanation: when 
giving an account of that in virtue of which a body is hot, for example, one can 
say that 'the body is hot because of fire, rather than the tried and tested, 'safe' 
(105c1), account ‘it is hot because of hotness’. Applied to the case of soul, the 
subtler method of explanation allows one to say that just as fire always brings 
about the hot when itis present in bodies, soul always brings about life. And just 
as fire does not admit of the cold and is therefore “uncoolable, so soul, which 
brings about life, does not admit of the opposite of what it brings about, death, 
and is therefore ‘deathless’. What this argument proves is not, as has sometimes 
been unfairly stated,3 that any living organism, i.e. a body that is brought to life 
by soul, is immortal, but rather that the individual soul, when the body dies, 
does not receive death but departs from it or perishes. 

Up to this point, the argument is cogent enough. In the second part of the 
final argument, however, when Socrates undertakes to move from 'deathless' 
(immortal) to ‘imperishable’, all that one can assert with any degree of con- 
fidence is the conclusion of the argument (‘the soul is imperishable’), not, 
however, what the individual premises are, nor, consequently, whether the con- 
clusion is validly inferred from them. The main thought behind this part of the 
argument is this: if one assumes that the immortal is imperishable, then the 
soul cannot perish whenever death attacks it, but will instead retreat, just as 


2 Denis O'Brien, in a number of articles, has to my mind made a convincing argument to this 
effect. We may thus attribute some ofthe argument's apparent shortcomings to the fact that 
it is designed to solve only Cebes' particular problem, rather than proving that soul cannot 
perish in any way whatsoever. See most recently D. O'Brien, ‘Immortel et impérissable dans 
le Phédon de Platon) International Journal of the Platonic Tradition 1/2, 2007, 109-262. 

3 See for example D. Keyt, ‘The Fallacies in Phaedo 102a-107b’, Phronesis 8/2, 1963, 171. 
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fire would retreat from the cold if what is uncoolable were also imperishable. 
The uncoolable, of course, is not in fact imperishable; for even if it does not 
become cold, it may still become destroyed and the cold may come to be in its 
place. So why should things be any different for the deathless? 

Socrates himself clearly recognizes that he has helped himselfto the assump- 
tion that the immortal is imperishable, without giving any independent argu- 
ment for it. His interlocutor Cebes feels no need for further demonstration: 'it 
could hardly be’, he says, ‘that anything else wouldn't admit destruction if the 
immortal, being everlasting (&iôtov öv), is going to admit destruction. Some role 
must be given to the term dí(8tov, which at first sight acts as a medium term 
between 'deathless' and ‘imperishable’. But the reader is left guessing why the 
deathless must also be ‘everlasting’: surely this is just another, if more precise, 
way of putting the question whether being 'deathless' can yield ‘imperishable’, 
rather than its solution. The elliptical participle construction dí8tov öv, in other 
words, seems merely to assume what needs to be proven, namely that soul is 
not only deathless but also ‘everlasting’. 

Socrates' response, that it is agreed by all men that God, the form of life 
itself and anything else that is immortal, never perish, suggests precisely that 
it is now taken as a matter of common agreement that soul belongs to things 
that are 'deathless' not in the special sense of being ‘unable to receive death; 
but in its traditional religious acceptation of being 'everlasting. A criticism 
one may wish to bring up against tying the idea of everlastingness to the 
‘deathless’ is that it would introduce an ambiguity: Socrates' argument so far 
relies on the restricted sense of deathless as ‘unable to receive death; in parallel 
with ‘uneven’ and other privative terms. If he is really following through with 
the logic of the argument so far, it should be deathlessness in the limited 
sense of 'unable to receive death' that is relevant to the issue of soul's being 
imperishable, not the notion of deathlessness that implies ‘being everlasting’. 
If, on the other hand, an appeal to a commonly held view about God, the 
form of life and other immortal things were all that was needed to clinch 
the case for the soul's immortality, then how can one avoid a sense that the 
preceding discussion about causes of generation and destruction, simple and 
subtle causes, has, in the last instance, no bearing on the question of soul's 
survival after death? 

A charitable reader might reply that Socrates and Cebes take it for granted 
that the only way in which soul could perish is by dying.* The 'ultimate final 


4 For this line of argument, see e.g. D. Frede, ‘The Final Proof of the Immortality of the Soul in 
Plato's Phaedo 102a-107a, Phronesis 23/1, 1978, 32; N. Denyer, ‘The Phaedo's Final Argument, 
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argument, on this line of reasoning, is nothing more than a coda tagged on 
at the end: once it has been established that soul is unable to receive death, 
the main argumentative work has been done, and the further claim that it is 
‘imperishable’ is merely a direct consequence of its deathlessness. But on what 
grounds could Socrates and Cebes rule out that there is any other way for a soul 
to perish than by dying, if the same is clearly not true for a flame, which may 
perish not only by being cooled, but also by being deprived of oxygen, and so 


on? 
3 The Debate between Strato and Damascius 
3.1 Strato 


To sum up the first part of this paper: even on the most charitable interpreta- 
tion, there is something of a gap in the final argument. The first ancient reader 
to systematically attack this and other alleged flaws in the final argument was 
the Peripatetic philosopher Strato of Lampsacus. We do not know who first 
discussed Strato's criticisms or incorporated them into a commentary on the 
Phaedo, and they only survive in Damascius' lecture courses—in what is prob- 
ably a heavily edited version.? As a result, we cannot reconstruct the plan of 
Strato's attack on any solid grounds; Damascius' own grouping of the individ- 
ual criticisms is all we have to go on. It is in any event a remarkable fact that 
later Platonists were sufficiently impressed by Strato's criticisms to engage with 


in: D. Scott (ed.), Maieusis: Essays in Ancient Philosophy in Honour of Myles Burnyeat, Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2007, 95. 

5 The editing process may well have distorted Strato's objections considerably. Note, for exam- 
ple, that Damascius, In Phd. 1 441 suggests that Strato made a distinction between soul as 
life-bringing life and the life that is brought about by the soul. On the other hand, Dam- 
ascius, In Phd. Tı 78.812 brings in the distinction between soul as life-bringing life and the 
life that soul brings about in the body after listing Strato's objections. On this latter account 
(quoted as T3 below, p. 246), the distinction, far from being part of Strato's original puzzles, 
is in fact essential to answering them. The suspicion—already expressed by H. Gottschalk, 
Strato of Lampsacus: Some Texts, Leeds: Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society, 1965, 165— 
that Damascius, In Phd. 1 441 is couching Strato's original worry (whatever it might have 
been) in Neoplatonic terminology therefore seems warranted. For a more detailed discus- 
sion of Strato's purpose and method in presenting these objections than I can provide here, 
see H. Baltussen's contribution in this volume. While acknowledging that caution must be 
applied owing to the lack of an immediate context for Strato's criticisms, Baltussen charac- 
terizes them as ‘focused on those arguments which support dualism’ and designed to ‘severely 
test' the consistency of such arguments (p. 61). 
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them at length when teaching the Phaedo. To be sure, it is not exceptional 
to find criticisms of Plato rebutted in ancient commentaries. In Proclus' com- 
mentary on Republic x, for example, the arguments of the Epicurean Colotes 
against the myth of Er are discussed at some length. In the case of the Repub- 
lic, we can even distinguish stages of responses: first we are given Porphyry's 
answers, and then Proclus' own additional solutions to the problems raised by 
Colotes.” What this suggests is that the practice of including discussion of anti- 
Platonic objections into the commentary goes back at least to Porphyry; over 
time, additional layers of answers could be added on. Much the same is true for 
the Phaedo Commentaries, and the engagement of Neoplatonists with Strato. It 
is clear that the relevant portion of Damascius' commentary preserves some of 
Proclus’ counter-objections to Strato, but sadly, we cannot often say with cer- 
tainty who the real author of any particular scholion is, with the exceptions 
of those few and significant places where names are given or an intervention 
occurs that is phrased in a particularly ‘Damascian’ way.® 

So what are Strato's criticisms of the final argument? Two main lines of 
attack are most prominent in the fragments that are left of his critique. First is 
the complaint that Socrates' argument cannot show that soul is imperishable, 
since the limited sense of ‘deathless’ as incapable of receiving death is perfectly 
compatible with soul's being perishable: 


T1 But in this way at least, says Strato, [even] the life in a substrate will not 
be able to receive its opposite. It cannot remain and then receive death, 
for neither can cold receive heat. Therefore life in a substrate is ‘deathless, 
just as cold is 'heatless, and yet it perishes.? 

DAMASCIUS, In Phd. 11 781-4 


According to this objection, every living being is insusceptible of its opposite 
(death), as long as it is alive. But from deathlessness so understood nothing 
whatsoever follows about imperishability. It is to this first line of attack that 


6 Cf. Proclus, In Remp. 11105.34-106.14. 

7 Cf Proclus, In Remp. 11106.14-107.14 (Porphyry) and 107.14-109.3 (Proclus). 

8 What counts as 'Damascian' in this context can be determined with some objectivity by the 
use of specific Greek phrases that introduce refinements and corrections of earlier views, 
as L.G. Westerink pointed out already in his Lectures on the Philebus Wrongly Attributed to 
Olympiodorus, Amsterdam: North Holland, 1959, XVII-XVIII. 

9 ‘AW oco ye, pyalv ó Etpéruv, o08£ ý £v drroxepevy Co) tod Évavriou Sextixy: od yàp pével, eîro 
dexetat TöV Üctvorcov, o08£ yàp ý puxpdtns Thy OeppótnTa: dOdvorcoc pou) Ev ÜTOXELLEVW wh, orep 
&Osppoc h Duxpérns, xoi uv aréAUTAL. 
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a separate but related thought of Strato belongs: if the Platonist were to insist 
that the inference from 'deathless' to 'imperishable' could validly be made, he 
or she would end up proving far too much. For ifSocrates' argument were valid, 
it would prove not only that the life in a substratum is imperishable, but even 
that every ‘individual nature’ (ý pct &x&ot()) would be imperishable, which is 
evidently an absurd consequence. 

The aim of Strato's first set of objections, then, is to reduce the method 
of inference Socrates employs in the Phaedo to absurdity. In the objections 
preserved by Damascius in his commentary, we can see Strato pursuing a 
second, more constructive line of critique: 


T2 Furthermore, he says, destruction is notthe receiving of death, since no 
living being would perish in this way. For it cannot remain a living being 
when it has received death, but it is dead because it has lost its life, since 


the loss of life is death.10 
DAMASCIUS, In Phd. 11 78.5-7 


This line of attack begins by identifying the source of confusion in Socrates’ 
argument: according to Strato, the term ‘deathless’ is ambiguous between ‘inca- 
pable of receiving death’ and ‘having inextinguishable life’ (Cw &oBeoto¢; Dam- 
ascius, In Phd. 1 4331-2).11 Only the former sense applies to the argument, 
namely that soul can receive only one of two opposites (life) and exists together 
with it, or does not exist at all.!? Having made this distinction, Strato goes on to 
offer a new definition of death, not in terms of something’s receiving death, but 
simply as the loss of life. If death can be so defined, it would then open up the 
following possibility: the soul may not receive the death that is opposite to the 
life in the animated body; but it could still die another kind of death. Here, the 
Platonist will of course object that the soul carries life necessarily, just as fire is 
necessarily hot, since it always brings about a certain property and carries it in 
its essence. Interestingly, Strato seems to have anticipated this objection, only 


10 =. "Enetta, gyoiv, obx Éctiv ý) pİOP& Bavérou tapadoyy, o08&v yao Gov obtw põaphoetar où 
yàp uévet Gov Sedeypevov Edvatov, dd &roBaldv thy twv téðvyxev: copo] yàp doç 6 
Ocvortoc. 

11 H. Baltussen, in this volume, argues for a broad continuity between one kind of dialectical 
method in Aristotle's Topics, that of disambiguating terms, and Strato's own method of 
argument. 

12 O’Brien, 'Immortel et impérissable’, 137sq. rightly restricts the scope of et tovtov at 
Damascius, In Phd. 1 433.3 to o9c« alone, and puts a comma before à uù oda, (‘and soul 
exists with this [sc. life], or does not exist’). 
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to dismiss it: even if the soul is necessarily alive, while it exists, this still does 
not prove that souls necessarily exist, no more so than fire's being uncoolable 
makes it necessarily existing.!? 


3.2 Damascius' Response 

I have so far presented Strato's two broad strategies of attacking the final 
argument as posing a serious challenge to interpreters of the Phaedo. That 
challenge was taken up by at least two Neoplatonic commentators, namely 
Proclus and Damascius. At first hand, one might expect the debate between 
Strato and the Neoplatonists to be rather less than illuminating, given that each 
party of the controversy is likely to rely on assumptions that their opponents 
did and could not share. However, I hope to show that Proclus' and Damascius' 
responses to Strato do raise interesting questions about what assumptions the 
characters in the Phaedo take for granted, and to what extent they are entitled to 
do so. An important text in this respect is T3 below, which immediately follows 
a brief summary of Strato's first line of attack (which says that the inference 
from 'deathless' to ‘imperishable’ is not valid, and would prove too much if it 
were): 


T3 These are Strato's objections. But we must posit that life is twofold, and 
that the argument is about the life-bringing life, which is not separated 
by the death of the substrate, but by its separate being. For it is not 
an affection of the substrate, but a substance that has been joined to it 
and produced life in it as an affection, just as light itself is not in the 
illuminated thing, but only participation in light.14 

DAMASCIUS, In Phd. 11 78.812 


The passage relies on a distinction between two kinds of life, between (1) the 
life-bringing life which the soul possesses and by means of which it brings 
about life in any given substrate that is fit to receive it, and (2) the life that 
is brought about by the soul. The life-giving life of the soul, argues Damascius, 
must be taken as separate from the outset, in its being, rather than as becoming 
separate when the body it animates dies. So far, Damascius' response to Strato 
is weak. After all, the point of the final argument in the Phaedo is, to all 


13 Cf. Damascius, In Phd. 1 442. 

14 Tadta mev 6 Xrpdrwv exp dE Girrhv no THY Cv, xod nepi TÜÇ Emipepovdans Eva Tov 
Aóyov, Hric où TH teðvávar TA dnroxeluevov xcpl Ceca, dX TH YwpIoTH Elva. où yàp ráoc Hv Tod 
broxetpevov, AM odoia ouyxpiBeîoa aüTA xal Thv wo rébos uv Ev abt yevvýoaca, Qon EV 
TO QwTiCopevy DÜK adTd TÒ PAS, ANV Y, AT adtod MÉBEEIS. 
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appearances, that fire or soul could either depart or perish on the approach of 
an opposite like cold or death. Simply ignoring one part ofthe disjunction - the 
possibility of perishing - won't be enough to counter Strato, and runs against 
the text itself. 

Why then does Damascius feel entitled to take the thesis that soul is separa- 
ble from the body for granted? He can point outthat Cebes, whose worry sparks 
off Socrates' autobiographical digression and the final argument itself, assumes 
from the outset that the soul is more lasting and stronger than the body, so that 
it must be separable on at least some occasions, even if it may not survive an 
endless succession of reincarnations.5 In this respect, then, the soul is unlike 
Strato's counter-examples of a plant, an animal or any other particular nature, 
since their principle of life is not separable from their bodies at all. There is 
one important concession Damascius makes to Strato, however. While Proclus 
seems to have thought that the distinction between the two forms of life is all 
that is needed to overcome Strato's objections, Damascius acknowledges that 
even when the separability of the soul from its bodily substrate is taken into 
account, a difficulty remains: the soul may not die through suffering loss of life, 
and yet it could still suffer a different kind of death when it has become sepa- 
rate from the body.!6 This problem seems to have deeply impressed Damascius. 
The fullest version of it can be found in his first lecture course: 


T4 Perhaps, even if we were to escape all the other objections, we would 
not refute the one that soul is limited and has a limited potency. For 
let soul be what brings about life, and separate in substance and not 
receptive of the death that is the opposite of the life that is brought 
about—still it may wear itself out when it is by itself and perish when 
it has become extinguished by itself, with nothing approaching from 
outside.!? 
DAMASCIUS, In Phd. 1 443 


To begin with, a small detail in this passage is worth pointing out: it concludes 
with the genitive absolute clause oddevôs &ğwğev &r16vToç, which may at first 
sight seem to echo Socrates' language in the final argument of the Phaedo 


15 Cf. Phd. 95b-e and Damascius, In Phd. 1 429. 

16 Cf. Damascius, In Phd. 1178.13-16 for Proclus view, and 17-27 for Damascius' critique. 

17 . Mhmote, x&v ndvra cà Ma Oto yo uev, tò nenrspacpévyy civar xal 80vaquv EVEL rene poto uéviv 
oùx dv ÉAEVEMUEV. ETTE yàp xol Émipépouoa Coy xol ywpiorh xat’ odoiav al uh Sexopevy 
tov evavtiov Tİ) éripepopévy) Cof) Bdvarov: xa Éauthv BE olda xaueîrai move xoi pOaphoetar 
c ec0eica éq'éavrí]c, oddevdc ÉEwBe ETLAVTOÇ. 
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(the notion of ‘approaching’ [£rtóvro] opposites plays an important role at 104c 
and 106b—e). However, instead of following Socrates’ reasoning, which relies 
on the notion that properties such as the hot will either depart or perish on 
the approach of their opposite, T4 concludes with the phrase ‘with nothing 
approaching from outside' only to show that the objection under consideration 
will stand independently of any arguments in the Phaedo. As we have seen, 
the assumption in the Phaedo is that the soul can only perish on the approach 
of death. T4, on the other hand, effectively brushes aside this restriction, and 
considers a scenario where the soul wears itself out by itself. 

We cannot be completely confident that the passage is by Damascius him- 
self, because it is sandwiched between Strato's objections and Damascius' 
replies to them. Could the passage still be part of Strato’s critique of the Phaedo? 
One might think that the Aristotelian language in which the problem is formu- 
lated would somewhat favour this possibility. At Phys. v11110 Aristotle famously 
defends the principle that no finite magnitude can possess an infinite power 
of movement. Conceivably, Strato might have adopted this argument to argue 
against the possibility that soul as a limited being could have an unlimited 
power of existence. However, the use of the first person plural in T4 (Gtapv- 
Yegev/éAéy&opev) seems to rule out that the passage directly renders Strato's 
words, who presumably would not have grouped himself with the Platonists. 
Moreover, I think the main force of the objection can be better understood 
against a Neoplatonic background. The thought would be this: given that the 
soulis a being that has become multiple and dispersed, its power is diminished 
and becomes limited. This principle can be found, for example, in proposition 
86 of Proclus Elements of Theology: 'potencies completely divided are in every 
way finite’. But given that the soul’s power is so limited, it is then only natural 
to suppose that it will eventually run out. Interestingly, Damascius, in his Com- 
mentary on the Parmenides, in the context of discussing the third hypothesis 
(which on the Neoplatonic interpretation of Plato's Parmenides describes the 
contradictory attributes characteristic of the level of reality at which the indi- 
vidual soul subsists), mentions that he has demonstrated the infinite power 
of soul elsewhere-namely in his lost Commentary on the Timaeus. In my view, 
then, it is most likely that we have Damascius speaking in T4. 

But whether or not the limited potency (Süvakıç) problem was first raised 
by Strato, it is in any case accepted as a serious difficulty by Damascius. In 
scholion 78 of the second lecture course, when attempting to refute Strato's 
view that the soul might suffer from a death uniquely opposed to it, Damascius 
first rejects the possibility on logical grounds, before finally admitting that his 
own solution does not tackle the limited 80vojuc objection. His first reply to 
Strato is that one form of death cannot be opposed to two forms of life. Thus 
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if one were to assume that the life which the soul itself possesses is different 
from the life that it brings about in bodies, then it cannot suffer the same kind 
of death that animated things suffer, that is to say, death through loss of life. It 
can of course suffer death in the sense of becoming separate from the body, the 
only kind appropriate to it. Behind this reasoning lies a thought we have seen 
in T3: the life that a body possesses is only participation in the life of the soul, 
so that it is not identical with it but distinct. Another way of thinking about 
Damascius' point is this: cold is opposed both to the heat from fire and the heat 
in fire, and destroys both because the heat in fire is not separable. But since the 
soul is assumed to be separable from its substrate, the body, it can survive the 
approach of death. Immediately after arguing that one kind of death cannot 
be opposed to two forms oflife, however, scholion 78 concludes with a remark 
which suggests that Damascius himself was not convinced by his own solution: 
‘but even so; he says, ‘the problem that there is reason to fear that the soul, 
having a limited potency, may perish by itself has not been solved’!® 


4 Damascius' New Analysis 


In this next and final section of this chapter, I will argue that there is further 
evidence that Strato's objections made an impression on Damascius and forced 
him to revisit the final argument with the kinds of problems and difficulties in 
mind that his Peripatetic adversary had pointed out so acutely. My evidence 
for this claim comes from a section of Damascius' commentary that forms 
something of an odd appendix to the discussion of the final argument in the 
commentary. The appendix consists of two sections: one titled 'assumptions 
necessary for the truth of the argument' (Damascius, In Phd. 1 449-457), and 
the other ‘proofs of immortality’ (Damascius, In Phd. 1 458—465). The assump- 
tions present the premises of the Phaedo more formally, while the 'proofs of 
immortality' contain eight rigorously constructed arguments that all in one 
way or another draw inspiration from the final argument and often echo the 
language ofthe Phaedo. This section is, in my mind, the most mysterious in the 
lecture notes that survive from Damascius' courses on the Phaedo. Why was it 
put there; and who put it there? What can be inferred from its presence? And 
what does it tell us about the way Damascius and company understood the 
Phaedo? 


18  Damascius, In Phd. 11 78.27-28: AN otro h ànopia Autar to B£oc elven yhnote TETEPATHE- 
vnv ëyovoa düvauiv xo LÜTV métal. 
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Let us begin with the question of authorship. In my view, there is nothing 
in these proofs that could not have been written by Proclus, or perhaps even 
by an earlier commentator. However, there is at least one good argument to 
suppose Damascius is the author of this section. We know from Damascius' 
way of discussing the argument from opposites that he already assumed his 
students to be well familiar with his predecessors' work. He bluntly refuses to 
copy out what has already been well said by those before him.!? Although the 
discussion of the argument from opposites does include a large section taken 
from a monograph by Syrianus, it is there for the precise reason that Damascius 
will go on to criticize and refine Syrianus' solutions.?? It would therefore seem 
unlikely that when we come to the final argument, Damascius would include 
an entire section of Proclus' commentary on the final argument without any 
sign of critical engagement with it. Admittedly, this is no decisive argument, 
but it may tip the balance slightly in favor of accepting the attribution of this 
section to Damascius. I note here in passing that only the first lecture course 
by Damascius contains these proofs, but not the second. This is consistent with 
the more concise treatment ofthe final argument in the second lecture course, 
andIam hesitant to draw any conclusions from its presence in the first course 
and its absence in the second. 

More interesting than the question of authorship is, in any event, the fact 
that these proofs are there at all. Whoever composed them must have thought 
that the final argument in the Phaedo is sufficiently powerful to construct a 
whole variety of other immortality arguments from it, an attitude that may sur- 
prise anyone struggling to get as much as one single good argument from this 
part of Plato's dialogue. The practice of ‘supplementing’ a Platonic argument 
with independently constructed arguments can be compared to other parts of 
the Phaedo commentaries, notably the discussion of Socrates' prohibition of 
suicide in Olympiodorus' commentary?! 

What, then, do these proofs tell us about how ancient readers read the final 
argument? I cannot here go through all eight ofthem, and will confine myselfto 
giving three proofs as examples. My general view is that they all share a concern 
to make more explicit the crucial inference from 'deathless' to 'imperishable' in 
the argument, and to dispel the fear that soul, while surviving the death of its 
bodily substrate, may perish from another kind of death that is unique to it (the 
soul). In other words, Strato's ghost is never far. 


19 Cf. Damascius, In Phd. 1 208.9: xà yàp xaA&ç cipnuéva uetaypdpetv odx ebAoyov elvai uot Boxcet. 

20 Fora discussion of Syrianus’ ‘monograph’ see Pieter d' Hoine's contribution in this volume. 

21 Cf Olympiodorus, In Phd. 1 2 and my Death and Immortality in Late Neoplatonism, Brill: 
Leiden, 2011, 33-40 for these arguments. 
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The most important argument in the series of eight is the first one, which is 
effectively a more rigorous version of the final argument in the Phaedo: 


T5 If the soul is a substance that has life as part of its nature, on account 
of which it always brings about life to that which is able to receive the life 
that is brought about, but soul is separate from that [substrate] which is 
of a nature to receive the opposite of the life that is brought about [i.e. 
death], it will not receive death since it brings about life, nor will it perish 
when death approaches the substrate since it is separate. Therefore soul 
retreats while remaining deathless, but it is deathless in the sense that it 
has life that cannot be taken away. But if this is the case, it also remains 
imperishable, for even a body would be imperishable, if it had life that 
cannot be taken away.?? 
DAMASCIUS, In Phd. 1 458 


The point I wish to make about this passage is that we can see here the 
effect of Strato's complaint that Socrates uses a confused notion of death, in 
the two sentences of T5 that have been set in italics. If, as Strato says, the 
term 'deathless' is ambiguous between 'being unable to receive death' and 
‘having inextinguishable life; we would expect a conscientious commentator 
to address this concern in his construction of the argument, and this is in 
fact what we find. For Damascius is very explicit that the upshot of the final 
argument is supposed to be that soul remains immortal ‘in the sense of having 
life that cannot be taken away’ (x Gwyv dvagpaipetov £yovco; Damascius, In Phd. 
1458.5—6), a phrase that brings to mind Strato's complaint that ‘deathless’ in the 
final argument does not mean “having inextinguishable life’. Although I have 
to admit that there is no close verbal similarity between Damascius and Strato 
here, it seems clear to me that the argument attempts to tighten the connection 
between the terms ‘deathless’ and ‘imperishable’, which suggests an awareness 
of problems of the kind that had been raised by Strato. 

If the first argument (T5 above) can count as encapsulating Damascius' 
overall interpretation ofthe final argument in the Commentaries on the Phaedo, 
however, this raises the question what the other arguments in the appendix 


22 = Ely buy oùoia Çev Éxouoa ouurepuxviar, 16 xoi del Çev Émipéper TH Sextin@ TİÇ &ipspo- 
revs Gof]c, ac DE ywplotH ¿otv Éxelvou nepuxótoç ye SéxecOat Td évavcíov TH Emipepouevy 
twh, ott’ dv déxorro Odvorcov we <Cwiv> Émipépouoa ovr’ dv pBeiporro tod Bavdrou Emtdvtos TH 
brroxepevy oc xwpioth. ÉElotatat dow uévovoa &dvaros, occ dé dSdvatoc wç Conv dvagaípsrov 
Govan ei dE todto, xal tv) eOpoc pévovoa: xai yàp cua el xt Conv &yot dvagaiperov, xal dvaire- 
Spdv otuv. 
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with ‘proofs of immortality' are designed to do. One basic characteristic of 
the remaining seven arguments is that they are more ‘topical’ than the first 
argument, i.e. they do not present a general account of the final argument, but 
focus on specific aspects of the key terms ‘soul’, ‘life’ and ‘death’. They reach 
the same conclusion, that soul is immortal and imperishable, from different 
starting-points, with no apparent internal logical sequence. Without wanting 
to press the point too far, the seven arguments may be seen as a commentary 
on specific steps in the final argument, allowing the commentator to isolate 
specific concepts and problems, and to push the reflection on the soul's own 
nature and its relation to its substrate beyond the letter of the Phaedo text. 

My next example for Damascius' method of tackling weaknesses in the final 
argument is the fourth ‘proof, which presents an ingenious reply to Cebes' 
weaver analogy: 


T6 If life is consubstantial with the form of the soul, it is alive according 
to its own form. But it is only form and has nothing alien, nor does it have 
its being in anything alien. Therefore, it is only what it is, and nothing can 
grow weary when it exists in accordance with the form that it is, nor can 
it be toilsome for something to be what it is; rather, only non-being and 
what is adventitious can do this. As a consequence, the soul is not wearied 
out when it is only what it is. If it suffers in the world of generation, at all 
events, it suffers not by being only what it is but it grows weary since it 
is wrapped up in what is not. But soul is only soul, and therefore it does 
not grow weary by being what it is, a substance that has life as part of its 
nature.?? 


DAMASCIUS, In Phd. 1 461 


The language of this passage recalls Cebes' worry that the soul might 'suffer' 
(movetv) in its many births, a view that is here rejected on the grounds that 
existence according to essential form cannot ever be wearisome (&nírovoc) for 
something. Some details of the above passage might suggest that it is intended 
not only as a reply to Cebes' problem but also engages with the kinds of 
problems Damascius had discussed earlier. For example, the verb xduveiv does 


| | SE — ; pacem ci. SAEI E A İM 

23  Eiouvouoiwrar t cfc tuys elder twh, xarà Soc Ch tò olxetov. cxt BE póvov eldoç o08&v Eyov 
AM óTpiov o08& Ev dMotpiw x elvat Éyov: 8 dpa éoti, póvov żotiv. OLEY BE xduver KATA eio 6 
éotw dv, ovdé TIVL TÒ Elvan ë Eotww Erimovov, dX TO ur eivot póvov xa tò Érelouxtov dote oùdÈ 
xopettat yj buy Todt uóvov oga 8 otv. el yoov xduvor TEDİ thv yévecty, ered) npoonepiQdA- 
Aetat xal 8 py eot, did TOÜTO xduvel, ob uv TOÜTO 8 póvov Eotiv. Ertl BE uóvov uy: oùx diga 
xáyvyet buy ooa 8 Éoriv, odoia Cary Eyovaa cüpipurov. 
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not occur in Cebes' weaver analogy, but it does in T4, where Damascius sets 
out the limited potency objection. Note also that Cebes never expresses any 
concern about the soul growing weary when it is by itself—his worry is entirely 
concerned with the soul’s ‘births’ and ‘deaths, i.e. its entering and leaving the 
body. In T4, on the other hand, Damascius considered the problem of soul 
perishing by itself. Here, in T6 above, this problem is taken up again, which 
to me suggests that the real target of this proof is the issue which Strato had 
raised and which Damascius seems to have reformulated, namely that there 
might be a kind of death from which only the soul suffers, and that this death 
would be constituted by the soul's potency becoming exhausted over time. If 
T6, however, is supposed to present a solution to the limited potency objection, 
it does so in a strangely indirect way: surely the most effective way would 
have been to argue that the soul has an infinite potency, and that it therefore 
cannot run the risk of becoming exhausted in the course of its separate life. 
Instead, Damascius' argument rests on the notion of the soul's essential form, 
and makes no mention of the soul’s potency to exist at all. 

As athird and final illustration ofDamascius' reworking ofthe Phaedo's argu- 
ments, we can now turn to the sixth ‘proof’, which is designed to address, by 
yet another route, Strato’s worry that deathlessness cannot yield imperishabil- 


ity: 


T7 If soul produces living in the non-living, it also produces non-dying 

in them. Therefore it is itself alive in accordance with its own essential 

nature, and therefore it does not die in accordance with its own essential 

nature. Therefore non-dying is also consubstantial with the soul, i.e. the 

deathless. If then it bestows being and non-perishing, it necessarily has 

imperishability in accordance with its own essential nature.2* 
DAMASCIUS, In Phd. 1 463 


This argument exploits the assumption that whatever always brings about a 
property in other things must have that same property as part of its essential 
nature. If soul gives life to non-living things, it is therefore necessarily alive 


24 Ei td Gv éurotet Tolç ph Gow, Eurotel xod tò ph &nobvýoxev: otc] pa xa Urapéw CH THY 
taut xai ox drrobvyjaxer dow x" ÜrorpEtv: cvvovotwtar doa xot TH uù dmroOvyjexet, TH dpa 
&ğavdırw. el SE xoi tò civar StSwor xoi tò wy qOelpscOot, TTdvTEÇ Sti xal &pPOaptds toti xo 
ünapěw. 

25 This assumption is formally expressed in proposition 18 of Proclus Elements of Theology 
(‘everything that by its existence bestows a property on others is primitively that property 
in which its recipients participate’). 
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‘according to its essential nature’ (xa üzepEıv).26 Arguably, Damascius is here 
making explicit an idea that is already present in Plato's dialogue itself, where 
the notion that soul always brings about life wherever it is present might 
suggest that ‘living’ is inseparable from its essence (Phd. 105d4-6). What is 
original to Damascius' argument, though, is the thought that bestowing life 
on non-living things is equivalent to bestowing non-dying (tò py &mo8vyjoxew) 
upon them. Put this way, the argument contains an obvious fallacy: bringing 
something to life from being non-alive is clearly not tantamount to preventing 
something living from dying. What is meant by ‘producing non-dying, however, 
may mean no more than ‘producing the deathless’, and in the second paragraph 
‘non-dying’ is glossed precisely with tò &8dvatov. The real sleight of hand occurs 
in the final sentence of the passage just quoted above: suddenly, ‘non-dying’ 
becomes equivalent to ‘being and non-perishing’, and so is meant to show that 
the soul is imperishable. With some charity, one may think that ‘non-dying’ is in 
some form implied by or analytically contained in ‘being and non-perishing’.2” 
But if this is the line of thought in the text, it hardly presents an advance from 
the Phaedo’s argument, where a similar move seems required in order to rescue 
the argument.28 

But whether or not argument six (quoted as T7, above) rests on a problem- 
atic inference (from ‘non-dying’ to ‘non-perishing’), it is not hard to see what 
motivates it. Its conclusion is concerned with showing that imperishability is 
characteristic of the very nature of the soul, and it provides a simpler, and so 
to speak more immediate way of arriving at this conclusion than anything we 
find in the Phaedo. We have seen that Socrates’ final argument was designed 
not to show that soul is a being that has necessary existence and is immune 
to any kind of destruction whatsoever, but rather that it is immune to one 
kind of destruction—i.e. destruction that occurs at the moment when the soul 
separates from the body. Unlike Cebes, however, Damascius does not leave mat- 
ters here, but instead attempts to show how one can prove the soul’s essential 
being and imperishability from assumptions that are implicit in the argument 
as Socrates presents it. 


26 The term Ayparxis here is unlikely to mean anything very different from ousia or ‘essential 
nature’. C. Steel, 'Hyparxis chez Proclus, in: F. Romano—D.-P. Taormina (eds.), Hyparxis 
e Hypostasis nel Neoplatonismo, Firenze: Olschki, 1997, 82-83 makes a convincing case for 
distinguishing two basic senses of Ayparxis in Proclus: the term can describe either the 
essence of something or its existence. The first sense is relevant here. 

27  lamgrateful to Riccardo Chiaradonna for presenting this interpretation forcefully to me. 

28 See pp. 241-243 above. 
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5 Conclusion 


To sum up: I have argued that Strato's attack on the final argument, and espe- 
cially his point that the soul might suffer a death uniquely opposed to it, left 
a deep impression on late Neoplatonic defenders of the argument. We have 
seen how Damascius, in a surprising show of intellectual honesty, formulates 
an objection much in the spirit of Strato. Strangely, nothing in the final portion 
of his commentary seems to confront the limited potency objection head on. 
As a result, we must either look for some indirect solution that would resolve 
the problem— this is in effect Westerink's position?9?— or accept that Damas- 
cius would have sided with Strato and Cebes. Having failed to find anything like 
a convincing reply, direct or indirect, to Strato's and Cebes’ worry in Damascius' 
commentary, I would suggest that the second alternative is most plausible. 


29 Cf. L.G. Westerink, The Greek Commentaries on Plato's Phaedo. Vol 11: Damascius, Amster- 
dam: North Holland, 1977, 233 (note on Damascius, In Phd. 1 443). 


La théorie de l 4me-harmonie chez les 
commentateurs anciens 


Franco Trabattoni 


L'objet de cet article est de présenter les interprétations antiques, en parti- 
culier néoplatoniciennes, de la réfutation de la doctrine de l'àme-harmonie 
qui apparaît dans le Phédon, d'en montrer les convergences et les divergences, 
d'indiquer quels sont les points problématiques et, enfin, de mettre en lumiére 
l'enjeu, théorique et philosophique, des explications avancées. Le $ 11 illustre 
de facon synthétique les problémes, que discutent également les modernes, 
présentés à partir du texte du Phédon (le nombre d' arguments, leur répartition 
dans le texte et leur signification). Les $ 111 et IV exposent et comparent l'une à 
l'autre les explications offertes par Damascius et par Philopon, en indiquant les 
raisons pour lesquelles elles ne peuvent étre jugées satisfaisantes (alternative- 
ment, elles ajoutent ou retranchent des prémisses au texte). Le $ v se propose 
de reconstruire le sens du texte de Platon tenu pour correct. À la lumière de 
cette reconstruction, le § vi explique pour quelles raisons Damascius et Philo- 
pon n'ont pas réussi à pleinement rendre compte de l'argumentation platoni- 
cienne (pour le dire en un mot, ils ont échoué à comprendre le sens des lignes 
g3au—b3). Enfin, dans le § v11 nous montrerons quel est le fond philosophique 
de cette opération. À la racine des erreurs commises par Damascius, par Philo- 
pon (et par Némésius), mais sans que ce soit le cas de tous les platoniciens, il 
y ale désir de retrouver dans le Phédon l argument «catégoriel » présent dans 
l'Eudéme d' Aristote, qu'ils jugent particulièrement utile d’un point de vue pla- 
tonicien: l âme est substance, l harmonie est qualité. Il est intéressant de noter 
que, de cette facon, les commentateurs platoniciens non seulement faussent 
le texte du Phédon, mais ils mettent pour ainsi dire en contraste l' Aristote de 
l'Eudéme avec celui du De anima. Dans ce dernier traité, en fait, l âme est seule- 
ment substance comme forme du corps, ce qui la rend par certains aspects 
plus semblable à la notion d'harmonie que de «substantialité » forte, liée à 
l'immortalité, chére aux platoniciens. Et c'est précisément pour cette raison 
que dans le De anima, où il discute et réfute la doctrine de l'àme-harmonie, 
Aristote ne fait plus mention de l'argument «catégoriel» (d'évidence déjà 
considéré comme trop « platonicien »). 
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II 


Combien d’ arguments Socrate utilise-t-il pour réfuter la doctrine de l’âme- 
harmonie (ou, mieux peut-être, «accord ») proposée par Simmias dans le Phé- 
don, et quels sont-ils? La question est trés débattue, non seulement chez les 
interprétes modernes, mais aussi - comme nous allons le voir tout de suite — 
chez les commentateurs anciens. 

Commengons notre analyse en indiquant les éléments qui peuvent étre 
considérés comme établis. Il est évident pour tout le monde que la première 
réfutation de Socrate a la nature d'un argument ad hominem, au sens où il 
se fonde sur ce que Simmias a précédemment accordé: comme Simmias a 
déclaré son accord plein et entier avec la doctrine de la réminiscence, et que 
cette doctrine implique la préexistence de l âme relativement au corps, il va de 
soi qu'elle ne peut pas étre harmonie du corps; toute harmonie, en effet, est 
nécessairement postérieure aux éléments dont elle est harmonie. Donc une 
supposée âme-harmonie ne peut pas exister avant le corps qu'elle anime (Phd. 
91c-92e). 

Les choses se compliquent lorsqu'on prend en considération le reste de 
l'argumentation, c'est-à-dire la section qui va de 92e à 95a. Tous les commen- 
tateurs, anciens et modernes, s' accordent sur le fait que cette section contient 
au moins deux arguments distincts, dont l'un peut étre résumé de la maniére 
suivante. Non seulement toute harmonie est postérieure aux éléments qu'elle 
harmonise, mais elle en dépend aussi totalement. On peut constater, pourtant, 
que les êtres humains possèdent la faculté de résister et de faire opposition aux 
désirs et aux besoins du corps; et s'il n’ existait pas, à l'intérieur de l’homme, un 
principe indépendant de celui-ci, |’ existence de cette faculté serait sans expli- 
cation. Ce principe indépendant n’est autre que l’ âme qui, par conséquent, ne 
peut pas étre harmonie du corps. Mais quelle est précisément la section du 
texte où cet argument est exposé ? 

Comme l'a bien montré Gallop dans son commentaire de 1975 (à ma con- 
naissance pour la première fois), dans ces pages la démonstration de Socrate 
se déroule selon le schéma du chiasme, marqué par la présence de la même 
formule de transition ti 8 en 92e5, 93a11 et 94b4!. On pourrait donc suppo- 
ser la structure suivante: 92e4-93a10, prémisses d'un deuxième argument; 
93a11-94b3, prémisses d’un troisième argument et sa conclusion; 94b4-95a3, 


1 D.Gallop, Plato: Phaedo, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975, 158; K. Dorter, Phaedo. An Interpre- 
tation, Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1982, 99; F. Trabattoni, ‘La teoria dell'anima- 
armonia nel Fedone’, Elenchos 9, 1988, 58-60. 
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conclusion du deuxième argument. La raison pour laquelle Platon a adopté, 
dans ce passage, une construction aussi complexe, pourrait à mon avis être la 
suivante. Les prémisses du troisième argument sont jointes aux prémisses du 
deuxième parce que, d'une certaine facon, elles insistent sur la méme notion 
(cela vaut particulièrement pour les lignes 92en-b3), c'est-à-dire sur le fait 
que l'harmonie n'est pas une entité indépendante, mais dérive de quelque 
chose d'antérieur: dans les prémisses du troisiéme argument, il s' agit de l'acte 
d' harmonisation, tandis que dans les prémisses du deuxième, il s’agit des élé- 
ments qui représentent la matière de ces actes. On peut donc dire que les 
prémisses du deuxième argument possèdent la caractéristique accidentelle de 
préparer (et donc de renforcer) les prémisses du troisiéme; et c'est probable- 
ment la raison pour laquelle Platon les a disposés à la suite les unes des autres?. 

Cela dit, le probléme qui subsiste est d'établir quel est l'argument contre 
la doctrine de l’âme-harmonie compris entre les lignes 93an et 94b3. Et c'est 
justement le point le plus difficile, celui qui a donné lieu aux interprétations les 
plus diverses. En premier lieu, ni les commentateurs anciens ni les modernes 
ne sont d'accord sur le nombre d'arguments qui seraient présents dans cette 
section (les hypothéses vont de trois à un). Mais ces deux partis, en outre, se 
partagent à leur tour et quant au sens de l'argument (ou des arguments) et 
quant à sa localisation (ou à leur localisation) dans le texte. 

Comme le but de cette contribution n'est pas la théorie de Platon en tant 
que telle (bien que nous serons plus loin obligé, afin de rendre notre exposé 
compréhensible, de mettre en lumiére l'interprétation du passage que nous 
tenons pour correcte), nous nous bornerons à prendre en considération les 
opinions des commentateurs anciens. 


III 


On sait que les seuls exemples de commentaires à ce passage du Phédon qui 
nous soient parvenus sont deux cahiers de notes (dans l' édition de Westerink, 
Damascius 1 et Damascius 115) prises par des élèves du dernier Diadoque de 
l'Académie platonicienne d' Athènes, c’est-à-dire Damascius. La rédaction de 
Damascius 11 (qui est généralement beaucoup plus concis que Damascius 1) 
peut étre laissée de cóté sans probléme, car on n'y trouve rien de remarquable. 


2 Voir Gallop, Phaedo, 158; Trabattoni, ‘La teoria dell'anima-armonia, 60. 
3 L.G. Westerink, The Greek Commentaries on Plato's Phaedo. Vol. 11: Damascius, Amsterdam: 
North Holland, 1977. 
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Dans Damascius 1, il y a deux rédactions différentes (ce qui montre en soi 
les difficultés que les interprètes rencontraient dans l'explication de ce texte), 
comprises respectivement dans les $ 368-374 et les $ 405-406. 

L'analyse de Damascius mériterait un examen trés attentif, mais il faut la 
renvoyer àune autre occasion; nous nous contenterons ici de dégager les points 
qui concernent l'objet de cet article. Dans la premiére rédaction, le sens de 
l'argument est à peu prés le suivant. Il y a deux prémisses, l'une à propos de 
l'harmonie et l’autre à propos de!’ âme. La première dit que |’ harmonie ne peut 
pas être plus ou moins harmonie qu’une autre harmonie; la seconde dit qu'une 
âme ne peut pas être plus ou moins âme qu'une autre. Cela revient à dire (mais 
le passage reste implicite) qu'une supposée âme-harmonie ne peut pas être 
plus harmonisée ni en tant qu' harmonie (en vertu de la première prémisse) ni 
en tant gu'âme (dans ce cas, une âme serait plus ou moins âme qu'une autre, 
ce qui va à l'encontre de la deuxième prémisse). Mais comme les âmes sont 
plus ou moins vertueuses les unes que les autres, et comme la vertu et le vice 
correspondent à l'harmonie et au manque d' harmonie de!’ âme, l âme ne peut 
pas étre une harmonie, sous peine d'entrainer la disparition de toute valeur 
morale ($ 368-370). 

Mais une complication imprévue survient de façon évidente dans le $ 374. 
Damascius sembleici faire place à une interprétation différente du même argu- 
ment, à savoir: tandis qu’ harmonie et manque d'harmonie, qui sont en tant 
que tels des qualités, admettent le plus et le moins, on ne peut en dire autant de 
l'âme-harmonie, puisque grâce à son assimilation à l’ âme, l harmonie devient 
substance, et donc prend sur soi l'imperméabilité à la gradation typique de la 
substance. Pour que l'argument fonctionne, Damascius a besoin de montrer 
qu'une áme-harmonie ne serait pas susceptible d'étre plus ou moins harmo- 
nisée. Mais alors que dans la premiére explication cette impossibilité découle 
aussi, méme si c'est de maniére non exclusive, de la nature de l'harmonie en 
tant que telle, dans la seconde elle ne commence à exister qu'au moment où 
l'harmonie est substantialisée par son identification à l âme. Par ailleurs, s'il 
est vrai que l'harmonie en tant que telle admet des degrés, cela signifie qu’elle 
ne peut pas être une substance et doit plutôt être — au moins dans le schéma 
aristotélicien des catégories* — une qualité. Or, si tel est le cas, il semble qu'on 
dispose d'une dissociation immédiate qui court-circuite l'argument plus éla- 
boré (et donc rend superflue une bonne partie du texte platonicien): l âme ne 
peut pas étre une harmonie, parce qu'elle est substance, alors que l'harmonie 
est qualité (nous appellerons cet argument «catégoriel»). Si cet argument est 


4 Voir Aristote, Cat. 5, 3b33-34: Aoxel dE ý odola obx EmdéyeoQot Td pAMov xol tò Ttov; 10b26: 
"Emidéxetau DE xal Td AMov xoi tò Httov TÀ Tord. 
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réellement présent dans le texte, pourquoi Socrate a-t-il eu besoin de parler de 
la vertu et de dire qu'elle n’est autre chose que l'harmonie de I’ âme? C’est pro- 
bablement pour supprimer ce court-circuit que Damascius est revenu plus loin 
sur le problème ($ 405), en proposant une interprétation où la classification 
catégoriale de l'harmonie a disparu: Damascius se borne à dire, en paraphra- 
sant d'ailleurs Platon, que l' harmonie ne peut pas être davantage harmonisée 
en tant qu'elle s'identifie à l’ âme, sans préjuger de ce que serait l harmonie en 
tant que telle. 


IV 


Les difficultés que nous avons repérées dans l'interprétation de Damascius 
apparaissent également dans les autres résumés schématiques que la tradi- 
tion des commentateurs nous a transmis (et elles y sont méme encore plus 
évidentes en raison de la nécessité de schématisation elle-méme qui conduit 
l'auteur à composer des listes trés concises, susceptibles de marquer claire- 
ment les différences entre les arguments). 

Prenons d'abord en considération le résumé de la réfutation de Socrate 
qu'on peut lire dans le commentaire de Jean Philopon au De anima d' Aristote. 
Philopon tire du passage du Phédon cinq arguments contre la doctrine de 
l’âme-harmonie. Les deux premiers sont ceux que tout le monde admet, com- 
me nous l'avons dit ci-dessus, aussi bien parmi les anciens que parmi les 
modernes, c'est-à-dire: 1) la contradiction entre la doctrine de l’âme-harmonie 
et celle de la réminiscence (argument ad hominem); 2) l'incompatibilité entre 
la capacité de l'àme à commander au corps et l'hypothése qu'elle soit une 
harmonie du corps. Le cinquiéme argument de l'exposé de Philopon n'est 
qu'une sorte d' appendice à la preuve qui conclut à l'impossibilité pour I’ âme- 
harmonie d'une variation morale: le cas échéant, on pourra aussi dire que 
toutes les âmes seront vertueuses dans la méme mesure. Il est vrai que cette 
déduction est effectivement présente dans le texte du Phédon (94a1-b3). Mais 
elle n'est qu'un supplément rhétorique (voir les mots qui l'introduisent, âà- 
Aov 8£) à une argumentation qui est déjà formellement complète en 93e7-10, 
où Socrate a montré que l'àme-harmonie ne peut participer plus ou moins 
qu'une autre aussi bien du vice que de la vertu; ce qui signifie en définitive 
que l'àme-harmonie n'est pas sujette à l’ appréciation morale. Il est évident que 
Socrate, pour rendre son argumentation plus vive et plus convaincante, a sou- 
haité manifester à ses interlocuteurs (et Platon à ses lecteurs) l'absurdité écla- 
tante d'un monde dans lequel tout un chacun est vertueux; mais à la rigueur il 
est clair que, là où il n'y a pas de vice, il n'y a pas non plus de vertu. 
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Les autres arguments de Philopon résultent de sa reconstruction du passage 
que nous sommes en train de discuter, à savoir 93an-94b3. Les voici: 


3) l'harmonie admet le plus et le moins (on dit, en effet, que cette lyre est 
plus harmonisée que celle-là); l'âme en revanche n’ admet pas le plus et 
le moins: en effet, l’ âme ne devient pas plus âme que soi-même; ni méme 
une âme plus qu'une autre; donc l’ âme n'est pas une harmonieë. 


PHILOPON, In De an.142.22—26 


4) l'âme admet la vertu et le vice (...), si bien qu'elle admet l harmonie 
et le manque d' harmonie (...). Mais l harmonie ne peut admettre |’ har- 
monie et le manque d'harmonie; il serait en effet ridicule de dire que 
l'harmonie admet l harmonie ou, al’ inverse, que tout en demeurant har- 
monie elle admet le manque d' harmonie. Donc l'áme n'est pas une har- 
monie$. 


PHILOPON, In De an.142.26-31 


Il apparait que quelque chose ne marche pas dans cette reconstruction lors- 
qu'on constate que les deux arguments se fondent sur deux prémisses qui par- 
tagent une certaine similitude, mais sont opposées l'une à l'autre: que signifie 
que l'harmonie admet le plus et le moins sinon qu'une harmonie peut pro- 
gressivement perdre son degré d'harmonisation, au point que l'harmonie se 
transforme en un manque d'harmonie? Dès lors, s'il est vrai que | harmonie 
admet le plus et le moins, pourquoi serait-il ridicule de dire qu'une harmonie 
peut accueillir le manque d'harmonie, c'est-à-dire se détériorer au point de 
perdre toute harmonisation? Ces deux prémisses sont en effet fortement pro- 
blématiques. 

La seconde prémisse du troisième argument de Philopon, où l'on dit que 
l'âme n’ admet pas de degrés, est évidemment tirée de 93b4-6, où on lit que 
l'âme ne peut pas être plus ou moins âme”. Mais où Philopon prend-il la pre- 
mière prémisse du méme argument, disant que |’ harmonie admet le plus et le 


5 ‘Hdppovia tò u&XXov xai fjcxov emidéxetat Aéyouev yàp pAMov YjpuócOot tHVdE TH Avpav Thode: 
h SE buy oùx Emdexetat tò UGAAov xai Td Hrtov- od yàp yivetar Éauths Y pux u&XXov puy xoi 
Artov buz AA od AMAN EAN: h Wuxi) &pa odx ÉcTiv dopovic. 

6 ‘H buy dpetyy xai xaxiav endexetat (...) Mote vj ux) dppoviav xai dvapuootiav enideyetat (...) 
ý È dppovia dppoviav xai &vappootiav OÜK ETLÖEYETAL* KaTAyEAATTOV yàp TO Aéyew THY &ppoviav 
dpuoviav ÉmMdÉyET Ba À cuv pévovoav &ppoviav &vappoctiav emideyerOau. H doa buy oùx £cxtv 
dpuovia. 

7 —^H oiv on tobto nepi ov, dote xod KATA Td cpixpdtatov UaMov Etépav ETEpAÇ buyüç ei 
Tov xai Xov Ñ ex’ EAattov xai trov adrd todto elvat, puxjv; — OVS’ énwotiody, ton. 
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moins? Il n'y a pas d'autre passage utile à ce propos que les lignes o3an-b28. 
Or, dans ce passage, Socrate ne dit pas (laissons de cóté le fait qu'il ne s' agit pas 
d'assertions mais de questions, puisqu'une réponse affirmative est attendue) 
que l'harmonie admet le plus et le moins (d' harmonie, d’ harmonisation ou de 
quoi que ce soit); il dit que dans le cas où l'harmonie admet des gradations 
quant à son étre (plus ou moins) harmonisée (en supposant que cela soit pos- 
sible), ces gradations se traduiraient dans son étre (plus ou moins) harmonie. 

En ce qui concerne le quatriéme argument de Philopon, les mémes pro- 
blèmes se présentent. Si en effet on voit clairement d’où, dans le texte plato- 
nicien, Philopon tire la premiére prémisse (93c3-8, oü l'on dit que la vertu et 
le vice sont, respectivement, l'harmonie et le manque d'harmonie de l'âme), 
quel est le support textuel de la seconde prémisse, c’est-à-dire que l'harmonie 
n'admet pas l'harmonie et le manque d'harmonie? Le candidat le plus pro- 
bable se trouve aux mémes lignes 93c3-8. Mais on peut constater que Socrate 
ne comprend pas ce qu'il dit comme une prémisse indépendante. Telle est 
l'opinion de Philopon, qui considére l'éventualité exprimée dans ces lignes 
(une harmonie qui accueille une autre harmonie ou un manque d' harmonie) 
comme simplement «ridicule» (et donc comme si Socrate voulait dire que cela 
suffit par soi-même à réfuter l hypothèse). Au contraire, ni Simmias ni Socrate 
ne manifestent que l'éventualité dont on parle est absurde en tant que telle. 
Le premier dit que l'opinion dont on parle correspond à peu prés à ce que 
devraient dire les partisans de la doctrine de l’âme-harmonie (93c9-10); et le 
second (93d1-4) ne discute pas V affirmation selon laquelle une âme-harmonie 
serait obligée d'admettrel' harmonie et le manque d' harmonie, mais il se borne 
à remarquer qu'elle contraste avec ce qu'on avait admis en 93b4-6, c'est-à- 
dire le passage où Socrate soutenait que l'áme en tant gu'âme n'admet pas de 
degrés. En effet, les lignes 93d1-4 ne sont qu'une répétition de 93b4-6 avec 
l'adjonction d'un lien explicite à l'identité hypothétique de l'áàme-harmonie. 
Si donc il est vrai qu'une harmonie ne peut admettre ni une autre harmo- 
nie ni le manque d' harmonie, cela n'est pas dû à une absurdité évidente (peu 
importe que celle-ci soit relative à l'harmonie en tant que telle ou valable pour 
tout sujet), mais dépend du fait que l'harmonie a été assimilée par hypothèse 
à l'âme; donc, c'est seulement en tant qu’ âme (et non en tant qu’ harmonie) 
qu'elle ne reçoit ni harmonie ni manque d’ harmonie. 

Les difficultés que nous venons d'observer chez Damascius et Philopon 
dépendent du fait que tous deux ont manqué la véritable structure de | argu- 
ment exposé par Socrate dans les lignes 93au1-94b3. Cela entraîne les consé- 


8 “H oùyi, à öç, dv prev Mov puoc xai ni nAéov, elrcep évdéyetat TOÜTO yiyveoOut, pAMóv TE 
dv åppovia ely xai mAelwv, ei Ò’ Hrtdv TE xai En’ EAattov, Hrtwv TE xal Ade twv; — Tldvv ye. 
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quences suivantes: 1) Philopon croit erronément que, dans notre passage, il y 
a deux arguments différents (ne considérons pas, pour les raisons énoncées, 
l'argument que nous avons appelé «appendice ») ; 2) Damascius, pour sa part, 
dans la lecture du passage où il manifeste qu'il croit à la présence d'un seul 
argument, n'arrive pas à justifier tous les éléments du texte platonicien; à 
l'inverse, lorsqu'il cherche à prendre en compte le texte platonicien dans son 
ensemble, son raisonnement se dédouble en deux arguments différents. 


V 


Pour résoudre ce problème de manière satisfaisante, il faut partir des deux 
prémisses suivantes: 


1) la seule raison donnée par le texte du fait qu'une harmonie ne peut 
accueillir en soi ni une autre harmonie ni un manque d' harmonie consis- 
te dans le fait que I’ hypothèse identifie l harmonie à |’ âme, et que |’ âme, 
en tant gu'âme, ne supporte pas de degrés. 

2) Le sens des lignes 93au-b3 est que dans le cas où l'harmonie admet des 
gradations quant à son étre (plus ou moins) harmonisée (en supposant 
que cela soit possible), ces gradations se traduiraient dans son étre (plus 
ou moins) harmonie. 


Sur la base de ces présuppositions, voici comment on peut comprendre l'ar- 
gument platonicien?. Pour qu'il soit valable, on doit pouvoir montrer qu'alors 
qu'une âme doit être plus ou moins harmonisée (étant donné que la vertu 
et le vice sont, respectivement, harmonie et manque d'harmonie de l'áme), 
cela est interdit à l âme quand elle est identifiée à l harmonie. Pour établir 
ce point, le passage fondamental est 93au-b3 (une phrase qui à mon avis 
n'a presque jamais été correctement comprise, ni par les anciens ni par les 
modernes). Ici, Platon veut signaler que pour une harmonie, la variation du 
degré d'harmonisation, qui dans des sujets différents pourrait ne provoquer 
qu'une modification accidentelle, est dans le cas présent cause d'une modifi- 
cation essentielle, qui aurait pour effet (si elle était possible) le changement de 
la nature méme de l'harmonie en tant que telle. Ce point est mis en lumiére 
par Socrate lorsqu'il dit que, pour une harmonie, un changement de degré 
d’ harmonisation (qualité) ne serait pas seulement un changement de qualité, 
mais un changement d' essence, dans la mesure oü il entrainerait aussi un chan- 


9 Je suis la reconstruction de Trabattoni, ‘La teoria dell’anima-armonia’. 
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gement du degré d' harmonie. En d’autres termes, le texte ne dit rien à propos de 
l'harmonie en tant que telle et donc n' exclut pas qu'elle puisse changer quant à 
son degré d' harmonie/harmonisation (ce qui revient à dire, pace Philopon, que 
le texte ne suggère nulle part que pour Socrate et Simmias I’ hypothèse d'une 
harmonie qui admette harmonie et manque d' harmonie soit ridicule en soi). 
Mais cela est interdit en raison du fait que l'harmonie a été identifiée à l âme et 
qu'aucune âme ne peut être plus ou moins âme. Platon veut dire qu'une varia- 
tion de ce genre introduirait dans l'àme-harmonie une variation essentielle, 
que l'áme ne peut pas subir en restant áme. Appliquant une terminologie aris- 
totélicienne, on pourrait dire que l'áme, en tant que substance, ne tolére pas 
de degrés; mais si elle était harmonie, la variation d’ harmonisation représen- 
tée par l'exposition naturelle de l âme à la vertu et au vice entrainerait pour 
l'âme une modification substantielle, c’est-à-dire un processus de corruption 
(ce que le vice n'a évidemment pas le pouvoir de déclencher)!®. 


VI 


Nous sommes maintenant en mesure de découvrir oü les interprétations de 
Philopon et de Damascius s'égarent. Tous les problèmes concernent | interpré- 
tation des lignes 93au—b3, qui sont tour à tour entendues comme si Socrate 
voulait affirmer la possibilité que l'harmonie tolère des degrés, ou bien comme 
s'il voulait la nier (tandis que ce passage, comme nous l'avons vu, ne dit ni 
l'une ni l'autre chose). Philopon se situe du cóté de l'affirmation. Le pre- 
mier résultat de cette supposition est que surgit soudainement un argument 
qui court-circuite le raisonnement entier: l'harmonie est qualité (admet des 
degrés), l'âme est substance (n admet pas de degrés). Le second résultat est que 
l'autre argument est fondé sur une prémisse arbitraire: pourquoi une harmo- 
nie ne peut-elle admettre ni une autre harmonie ni un manque d'harmonie ? La 
réponse correcte est que pour une 4me-harmonie, le changement d' harmoni- 
sation entraînerait un changement d'essence, puisque c'est exactement ce qui 
arrive à une harmonie lorsqu'elle est plus ou moins harmonisée. Mais ce der- 
nier point est établi par g3a1ı-b3, qui ne peut pas être utilisé par Philopon 
dans ce but, puisqu'il le comprend d'une facon différente. Sa reconstruction 
est donc boiteuse (et son recours au «ridicule » marque justement ce caractère 
boiteux). 

Les choses sont un peu différentes chez Damascius. Si l'impossibilité pour 
l'àme-harmonie d'accueillir harmonie et manque d'harmonie découle aussi 


10 Oo Cfl'argument en faveur de l'immortalité de l âme exposé en Resp. x 608d-610a. 
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du fait que l'harmonie ne tolère pas de degrés, cela implique que les lignes 
g3anı-b3 doivent être interprétées d'une façon contraire à celle choisie par 
Philopon (c'est-à-dire: l harmonie n'admet pas de degrés). Mais dans ce cas, 
la prémisse suivante (il est impossible qu'une âme soit plus ou moins âme) 
devient inutile: il suffirait de dire, pour que l'argument fonctionne, que l'àme 
doit pouvoir tolérer des degrés d'harmonisation, tandis que l harmonie ne le 
peut pas. 

Si, au contraire, ladite impossibilité ne découle que de l'assimilation de 
l'harmonie avec l’ âme, alors c'est l'autre prémisse (93a11—b3) qui devient inu- 
tile: il suffirait de dire que l'harmonie, en tant qu'áme, ne peut pas étre plus 
ou moins harmonisée, tandis que l'áme doit l'étre (sans mettre en jeu les 
caractéristiques de l'harmonie en tant que telle, comme Socrate semble le 
faire en 93au-b3). Si, de plus, les lignes 93an—b3 sont interprétées au sens où 
l'harmonie ne tolére pas de degrés, alors, comme nous l'avons vu chez Philo- 
pon, surgit le court-circuit de l'argument catégoriel. 

Tous ces problèmes sont résolus, au contraire, si les lignes 93au-b3 sont 
interprétées comme nous l'avons proposé: c'est-à-dire au sens où elles n'ont 
le but ni d'affirmer ni de nier que |’ harmonie tolère des degrés, mais d'établir 
l équivalence des degrés d' harmonisation et des degrés d' harmonie: ce qui est 
nécessaire, comme nous l'avons vu, à la validité de l'argument. 

Sil'interprétation que nous avons proposée est correcte, bien que l'on trou- 
ve dans le texte du Phédon une phrase qui pourrait rappeler la doctrine aristo- 
télicienne des catégories (93b4—6, où on lit qu'aucune âme ne peut être plus ou 
moins âme qu'une autre), on ne trouve pas |’ argument «catégoriel» contre la 
doctrine de l’âme-harmonie. Un argument catégoriel est présent, au contraire, 
dans les fragments et les témoignages que nous avons de l’Eudème d’ Aristote. 
Selon les comptes rendus concordants de Philopon et de Damascius, Aristote, 
dans son dialogue de jeunesse (qui, comme c'est bien connu, était modelé sur 
l'exemple du Phédon), aurait réfuté la doctrine de l'àme-harmonie au moyen 
de deux preuves. La seconde, qui ne nous intéresse pas ici, dit que sile manque 
d' harmonie des éléments de l'étre vivant est la maladie, alors l'harmonie des 
mêmes éléments devrait être la santé, et non pas l’ âme. Mais voyons le premier 
argument d' Aristote dans les termes de Philopon: 


il y a un contraire qui est opposé à l'harmonie, c'est-à-dire le manque 
d'harmonie: mais à l’âme il n'y a rien de contraire; donc l âme n'est pas 
harmonie. 


11 Philopon, In De an. 144.24-25: Tfj &pyovla (...) ÉoTt tLevavtiov ý dvapuootia, TH dE buy oùdEv 
évavriov: ovx doa ý buy dppovia éotiv (= Aristote, Eudème, fr. 7 Ross). 
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Nous trouvons presque la même formule chez Damascius, à la seule diffé- 
rence qu'il affirme explicitement la substantialité de l Ame: odoia yap". 

Cet argument n'est identique à l'argument catégoriel que l'on voudrait 
attribuer à Platon que dans sa conclusion, c'est-à-dire que Vâme est sub- 
stance, tandis que l'harmonie est qualité. Mais la preuve de cette différence 
d'appartenance catégorielle n'est pas la méme. Alors que dans le premier cas 
la dissociation était causée par le fait que l'áme, à la différence de l' harmonie, 
n'accepte pas de degrés, Aristote dans l’Eudème fait appel à une autre dif- 
férence entre substance et qualité, elle aussi évoquée dans les Catégories: la 
qualité tolère les contraires, la substance ne les tolère pas!?. 

Une troisiéme formulation de l'argument catégoriel se trouve chez Némé- 
sius, qui pourtant ne cite pas les réfutations de | Eudéme, mais seulement 
celles du Phédon. Lui aussi, comme Philopon, reconnait cinq arguments dans 
le texte platonicien. Les quatre premiers correspondent aux arguments cités 
par Philopon: outre les deux preuves platoniciennes incontestées (la doc- 
trine de l'áàme-harmonie est en contradiction et avec la réminiscence et avec 
le pouvoir qu'a l'âme de commander au corps), Némésius redouble égale- 
ment, exactement comme le fera Philopon, le troisiéme argument platoni- 
cien (l'harmonie tolère des degrés, l âme non; l’ âme peut accueillir en elle le 
manque d' harmonie, l'harmonie non). Quant au cinquiéme argument, au lieu 
de l'appendice «éthique» qu'on lit chez Philopon (si l'âme était harmonie, 
toutes les àmes seraient également vertueuses), Némésius propose une version 
plus élaborée de l'argument catégoriel attribué par Philopon et Damascius à 
l'Eudéme: 


l'âme, à cause du fait qu'elle accepte alternativement les contraires, est 
substance et substrat, tandis que l'harmonie est qualité et dans un sub- 
strat; mais la substance est différente de la qualité; et donc!’ Ame est autre 
chose que I’ harmonie"™. 


NEMESIUS, Nat. hom. 2, 2318-20 


Entre en scéne, dans ce texte, une autre des différences entre substance et 
qualité signalées dans le traité aristotélicien des Catégories: 


12 Fr. 7 Ross. 

13 Cat. 5, 3b24-25: Yndpyet è tats obcíotc xai tò uvj8£v adtatc vavtiov civar; 10b12 : Yrdpyet 8€ 
xai EVAVTLOTYS KATA TO TOLOV. 
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Mais ce qui est surtout propre à la substance, semble-t-il, c’est que, tout 
en étant la même et une numériquement, elle est capable de recevoir les 
contraires. Ainsi, pour le reste, ne peut-on mettre en avant, parmi tout ce 
qui n’est pas substance, la moindre chose qui, étant numériquement une, 
soit capable de recevoir les contraires. Ainsi, la couleur, si elle est une et 
la même numériquement, ne sera pas noire et blanche, pas plus que la 
même action, numériquement une, ne sera vilaine (pavAn) et excellente 
(onovõaia). 


ARISTOTE Cat. 5, 4a10—16 (tr. BODEUS) 


Bien que rien de tel ne se trouve réellement dans le texte du Phédon, il est 
évidemment très séduisant pour un Platonicien de rapprocher ce passage des 
lignes 93c3-8, où Socrate affirme la nécessité que lľ âme puisse accueillir des 
contraires tels que l’&petý et la xaxia (très semblables, d’ autre part, à an et 
à onovğala dans le texte aristotélicien). 

Il semble donc évident que l'argument catégoriel contre la doctrine de 
l'áàme-harmonie est, pour les philosophes platoniciens (ou platonisants, com- 
me Némésius), qu'ils soient ou non intéressés à montrer l'accord substan- 
tiel entre Platon et Aristote, un morceau typique de théorie aristotélicienne 
(dans notre cas: les caractéristiques propres à la substance inhérentes à la doc- 
trine des catégories) qui peut étre heureusement exploité par un Platonicien: 
d'autant plus que cette théorie aristotélicienne paraît trouver un antécédent 
clair dans le texte du Phédon lui-méme. Ces passages du Phédon, d'un point 
de vue plus général, pouvaient étre utilisés (bien entendu, par les Platoniciens 
ayantun intérét à réaliser une opération de ce genre) pour montrer que la doc- 
trine aristotélicienne des catégories n'était pas du tout incompatible avec la 
pensée de Platon. D'autant plus que le chemin inverse était également suscep- 
tible d'étre parcouru: renforcer les raisonnements du Phédon, comme il arrive 
chez Némésius, au moyen d' arguments tirés de la doctrine aristotélicienne des 
catégories, bien que ces arguments ne figurent pas dans le texte platonicien. 
Fort emblématique, à ce propos, est la position de Plotin. Dans le court para- 
graphe de Enn. 1v 7 [2] 8 qu'il consacre à réfuter la doctrine de l’âme-harmonie 
(84), il rappelle d’abord, à peu prés comme |! avait fait Aristote, que contre cette 
théorie (qu'il attribue sans erreur aux Pythagoriciens) «on a déjà énoncé beau- 
coup d'arguments»; ensuite, il mentionne parmi d'autres les deux arguments 
de l'Eudéme, notamment l’ argument catégoriel: «l âme est une substance et 
l'harmonie n'est pas une substance». 


15 To pév (sc. ÿ pox) odoia, ý) Ò douovia oùx oùcia (1v 7 [2], 84.14). 
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Mais ce qui selon moi est encore plus intéressant est que l'argument caté- 
goriel, exactement là où il semble se faire le véhicule d'une harmonie entre 
Platon et Aristote, montre en méme temps une différence décisive et inébran- 
lable entre les deux philosophes. Il est frappant, en premier lieu, que dans la 
réfutation de la théorie de l’âme-harmonie que l'on trouve dans le De anima 
d Aristote!6 |’ argument catégoriel ait disparu. Aristote commence son examen 
en remarquant que cette théorie a déjà été mise à l'épreuve dans les discussions 
qui se faisaient en commun (allusion trés probable aux débats qui se dérou- 
laient à l'intérieur de l'Académie). De cette facon, Aristote rend explicite le 
fait que sa contribution au sujet s'insére dans une discussion déjà bien avan- 
cée, de sorte que l' omission qui suit ne peut pas étre accidentelle. Au contraire, 
tout se passe comme si l'Aristote mür du De anima avait voulu expressément 
éliminer l'argument catégoriel, évidemment parce qu'il ne lui accordait plus 
sa confiance. En effet, dans la série des arguments du De anima (dont nous 
négligeons ici l'analyse, dans la mesure où elle n'a pas de rapport avec notre 
propos), nous trouvons l'autre argument de |’ Eudéme"". Mais pour quelle rai- 
son, pourrait-on se demander l’ Aristote du De anima n'est-il plus intéressé par 
l'argument catégoriel ? 

La seule réponse raisonnable qui me vienne al esprit est la suivante. L’ Aris- 
tote de l' Eudéme, à peu près comme le Platon du Phédon, considère comme 
un trait essentiel de l œuvre qu'il est en train d'écrire l immortalité de |’ Ame. 
Il a donc grand intérêt à montrer que l âme est une substance au sens le plus 
fort du terme (c'est-à-dire que |’ âme est une entité indépendante et séparée du 
corps). Mais ce but ne figure plus au programme de l’auteur du De anima. Selon 
cet Aristote, l âme n’est substance que dans la mesure où la forme est substance 
(cf. De an. 111, 412a19-21), et la forme n' est séparable du corps que dans la pen- 
sée (Metaph. H 1, 1042a29). On pourrait méme ajouter que, dans la doctrine 
des catégories elle-méme, la différence entre substance et qualité n'est pas 
marquée de façon suffisamment nette pour permettre, comme le prétendent 
Némésius et Damascius, d'en tirer une dissociation immédiate et sans équi- 
voque (ce qui est substance, par le seul fait d'étre substance, ne peut pas étre 
qualité). On lit en effet dans les Catégories qu' alors que la substance premiére 
est toujours un TÖĞE TI, la substance seconde signifie plutôt une certaine qualité 


16 — Dean.14, 407b27—-408228. 
17  Dean.14, 408a1-3. 
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(ro16v)I8; et méme sil’ Ame n'est évidemment pas une substance seconde, cela 
suffit néanmoins à invalider la structure formelle de l' argument catégoriel. 

Tout ce que nous venons de dire est étroitement lié, de manière évidente, à la 
question du statut ontologique de la forme chez Aristote, qui doit évidemment 
occuper une place intermédiaire entre la forme-substance platonicienne, qui 
peut à juste titre étre nommée substance parce qu'elle peut exister seule, sépa- 
rément du corps, et une forme qui, précisément à cause du fait qu'elle n'est 
pas réellement séparée, risque toujours d'étre assimilée à la qualité, donc de 
ne pas exister comme Töğe TI (ce qui peut méme signifier qu'elle n'existe pas 
en général). À travers une analyse très approfondie de l’œuvre d’ Alexandre 
d' Aphrodise, Marwan Rashed est parvenu à la conclusion que la philosophie 
alexandrinienne est une sorte d'essentialisme visant précisément à contenir 
la dégradation de la forme qui apparait de toute évidence chez beaucoup de 
philosophes péripatéticiens aprés Aristote!9, Ce qui nous intéresse dans cette 
histoire est que, dans la mesure où, dans certains textes d' Aristote (par exemple 
Metaph. z ou les traités de biologie), Vâme représente le cas exemplaire de 
la notion de forme, la dégradation que subit la forme chez certains philo- 
sophes péripatéticiens se montre surtout dans la dégradation parallèle de la 
consistance ontologique de l'áme, parfois précisément mise en mouvement 
par l'acceptation de la doctrine de l’âme-harmonie. C'est le cas, notamment, 
des deux Aristotéliciens Aristoxéne et Dicéarque, qui selon certains témoi- 
gnages n'ont accepté la doctrine de l'àme-harmonie que pour dire, en fin de 
compte, que l âme n'existait tout simplement pas?9, 


18 Cat. 5, 3b15-16. 

19 M. Rashed, Essentialisme. Alexandre d’Aphrodise entre logique, physique et cosmologie, 
Berlin: de Gruyter, 2007. 

20 Voir sur ces développements, H.B. Gottschalk, ‘Soul as Harmonia’, Phronesis 2, 1971, 179— 
198. 


«Nombreux sont les porteurs de thyrse, mais rares 
les Bacchants » 


Olympiodore et Damascius sur le Phédon 


Bram Demulder et Gerd Van Riel 


Dans cette contribution, nous entendons faire le point sur les doctrines et 
méthodes néoplatoniciennes mises en œuvre dans le commentaire sur le Phé- 
don d' Olympiodore et les comparer à celles de Damascius!. Ces observations 
nous conduiront à nuancer le jugement porté sur Olympiodore, jugement qui 
a souvent été guidé par des préjugés sur la relation entre païens et chrétiens à 
Alexandrie au sixiéme siécle. 


1 Athénes et Alexandrie 


Beaucoup d'eau a coulé dans le Nil depuis que K. Praechter a marqué de 
son empreinte l'interprétation du néoplatonisme alexandrin?. Sa thése, selon 
laquelle V Ecole d' Alexandrie refoule les principes supérieurs du néoplato- 
nisme pour retourner vers le médio-platonisme, donc vers une interprétation 
du platonisme qui se conforme au créationnisme chrétien, a été abandonnée 
depuis la parution des travaux d'I. Hadot?. Celle-ci a démontré que Hiéroclès 


1 Surlesdeux commentaires, voir S. Gertz, Death and Immortality in Late Neoplatonism. Studies 
on the Ancient Commentaries on Plato's Phaedo, Leiden: Brill, 2011. 

2 K. Praechter, ‘Richtungen und Schulen im Neuplatonismus, in: Genethliakon Carl Robert, 
Berlin: Weidmannische Buchhandlung, 1910, 105-156; id., ‘Christlich-neuplatonische Bezie- 
hungen, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 21, 1912, 1-27. Voir aussi ses articles sur Hiéroclés et Simpli- 
cius dans la Realencyclopädie. La thèse de Praechter a été défendue par T. Kobusch, Studien 
zur Philosophie des Hierokles von Alexandrien. Untersuchungen zum christlichen Neuplato- 
nismus, München: Berchmans, 1976 et N. Aujoulat, Le néo-platonisme alexandrin. Hiéroclès 
d'Alexandrie: filiations intellectuelles et spirituelles d'un néo-platonicien du v* siécle, Leiden: 
Brill, 1986. 

3 I. Hadot, Le probléme du néoplatonisme alexandrin. Hiéroclès et Simplicius, Paris: Etudes 
augustiniennes, 1978; ead., 'Le démiurge comme principe dérivé dans le systéme ontolo- 
gique d' Hiéroclés. À propos du livre de N. Aujoulat, Le néo-platonisme alexandrin: Hiéroclès 
d'Alexandrie’, Revue des études grecques 103, 1990, 241-262; ead., ‘À propos de la place ontolo- 
gique du démiurge dans le système philosophique d’Hiéroclès le néoplatonicien. Dernière 
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du moins, contemporain de Proclus, ne s'était pas vraiment écarté de ses 
collégues athéniens. Il est vrai cependant que ces penseurs paiens vivaient en 
des temps peu propices: Hiéroclés fut victime d'agressions à Constantinople 
et fut exilé avant de pouvoir retourner à Alexandrie pour reprendre son poste 
à l'école^. Mais il n'y a aucune raison suffisante pour conclure que l'attitude 
hostile des chrétiens aurait mené les Néoplatoniciens à cacher, voire à rejeter 
leurs doctrines ni méme leurs pratiques paiennes. 

Au temps d'Olympiodore, les choses semblent avoir changé à Alexandrie, 
mais pour un mieux: Olympiodore jouit apparemment d'une liberté d'esprit 
sans trop de contraintes$. Néanmoins, la littérature sur Olympiodore semble 
accepter le fait que, comme le dit L.G. Westerink, «the compromise philosophy 
of Alexandria was developed under the stress of constant pressure and occasional 
persecution »9. Westerink ajoute que la liberté relative d Olympiodore était due 


réponse à M. Aujoulat, Revue des études grecques 106, 1993, 430—459. La thèse de Praech- 
ter avait déjà été critiquée par A.C. Lloyd, ‘Athenian and Alexandrian Neoplatonism, in: 
A.H. Armstrong (ed.), The Cambridge History of Later Greek and Early Medieval Philosophy, 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1970, 316. Pour un apercu de la discussion, voir aussi 
K. Verrycken, ‘The metaphysics of Ammonius son of Hermeias, in: R. Sorabji (ed.), Aristotle 
Transformed. The Ancient Commentators and their Influence, Ithaca (NY) : Cornell University 
Press, 1990, 199-204 et I. Hadot, 'Hiéroclés d' Alexandrie, in: R. Goulet (éd.), Dictionnaire des 
philosophes antiques, vol. 111, Paris: CNRS Éditions, 2000, 691-692. 

4 Damascius, v. Isid. fr. 106. Pour d'autres exemples et un aperçu général mais impressioniste, 
voir P. Athanassiadi, Persecution and Response in Late Paganism. The Evidence of Damas- 
cius, Journal of Hellenic Studies 113, 1993, 1-29. 

5 H. Tarrant, 'Olympiodorus and History’, in: T.W. Hillard et al. (eds.), Ancient History in a 
Modern University. Volume 11: Early Christianity, Late Antiquity, and Beyond, Grand Rapids 
(Mr): Eerdmans, 1998, 417 (repris dans: id., From the Old Academy to Later Neo-Platonism. Stu- 
dies in the History of Platonic Thought, Aldershot: Ashgate, 2010); J. Opsomer, ‘Olympiodorus’, 
in: L.P. Gerson (ed.), The Cambridge History of Philosophy in Late Antiquity, vol. 2, Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 702-703; R. Jackson — K. Lycos — H. Tarrant (tr.), Olympiodorus. 
Commentary on Plato's Gorgias, Leiden: Brill, 1998, 6. 

6 L.G. Westerink, The Greek Commentaries on Plato's Phaedo. Volume 1: Olympiodorus, Amster- 
dam: North Holland, 1976, 25. Voir aussi p. 24 et Opsomer, ‘Olympiodorus’, 704: « Olympiodo- 
rus' attitude is not so much one of reconciliation or compromise, but rather seems to be inspired 
by the kind of caution characteristic of those living under an adverse regime.» Cf. H. Tarrant, 
‘Olympiodorus and the Surrender of Paganism’, Byzantinische Forschungen 24, 1997, 181-192, 
185: «[Olympiodorus'] promotion of Greek culture and philosophy (...) is presented in such a 
way as to avoid giving offence to the Christian religion» (aussi p. 187); C. Wildberg, 'Olympio- 
dorus, in: E.N. Zalta (ed.), The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Fall 2008 Edition), § 2: 
«Olympiodorus was expertly evasive of trouble from the audience». 
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au fait que les chrétiens étaient eux-mêmes préoccupés par le conflit sur le 
monophysisme, qui affaiblissait l'autorité centrale’. 

Or méme ce jugement nous parait trop influencé par des préjugés sur la rela- 
tion entre chrétiens et paiens. Pour le peu que nous sachions des conditions 
historiques, il semble qu'au sixième siècle les païens n'étaient pas seulement 
tolérés à Alexandrie, mais occupaient méme une position respectée dans la 
société. Parmi leurs éléves se trouvaient des chrétiens bien éduqués qui, il est 
vrai, prenaient leurs distances à l'égard du paganisme, mais qui suivaient néan- 
moins les cours de professeurs néoplatoniciens?. Olympiodore lui-méme se 
réfère plusieurs fois aux éyxóxAtot eEnyycets, qui semblent avoir été une sorte 
de programme de hautes études destiné à un large public?. Tout comme à 
Athènes d'ailleurs, l'enseignement dans son école dépassait le curriculum de 
lecture d' Aristote et de Platon. On y suivait des cours du quadrivium, de méde- 
cine et sans doute aussi de rhétorique!®. Comme nous le verrons à partir de 
quelques exemples, ce programme avait été simplifié par rapport aux études 
platoniciennes que Damascius dispensait à Athénes, mais tout porte à croire 
qu'il s'agissait d'un programme ouvert à tous ceux qui cherchaient une bonne 
éducation classique. Pourquoi ce type de prestige ne pourrait-il pas avoir été 
reconnu par les chrétiens? Ce serait plutôt l’évolution ultime de la vision expri- 
mée par Proclus et Damascius, qui estimaient que le christianisme était une 
doctrine (d'ailleurs non durable) soutenue par les masses!!, tandis qu'ils se 
présentaient eux-mémes, les paiens, comme les gardiens de la grande tradi- 
tion classique. Olympiodore est en effet un professeur qui ne laisse de cóté 
aucune occasion d'étaler sa connaissance de la culture classique et qui, du 
reste, déplore la perte de culture à son époque: 


7 Cf. L.G. Westerink (éd.) — J. Trouillard (tr.), Prolégomènes à la philosophie de Platon, Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres, 1990, XXX-XXXI. 

8 Wildberg, ‘Olympiodorus, $1-2 donne un aperçu de l'attrait qu'exercait la philosophie 
paienne sur l'élite chrétienne. 

9 Westerink, Olympiodorus, 27. Cf. Olympiodorus, In Phd. 111 (avec la note de Westerink) et 
IV8. 

10 Westerink, Olympiodorus, 26-27. Voir aussi id., ‘Philosophy and Medicine in Late Anti- 
quity’, Janus 51, 1964, 169-177. 

11 Damascius, v. Isid. fr. 22 et fr. 238 Photius. Cf. Westerink — Trouillard, Prolégomènes, xx1x— 
XXX, avec Olympiodorus, In Alc. 21. Voir aussi H.-D. Saffrey, ‘Le thème du malheur des 
temps chez les derniers philosophes néoplatoniciens’ in: M.-O. Goulet-Cazé — G. Madec — 
D. O'Brien (éds.), ZODIHZ MAIHTOPEZ. ‘Chercheurs de sagesse: Hommage à J. Pépin, Paris: 
Institut d' Études Augustiniennes, 1992, 421-431 (repris dans id., Le Néoplatonisme aprés 
Plotin, Paris: Vrin, 2000, 207—217). 
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Ils [les poètes de l'ancien temps] ne savaient pas qu'il existerait une 
société corrompue qui honore seulement l'apparence et ne cherche abso- 
lument pas ce qui est caché dans les profondeurs du mythe. 


OLYMPIODORE, In Gorg. 46.4; tr. TROUILLARDIZ 


C'est certes une réaction contre la société chrétienne, toutefois il importe 
de voir que l'accent est mis non pas sur le christianisme, mais sur la perte 
de profondeur dans la culture”. À tout le moins, certains membres de la 
nouvelle élite chrétienne doivent avoir partagé ces vues, en reconnaissant 
les bénéfices de l'éducation que l'école paienne pourrait procurer à leurs 
enfants. 

Nous souhaitions présenter ces réflexions quelque peu spéculatives de facon 
à aplanir le sol avant d' entamer la comparaison entre Damascius et Olympio- 
dore. L'hypothèse d’une aversion chrétienne nous semble en effet inutile pour 
rendre compte des faits, la simplification des doctrines dans le programme 
d'études pouvant s' expliquer par d'autres motifs. 

Prenons un seul exemple tiré du commentaire d' Olympiodore sur le Gorgias 
avant de nous concentrer sur le Phédon. Dans |’ In Gorgiam (47.2—3), Olympio- 
dore fait référence aux ordres divins, en laissant ouverte la question de savoir 
si ces ordres sont des hypostases ou des attributs du premier principe. Voilà 
une question névralgique qu'aucun proclien ne pourrait laisser sans conclu- 
sion. L'interprétation du Parménide par Proclus tend à rejeter toute lecture qui 
douterait de l'existence des ordres divins en tant qu’ hypostases. En ce sens, 
l'indécision d' Olympiodore pourrait facilement être comprise comme étant 
motivée par une précaution particuliére visant à ne pas provoquer ses éléves 
chrétiens. On pourrait inférer qu' Olympiodore lui-méme avait une doctrine 
précise à ce sujet, qu'il n'aurait pas osé confier à son public. Mais le commen- 
taire sur l'Alcibiade contredit de façon évidente cette hypothèse, quand Olym- 
piodore indique que l'Un est suivi par la triade être-vie-intellect et accepte 
donc sans difficulté la version standard du n&oplatonisme”. 


12 Dans Westerink — Trouillard, Prolégomènes, xxvul. Cf. aussi Olympiodorus, In Alc. 149. 

13 Cf. Tarrant, ‘Olympiodorus and the Surrender of Paganism’, 182-183: « We find in Olympio- 
dorus a teacher of antiquity, in this case ofthe Greek heritage that might find itself disappea- 
ring, threatened with extinction largely because of the unacceptable nature of Greek religion 
in a Christian era. (...) For the Greek community at Alexandria (...) he must have been perfor- 
ming an important service, akin to the service which the classicist offers today.» Cf. Jackson — 
Lycos - Tarrant, Olympiodorus. Commentary on Plato's Gorgias, 8—11. 

14  lnAlc.109-1n. Voir aussi Opsomer, 'Olympiodorus; 705. 
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Mais qu'est-ce qui empêche de prendre au sérieux ce que dit ici Olympio- 
dore? On sait par d'autres sources que le Parménide avait perdu son statut 
de texte théologique dans l'école d' Alexandrie. Olympiodore et ses éléves ne 
semblent méme pas connaitre le texte. Comme l'indique L.G. Westerink, Olym- 
piodore cite le Parménide en l'appelant Phédon, Elias y renvoie sous le nom 
du Sophiste et tous (y compris Philopon et un commentateur anonyme) consi- 
dèrent le Parménide comme un texte où Platon s'occupe de logique formelle 
et non de théologie!5. Or, si le Parménide a perdu son statut théologique, tout 
change. Non seulement le curriculum platonicien est renversé, bien que l'école 
ait gardé l'ordre traditionnel des dialogues, comme en témoigne l'auteur ano- 
nyme des Prolégomènes à la philosophie de Platon (24—26)/6, mais les doctrines 
doivent également avoir changé. On ignore la relation entre cause et effet: le 
Parménide a-t-il perdu son statut à cause des seuls changements doctrinaux, ou 
a-t-on privilégié d'autres dialogues, de sorte que le Parménide ne servait plus 
de plat de résistance dans l'éducation platonicienne? Il est toutefois plus pro- 
bable que ce soit à cause de changements doctrinaux qu'on n'ait plus suivi le 
Parménide, sans quoi il est difficile de comprendre comment ce dialogue a pu 
garder sa position traditionnelle dans l'ordre pédagogique: si l’on privilégiait 
d'autres dialogues, il eüt été facile de modifier cet ordre. 

Il convient dés lors de chercher ces divergences doctrinales et nous pensons 
les entrevoir dans ce passage du commentaire sur le Gorgias. Si Olympiodore 
ne tranche pas entre l'interprétation proclienne des hypostases divines et celle 
d'un Hiéroclés qui considére les ordres divins comme des attributs divins, cela 
peut signifier que, pour Olympiodore, peu importe comment on les envisage, 
puisqu'il ne s'agit que de notions de notre intelligence dont, à la limite, on 
ignore le contenu réel. C'est d'ailleurs ce qu'il semble envisager par les mots 
suivants: 


Ne vous laissez pas abuser par de simples noms, quand vous entendez 
parler de puissance Kronienne ou Jovienne etc., mais préoccupez-vous 
des réalités que ces noms représentent; [considérez] que nous cherchons 
àsignifier quelque chose d'autre en usant de ce langage. Si vous le voulez, 


15 Westerink, Olympiodorus, 24-25. Cf. Opsomer, ‘Olympiodorus’ 700. 

16  Surle curriculum néoplatonicien, voir AJ. Festugière, ‘L'ordre de lecture des dialogues de 
Platon aux v/vi siècles, Museum Helveticum 26, 1969, 281-296 (repris dans: id., Études 
de philosophie grecque, Paris: Vrin, 1971, 535-550); Westerink — Trouillard, Prolégomènes, 
LXVII-LXXIV; DJ. O'Meara, Platonopolis. Platonic Political Philosophy, Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2003, 61—68. 
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vous pouvez considérer que ces puissances n’ont pas une essence parti- 
culière et qu’elles ne sont pas séparées les unes des autres; vous pouvez 
les faire reposer dans la Première Cause et dire qu’il y a en elle des puis- 
sances intellectives et vivifiantes. Quand donc nous parlons de Kronos, ne 
vous laissez pas troubler parle nom, mais recherchez ce que je veux dire: 
Kronos, en effet, est koros nous, c’est-à-dire un intellect pur. 


OLYMPIODORE, In Gorg. 47.2-3; tr. TROUILLARD!” 


Ne serait-ce pas là une élaboration de l'idée de Damascius que «nous ne devons 
pas compter I’ intelligible sur les doigts» (De princ. 111 136.8-9), puisque toute 
facon d'en parler ne revient qu'à une évdetétc de notre part ? Autrement dit, il est 
possible que la démarche d'Olympiodore soit un nouveau pas à franchir dans 
le néoplatonisme post-damascien, à savoir que toutes les affirmations sur les 
niveaux divins sont des suggestions terminologiques qui séparent des choses 
en réalité intimement unifiées (et donc ineffables) lâ-haut!8. 

J. Trouillard cite ce passage dans son introduction aux Prolégoménes pour 
affirmer qu’ Olympiodore était certainement un philosophe païen qui observait 
les doctrines néoplatoniciennes de l'École?9. Il a raison, certes, mais il exagère 
en ce qui concerne le contraste entre le «nous» et le «vous» sur lequel insiste 
Olympiodore. Le «vous » ne désigne pas nécessairement les chrétiens, bien que 
ceux-ci puissent étre inclus. Il s'agit plutót d'un «nous» qui s'identifie à la 
tradition culturelle, face à un «vous» qui a besoin de recevoir une éducation. 
À notre avis, il ne s'agit pas de «rendre acceptable son Panthéon pour ses 
auditeurs chrétiens», comme le dit Trouillard, mais plutót, pour ce professeur, 
de considérer qu'il incarne la tradition face à un public non cultivé et de 
déplorer la perte de l'ancien idéal d'érudition et de culture ... une situation 
difficile à concevoir de nos jours? 

Ce passage offre encore un paralléle avec la pensée de Damascius, à savoir 
que celui-ci met également l'accent sur l'équivalence entre les différentes 
manières de représenter les principes. Les Chaldéens, les Orphiques, les Pytha- 
goriciens, les Égyptiens, Platon: tous avaient leur propre terminologie et leurs 


17 Dans Westerink — Trouillard, Prolégoménes, xx1v. Voir aussi In Gorg. 4, 3; 47, 5. 

18  Damascius, De princ. 111 136, 8-9 et 14-17. Voir G. Van Riel, ‘« N'essayons pas de compter 
l'intelligible sur les doigts». Damascius et les principes de la limite et de l' illimité, Philo- 
sophie antique 2, 2002, 199-219, et id., Damascius’ in: L.P. Gerson (ed.), The Cambridge 
History of Philosophy in Late Antiquity, vol. 2, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2010, 667—696. 

19 Westerink - Trouillard, Prolégomènes, xxv. 
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propres distinctions pour désigner les principes??. Damascius explique que la 
terminologie employée n'a pas d’ importance, y compris la terminologie de Pla- 
ton, mais qu'il s'agit de comprendre, à travers les expressions symboliques, la 
réalité intelligible et unifiée”. 

Or sion relit le passage de I’ In Gorgiam sous cet angle, il devient clair qu'il ne 
s'agit pas là d'une innovation étrangère à la tradition néoplatonicienne, mais 
qu'Olympiodore poursuit une logique déjà entamée par Damascius (et par ses 
prédécesseurs). Dans ce contexte, il est probable — et compréhensible — que la 
doctrine chrétienne ait été envisagée elle aussi dans cette démarche syncrétiste 
et qu'Olympiodore ait voulu montrer comment les diverses traditions visaient 
les mémes réalités. Ce point méme n'est donc pas étranger au modus operandi 
des Néoplatoniciens. Le «vous» du texte cité renvoie à tous ceux qui doivent 
apprendre à lire les choses de façon symbolique. 

Il ne s'agit donc ni d'une réaction à la domination chrétienne, qui contraint 
l'auteur à cacher ses doctrines dans un contexte hostile, ni d'un paganisme 
militant, mais de la position d'un professeur devant un public intéressé, mais 
peu cultivé. 

Tournons-nous à présent vers |’ In Phaedonem. Notre hypothèse de travail 
consistera à soutenir que l'aspect décisif du commentaire tient au fait que 
Olympiodore a constamment tenu compte du public qu'il envisageait??. Cette 


Y x 


20 Cf. Tarrant, 'Olympiodorus and the Surrender of Paganism’, 190—191, sur les xotvai £vvotat 
qui jouent un rôle important dans l’œuvre d' Olympiodore. 

21 Damascius, De princ. 11 24.1-24; cf. 11 2.11718; 10.3-12. 

22 Cf. Opsomer, 'Olympiodorus, 702: « The alleged superficiality can be explained by the class- 
room situation and the target audience. (...) This professor had a pedagogical and cultural 
mission. He was a defender of classical paideia and Hellenic philosophy (...).» Voir aussi 
I. Hadot, ‘Le commentaire philosophique continu dans l'antiquité, Antiquité Tardive 5, 
1997, 174: « [Les commentaires] ne s’ adressent pas à un public anonyme, sans tenir compte 
dela faculté de compréhension nécessairement très différente d’un lecteur à l’autre, mais 
ils sont toujours destinés à un lecteur ou à un groupe de lecteurs ayant un niveau de 
connaissances déterminé.» Cf. e.g. P. Hadot, Exercices spirituels et philosophie antique, 
Paris: Études augustiniennes, 1987, surtout p. 9; id., Qu'est-ce que la philosophie antique ?, 
Paris: Gallimard, 1995; et sur Olympiodore, H. Tarrant, ‘Politike Eudaimonia: Olympiodo- 
rus on Plato's Republic in: K. Boudouris (ed.), Plato's Political Theory and Contemporary 
Political Thought, Athens: International Center for Greek Philosophy and Culture, 1997, 
200 (repris dans: id., From the Old Academy to Later Neo-Platonism. Studies in the History 
of Platonic Thought, Aldershot: Ashgate, 2010): « [O]ne always has to present it |sc. a philo- 
sophy] to an audience, who will share certain assumptions common to the age in which they 
lived, their city, and their common ancestors. (...) It does indeed accord with Platonic prin- 
ciples, as found in the Phaedrus, that a message should be communicated by the application 
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maxime pourrait apparaître comme un truisme, mais ses conséquences s'avè- 
rent importantes. Le public envisagé domine le contenu ainsi que la présenta- 
tion du commentaire, et une interprétation de l'ceuvre doit apprécier pleine- 
ment ce que cela implique. Tout d'abord, cela signifie qu'il faut lire les com- 
mentaires comme des ceuvres pédagogiques dans lesquelles l' omission ou la 
simplification peuvent servir de stratégie pour guider les élèves?5. Cela signifie 
également que l'interprétation doit se garder de sauter trop rapidement vers 
des conclusions relatives à la situation socio-politique des païens vis-a-vis des 
chrétiens ou à une évolution doctrinale guidée par la simplification. Comme 
on vient de le constater à propos de l’ In Gorgiam, ce qui se présente à première 
vue comme un éloignement par rapport au néoplatonisme s' avére en définitive 
un pas légitime à franchir. 


2 Lin Phaedonem: Olympiodore et Damascius 


Proclus sert de modéle aux commentaires de Damascius et d'Olympiodore. 
Tous deux lui empruntent la division du Phédon en chapitres?^. Leur attitude 
envers ce modèle diffère cependant légèrement: l'écriture de Damascius pré- 
suppose que les étudiants ont devant eux (ou que le professeur a récité) le 
commentaire de Proclus?5, tandis qu' Olympiodore s'y réfère sans le citer en 
permanence. Tous les commentaires sur le Phédon que nous possédons, celui 
d'Olympiodore et les deux de Damascius, sont des reportationes, c’est-à-dire 
des notes de cours prises par des étudiants?6. Dans le cas de Damascius, cela 
donne lieu à une série de citations du maitre, pour la plupart introduites par 
ötı, sans véritable soin accordé au style. Dans le cas d' Olympiodore, le reporta- 
tor reproduit la distinction nette entre la 8ewpia et la AE telles que le maître 
les avait présentées?". 


of particular techniques to suit particular audiences. The audience must be interested, ergo 
they must relate what's being said to their own understanding the world: to questions of value 
which they themselves could imagine asking.» 

23 I. Hadot, elle aussi, explique certaines «simplifications» dans les systèmes d’ Hiéroclés et 
de Simplicius en se référant au public envisagé de facon pédagogique. Voir e.g. Hadot, Le 
probléme du néoplatonisme alexandrin, 48 ; 116; 160-164 ; 189-191. 

24 Westerink, Olympiodorus, 28. 

25 Cf, pour le commentaire sur le Philèbe de Damascius, G. Van Riel, Pleasure and the Good 
Life. Plato, Aristotle, and the Neoplatonists, Leiden: Brill, 2000, 136-138. 

26 Cf. M. Richard, ‘ATIO PQNHY’, Byzantion 20, 1950, 191-222. 

27  Surcette distinction entre AéË et 8ewpla, voir AJ. Festugière, ‘Modes de composition des 
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Afin de limiter quelque peu l’entreprise de comparaison entre les deux 
commentaires, nous avons choisi deux études de cas. Il s’agit tout d’abord du 
début des commentaires préservés — comme on le sait, le début des deux textes 
est perdu et on entre in medias res, dans la discussion sur le suicide —, là où 
l'on discute du mythe auquel Platon fait référence pour dire que nous sommes 
dans une sorte d' état de liberté surveillée (9povpd) par les dieux (Phd. 61c-62b). 
Le deuxième cas concerne la discussion des vertus en Phd. 68c—69e. Ces deux 
passages ne sont pas sans relation. Damascius (1 165-166) et Olympiodore 
(vint 7) font remarquer que les deux présentations sont parallèles en ce sens 
que, dans le premier cas, Platon part du mystère ineffable (äréppntov) pour en 
arriver à la dialectique, tandis que la discussion des vertus commence par la 
dialectique pour en arriver au mystère ineffable, lorsque Platon ajoute que nous 
devenons des Bacchants (B&xyoı) par la purification: 


Les pensées dialectiques doivent soit partir des énigmes divines, en déce- 
lant l'ineffabilité de la vérité en eux, soit s’ ancrer dans les énigmes divines 
et trouver une assise dans les indications que ceux-ci donnent, soit encore 
elles doivent faire les deux, et c’est ce que Socrate vient de faire ici. Tout le 
discours étant un entrelacs de deux problèmes, à savoir que l’on ne peut 
pas quitter cette vie et que l'on ne peut pas pourtant s'y attacher, il com- 
mence le premier à partir des réalités ineffables (Phd. 62b2-6) et mène le 
second vers les réalités ineffables. 

Ce faisant, il imite le cycle cosmique des âmes. Car, aprés avoir fui 
la vie sans division, c'est-à-dire la vie dionysiaque, elles se précipitent 
vers la vie titanesque et limitée, et elles sont détenues dans la «liberté 
surveillée» (Phd. 62b4). Une fois qu'elles ont enduré la punition et ont 
pris soin d'elles-mémes, elles sont purifiées des souillures titanesques 
et, rassemblées, elles deviennent des Bacchants. Cela signifie qu'elles 
deviennent intégres et complétes sous le mode de Dionysos qui reste en 
haut. 

DAMASCIUS, In Phd. 1165-166 


2.1 L'interdiction de se suicider: la curatelle des dieux 

Considérons le premier cas. Il s’agit de l'explication d'un énoncé un peu mysté- 
rieux de Socrate, qui rejette le suicide en disant qu'il y a une doctrine ineffable 
(un culte à mystères) qui soutient que nous, les hommes, nous sommes écroués, 


Commentaires de Proclus, Museum Helveticum 20, 1963, 77-100 (repris dans: id., Études 
de philosophie grecque, Paris: Vrin, 1971, 551-574). 
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surveillés par les dieux qui prennent soin de nous. Il serait dès lors peu pieux et 
inutile d'essayer de s'échapper, à moins que dieu lui-même ne nous y force (à 
l'instar de Socrate lui-même). Comme on pourrait s'y attendre, cette référence 
à un mystère ineffable en Phd. 62b-c n'a pas manqué de stimuler les commen- 
tateurs néoplatoniciens?8. 

Olympiodore affirme que «les commentateurs ont expliqué de quel mythe 
il s'agit ici» (Olympiodore, In Phd. 1 4), après avoir indiqué (1 3) que c'est des 
orphiques qu'il faut le tirer: il y a quatre régnes des dieux, disent-ils, à savoir 
ceux d'Ouranos, de Kronos, de Zeus et de Dionysos. Socrate fait référence à ces 
quatre types de vie et les met en contraste avec la vie titanesque, laquelle est la 
vie dans la dispersion oà Dionysos a été dévoré par les Titans. L.G. Westerink 
remarque à raison que les Orphiques reconnaissaient en réalité six régnes des 
dieux, les règnes de Phanés et de la Nuit précédant celui d'Ouranos??. Il est 
somme toute étonnant qu'Olympiodore laisse de côté les deux premiers. 

On ignore ce que Damascius en disait, puisque le texte fait défaut. Mais 
l'explication qui suit s'inscrit clairement dans le méme cadre: il s'agit d'une 
référence à la vie dionysiaque en contraste avec la vie titanesque. Le mystére 
est donc clairement — et Damascius suggère que c'était le cas depuis le com- 
mentaire de Porphyre — le mystère de Dionysos qui surveille notre vie humaine 
(Damascius, In Phd. 1 2). 

Pourquoi Olympiodore a-t-il omis les régnes de Phanés et de la Nuit? Nous 
pensons que sa référence à Ouranos et aux autres dieux ne permet pas d' inférer 
qu'il a voulu dissimuler les mythes paiens. La clefse trouve dans le paragraphe 
14, oil explique qu'il veut - tout en affirmant qu'il faut interpréter ce mythe de 
facon allégorique — établir un parallèle net entre les quatre régnes et les quatre 
degrés de vertus: contemplatives, purificatrices, politiques et morales. Or cette 
liste des vertus est elle aussi incomplète: ailleurs, Olympiodore énumère cinq 
degrés de vertus (en ajoutant les vertus naturelles), tout en renvoyant à un 
niveau supérieur (cf. VIII 2 avec notre paragraphe 2.2.1). En 1 5, il fait mention 
des vertus «morales et naturelles », qu'il rassemble dans le quatriéme type de 
vie. Il est donc trés clair qu’ Olympiodore dresse une liste des vertus qu'il adapte 
à chaque contexte — et il pourrait aisément faire de méme avec les règnes des 
dieux. C'est une flexibilité que l'on retrouve ailleurs, chez d'autres Néoplato- 


28 Sur le probléme du suicide et la doctrine ineffable dans le commentaire d' Olympiodore, 
voir L. Brisson, ‘Le corps «dionysiaque». L'anthropogonie décrite dans le Commentaire 
sur le Phédon de Platon (1, par. 3-6) attribué à Olympiodore est-elle orphigue?, in: M.- 
O. Goulet-Cazé — G. Madec - D. O'Brien (éds.), ZOGIHX MAIHTOPEZ, 481-499; Gertz, 
Death and Immortality, 27-50. 

29 Westerink, Olympiodorus, 40-41 (ad Olympiodorus, In Phd. 1 3). 
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niciens. Dans son commentaire sur le Phédon (1 74), Damascius énumère trois 
types de vie: les vies politique, purificatrice et contemplative?9, laissant de côté 
les vertus naturelles et morales, ainsi que les vertus paradigmatiques et hiéra- 
tiques, alors que l'on sait trés bien que Damascius n'ignorait aucunement ces 
niveaux supérieurs (qu'il énumère en 1 138-144). 

On constate donc qu'Olympiodore restreint la liste des régnes ainsi que 
celle des vertus pour en arriver à une description de quatre vies: la vie selon 
la vertu contemplative, qui correspond aux caractéristiques d’ Ouranos, la vie 
purificatrice selon le régne de Kronos (tout en reprenant l' étymologie de Crat. 
395e qui décrit Kronos comme Koros nous, intellect saturé), la vie des vertus 
politiques dont le symbole est Zeus (le démiurge) et, enfin, la vie des vertus 
morales et naturelles sous le régne de Dionysos. 

Voilà le noyau de l'interprétation du passage en question par Olympiodore: 
le parallèle entre les vertus et les types de vie. Olympiodore complète cette 
explication par une courte remarque sur la nature diversifiée des Titans: le 
tt dans leur nom indique le yepıoyöç, par lequel la forme universelle est divi- 
sée dans le monde du devenir, tandis que Dionysos représente la monade des 
Titans. C'est une reprise de la doctrine de Proclus, comme nous l'apprendrons 
par Damascius. Le reste des explications d' Olympiodore consiste en des remar- 
ques érudites (sur le rôle que V Iliade attribue à Héra pour montrer que c'est elle, 
Hera, qui était l’instigatrice des Titans, sur la tragédie et la comédie comme 
étant dédiées à Dionysos, sur le fait que Patrocle était clairvoyant au sujet de sa 
mort) qui, souvent sans róle explicatif pour le texte du Phédon, semblent étre 
destinées à épater, à élever le public en se référant à la grande tradition clas- 
sique?!, 

À considérer à présent Damascius, si des ressemblances apparaissent d' em- 
blée, le noyau de l'interprétation s'avère différent. En raison de la perte du 
début du texte, il est impossible de dire si, oui ou non, Damascius a donné 
une introduction parallèle à celle d' Olympiodore. Il est probable qu'il ait men- 
tionné les régnes des dieux, étant donnée la référence au régne de Zeus que 
nous décelons plus loin. Mais il semble certain que Damascius n'a pas fait 
référence ici à la hiérarchie des vertus, qui ne figure nulle part dans son com- 
mentaire sur ce lemme. De plus, son commentaire s'éloigne considérablement 
du texte de Platon pour expliquer les détails de la relation entre vie titanesque 
et vie dionysiaque. 


30  Damascius en revient aux trois types de vie en 1114; 119; 121. 
31 Cf. e.g. Olympiodorus, In Phd. 113;18; 11110; VI 2; VI11; X 4. 
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En première instance, Damascius s' accorde avec Proclus pour dire que Zeus 
et Dionysos (qui, soulignons-le, ne figurent pas dans le texte du Phédon) sont 
tous les deux des démiurges, le premier désignant le monde intelligible, en tant 
que monade indivisible (äuepiotou) suivie par la triade des dieux Olympiens, 
tandis que Dionysos patronne le monde sensible, en tant que monade divisée 
(4euepLguewş) suivie par la triade des Titans (I 3). C'est l'explication que nous 
avons également trouvée chez Olympiodore. Mais Damascius, dans une tour- 
nure typique, ajoute immédiatement des remarques critiques qui renversent 
l'image (1 4). Il serait impossible, dit-il, que les Titans qui complotent contre 
Dionysos appartiennent au méme rang que lui: «aucun nombre ne s’ oppose à 
sa propre monade ni ne la détruit, car de la sorte il se détruirait lui-même.» En 
outre, Damascius ajoute que ce que dit Proclus revient à une méconnaissance 
de la nature monadique de Dionysos, parce qu'il met l' accent sur sa division. 

Le reste du commentaire de Damascius sur ce passage (1 7-13) consiste en 
une série de précisions et de questions sur des aspects divers de ce mythe qui, 
soulignons-le, sont bien loin de la lettre du Phédon, mais qui semblent pré- 
cieuses pour une bonne compréhension du texte. Il s'agit notamment de bien 
expliquer le type de surveillance (9povp&) que nous subissons de la part des 
dieux pour en arriver finalement a une interprétation originale de!’ interdiction 
du suicide: les dieux, dit Damascius, statuent sur la longueur de la curatelle, 
aussi longtemps qu'il est propice pour nous de rester dans le corps, en vue du 
TEAoç qui est la Atovvotaxÿ Aoctc (Dionysos étant le patron de la A$ctc) (1 11-12). 
Comme nous ignorons la mesure et le terme, le suicide ne pourrait étre qu'une 
fuite (&ró8pactc) qui n'annule pas le fait que nous avons besoin de cette cura- 
telle. 

Entre autres choses, Damascius précise que Proclus avait tort de considérer 
la vie titanesque comme irrationnelle (I 9). Il vaut mieux dire, selon lui, que la 
vie titanesque se retrouve à tous les niveaux et donc qu'il y a aussi des Titans 
dans les ordres des dieux et dans la vie rationnelle. Tous ceux qui cédent à ce 
mode de vie titanesque se veulent autosuffisants et autonomes. De la sorte, 
nous disloquons le Dionysos en nous, en rompant l'unité et la communion de 
la forme qui nous relie aux niveaux supérieurs et inférieurs. C'est là oà nous 
devenons des Titans. Mais si nous nous rattachons à cette autre condition, nous 
redevenons Dionysos et atteignons la perfection. 

Voilà, aprés tout, une inférence morale qui nous enseigne de nous rattacher 
au mode de vie dionysiaque, qui nous rend parfaits et complets. Il importe de 
voir comment cette conclusion différe du contenu éthique de l'interprétation 
d'Olympiodore. Ce dernier voulait montrer de façon accessible comment les 
degrés des dieux constituaient des modes de vie dominés par leurs propres 
vertus. C'était un message plutót exotérique et non spécialisé. Le message de 
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Damascius s'avére tout autre: il se présente comme la conclusion morale d’ une 
discussion spécialisée sur la relation entre Dionysos et les Titans, émaillée de 
nombreux désaccords avec l'interprétation des prédécesseurs et envisageant 
d'éclairer le mythe dans ses détails. De la sorte, le commentaire de Damascius 
se veut plus spécialisé et destiné aux oreilles d' étudiants versés dans le néopla- 
tonisme. 

Cela dit, il importe de souligner que le contenu du mythe ne différe pas, sauf 
sur le point oà Damascius est en désaccord avec Proclus. Ce point ne devrait 
toutefois pas nous étonner. Ce qui est remarquable, c'est qu’ Olympiodore, 
tout en présentant les choses de facon accessible, ne trahit pas les doctrines 
sous-jacentes et s'accorde avec Proclus. 


2.2 Les degrés des vertus 

Le deuxième cas que nous souhaitons examiner ici s'inscrit dans une longue 
tradition. La théorisation néoplatonicienne des vertus commence avec Plotin 
(1 2 [19]), qui voulait éliminer la contradiction apparente entre les vertus du 
Phédon et celles dela République — en termes simples: entre le philosophe déta- 
ché et le philosophe engagé??. Or Plotin a établi une hiérarchie dans laquelle les 
vertus dites politiques — celles notamment de la République — précédent les ver- 
tus purificatrices. Cette dichotomie a été le point de départ d’une élaboration 
plus ample par les successeurs de Plotin, élaboration qui, de toute évidence, 
va de pair avec les précisions du systématisme néoplatonicien??, De la dicho- 


32 Cf. J. Dillon, "Plotinus, Philo and Origen on the Grades of Virtue’, in: H.-D. Blume - F. Mann 
(eds.), Platonismus und Christentum. Festschrift für H. Dérrie (Jahrbuch für Antike und 
Christentum ; Ergánzungsband 10), Münster: Aschendorf, 1983, 92-93. 

33 La classification néoplatonicienne des vertus fait l’objet d'une attention régulière depuis 
H. Van Lieshout, La théorie plotinienne de la vertu. Essai sur la genése d'un article de 
la somme théologique de saint Thomas, Freiburg (Schweiz): Studia Friburgensia, 1926 et 
O. Schissel von Fleschenberg, Marinos von Neapolis und die neuplatonischen Tugendgrade, 
Athen: Sakellarios, 1928 (toujours à consulter, accompagné du compte rendu de W. Theiler 
dans Gnomon 5, 1929, 307-317). Le meilleur point de départ est maintenant H.D. Saffrey — 
A.P. Segonds (éd. et tr), Marinus. Proclus ou sur le bonheur, Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 2001, 
Ixix-xcviii, qui ont recueilli toutes les sources. Voir aussi e.g. Festugière, ‘L'ordre de lec- 
ture’; Hadot, Le probléme du néoplatonisme alexandrin, 152-158; Westerink, Olympiodorus, 
116-117; Dillon, Plotinus, Philo and Origen’; H.J. Blumenthal, ‘Marinus’ Life of Proclus: 
Neoplatonist Biography, Byzantion 54, 1984, 469-494 (repris dans: id., Soul and Intellect. 
Studies in Plotinus and Later Neoplatonism, Aldershot: Variorum, 1993); O'Meara, Plato- 
nopolis, 40-49; D. Baltzly, ‘The Virtues and «Becoming like God»: Alcinous to Proclus, 
Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 26, 2004, 297-321; id., Pathways to Purification: the 
Cathartic Virtues in the Neoplatonic Commentary Tradition’, in: H. Tarrant — D. Baltzly 
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tomie plotinienne, on passe aux quatre degrés de Porphyre (Sent. 32) pour en 
arriver à la sophistication de Jamblique qui, dans un traité Sur les vertus mal- 
heureusement perdu, semble avoir distingué sept degrés de vertus: d’abord les 
vertus naturelles et morales, puis les vertus politiques et purificatrices de Plo- 
tin, ensuite les vertus contemplatives et paradigmatiques que Porphyre avait 
ajoutées, enfin les vertus théurgiques. Aprés Jamblique, on retrouve beaucoup 
d' adaptations de la hiérarchie des vertus — partielles ou complètes, mais tou- 
jours conciliables avec celle de Jamblique**. 

Olympiodore et Damascius ont également intégré à leurs commentaires sur 
le Phédon un exposé systématique sur les degrés des vertus35. Le but est, chez 
l'un comme chez l'autre, d'instruire les étudiants sur la hiérarchie des vertus 
en présentant de facon pédagogique l'état des choses. Nous voulons examiner 
les différences entre la présentation d'Olympiodore et celle de Damascius en 
nous demandant, d’abord, comment ils ont envisagé cette liste des vertus et, 
ensuite, comment ils ont préparé leurs éléves à une progression sur la scala 
virtutum. 


2.24 La classification et les vertus les plus élevées: questions de 
doctrine 

La question du nombre de degrés des vertus ne pose pas de difficulté dans le cas 
de Damascius. Il reprend fidélement les sept degrés distingués par Jamblique, 
en renvoyant à chaque fois ses élèves à un autre texte philosophique traitant du 
degré en question. Pour les vertus naturelles, morales, purificatrices et contem- 
platives, ce sont des passages de Platon, et le Phédon sert notamment à illustrer 
les vertus purificatrices%6; pour les vertus paradigmatiques, les élèves doivent 


(eds.), Reading Plato in Antiquity, London: Duckworth, 2006, 169—184; L. Brisson, 'The Doc- 
trine of the Degrees of Virtues in the Neoplatonists: an Analysis of Porphyry's Sentence 32, 
its Antecedents, and its Heritage, in: Tarrant — Baltzly (eds.), Reading Plato in Antiquity, 
89-105; J.F. Finamore, ‘lamblichus on the Grades of Virtue’, in: E. Afonasin — J. Dillon — 
J.F. Finamore (eds.), Jamblichus and the Foundations of Late Platonism, Leiden: Brill, 2012, 
113-132. Sur les degrés des vertus dans | In Phaedonem de Damascius, voir déjà G. Van Riel, 
‘Damascius on the Contemplative Life, dans: T. Bénatouil — M. Bonazzi (eds.), Theoria, 
Praxis, and the Contemplative Life after Plato and Aristotle, Leiden: Brill, 2012, 199-212. 

34 Finamore, Tamblichus on the Grades of Virtue, 120-129. 

35 Olympiodorus, In Phd. vii 2, avec un développement en vi11 3-18; Damascius, In Phd. 
1138-144, avec un développement en 1145-175. 

36  Qu'ils'agisse dans le Phédon des vertus purificatrices est confirmé par l'auteur des Pro- 
légomènes (26, 33-34) et par Olympiodore, In Gorg. 6.17. Cf. Olympiodorus, In Phd. 11 14; 
H16;v 4; VII 2; Damascius, In Phd. 1 49; 147; 174. Voir aussi Gertz, Death and Immortality, 
17-19. 
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avoir recours au traité Sur les vertus de Jamblique; les vertus hiératiques, ou les 
vertus théurgiques comme les appelle Damascius, ont été esquissées par Jam- 
blique, mais sont traitées plus clairement par les procliens (oi nepi IIpóxAov; 
1 138-144)?". 

Dans leur introduction à la Vie de Proclus de Marinus, H.D. Saffrey et A.- 
Ph. Segonds retrouvent la méme liste des sept degrés dans le commentaire 
d'Olympiodore. La seule différence serait qu' Olympiodore réunit les deux de- 
grés les plus élevés, les paradigmatiques et les théurgiques??. Malgré l'attrait 
d'un tel paralléle presque parfait, Olympiodore n'avait certainement pas l'in- 
tention d'établir la classification des vertus que Saffrey et Segonds lui attri- 
buent. Au début de son exposé, Olympiodore lui-même s'exprime de façon 
claire sur le nombre: «il y a cinq degrés de vertus» (névte toivuv Baëuoi tav 
dpetv elctv; VIII 2), dit-il en les énumérant: les vertus naturelles, morales, poli- 
tiques, purificatrices et contemplatives. Puis il mentionne que, chez Plotin, on 
peut trouver un autre degré: les vertus paradigmatiques. 


Outre celles-là [sc. les vertus contemplatives], Plotin veut qu'il y ait en- 
core un autre degré de vertus, le degré des paradigmes [i.e. les Intel- 
ligibles]. [D’après lui,] il y a aussi des vertus paradigmatiques (ó dé ye 
MAwTivoç xal Mov Badudv BobAetat eivat APETV TAPA TAUTAÇ, TOV TOV TAPA- 
Seryudtuv. cici yap xai mapaderyuatixai doetat). Car, de méme que notre 
ceil est d'abord éclairé par la lumiére du soleil et dans ce cas, en tant 
qu'illuminé, est autre que ce qui l éclaire, mais ensuite s'unit de quelque 
facon et s'attache (au soleil) et devient pour ainsi dire (oiov) un (avec lui) 
et «héliomorphe», de méme notre âme aussi est d’abord illuminée par 
l'intellect et dans ce cas agit selon les vertus contemplatives, mais ensuite 
elle devient pour ainsi dire (oiov) ce qui l'illumine et elle agit à la facon 
de l Un selon les vertus paradigmatiques. Or, si c’est l’œuvre de la philo- 
sophie de nous faire devenir intellect (vov), c'est l’œuvre de la théurgie 
de nous faire devenir un avec les Intelligibles (vontots), en sorte que nous 
agissions à la facon des paradigmes. 


OLYMPIODORE, In Phd. VIII 2; tr. FESTUGIRRE3? adaptée 


37 Olympiodore ne fait pas référence aux autres textes philosophiques. On a donc ici une 
indication du public envisagé : contrairement à Olympiodore, Damascius semble prévoir 
que ses étudiants se mettront au travail avec ses textes. Chez lui, il s’agit donc probable- 
ment d'étudiants déjà plus ou moins versés dans la tradition platonicienne. 

38  Saffrey — Segonds, Marinus, xc1v-xcv. Le parallèle est encore poussé plus loin dans le 
tableau à la p. LXXXII, où ils attribuent à Olympiodore tous les sept degrés de Damascius. 

39  Dans«L ordre de lecture», 550. 
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Olympiodore ne révèle pas si, oui ou non, il s'accorde avec Plotin — ou 
du moins, il ne le dit pas explicitement. Il y a pourtant quelques indices — 
outre le nombre des degrés qu'il a donné au début — qu'Olympiodore n'a pas 
voulu inclure dans sa liste les vertus supérieures aux vertus contemplatives. La 
remarque selon laquelle Plotin a ajouté les vertus paradigmatiques est intro- 
duite avec une réserve manifeste. L'emploi du verbe BovAetat est remarquable 
et éveille au moins des soupçons sur la position d'Olympiodore face à Plo- 
tin. Ces soupçons sont renforcés par l' emploi des particules 8€ ye — difficiles à 
traduire et donc non traduites par Westerink, ni par Festugiére — qui sont géné- 
ralement employées dans le commentaire pour énoncer l'opposition entre des 
doctrines mutuellement exclusives*?. 

Mais alors, pourquoi Olympiodore a-t-il tellement compliqué les choses? S' il 
ne voulait pas inclure les vertus paradigmatiques dans la hiérarchie, et si on 
peut estimer que les éléves, débutants, n' auraient probablement pas remarqué 
leur absence, pourquoi les a-t-il tout de méme mentionnées? La cause doit en 
être la prise de position doctrinale d' Olympiodore. Après une digression sur les 
vertus paradigmatiques, dont le résultat est pour ainsi dire une unification du 
sujet avec son objet intelligible - remarquons le caractère approximatif de la 
description, souligné deux fois par l'adverbe oiov — Olympiodore insiste sur la 
différence entre la philosophie et la théurgie. Cette différence est — on le verra — 
la clef du passage. 

Dans le paragraphe suivant (vi11 3), où il traite des degrés de la connaissance, 
Olympiodore semble tout de méme finir par inclure les vertus paradigmatiques 
dans la liste: les vertus contemplatives, explique Olympiodore, fournissent la 
connaissance des réalités intellectives (tà vosp&), tandis que les vertus paradig- 
matiques mènent vers les intelligibles (tà voyr&). Néanmoins, ce n'est qu'une 


40 Voir In Phd. v115: Harpocration à l'opposé de Proclus (8€ ye) à l opposé d Ammonius (8€ 
ye); VII 17: les sceptiques contre Ammonius (òt ye); 1v 10: Proclus contre Damascius (dé 
ye). L emploi de la particule y&p dans la phrase suivante n’ invalide pas cette interprétation. 
T&p ne dit rien sur la position d'Olympiodore, mais indique seulement une digression: 
Olympiodore (vi11 233-19) continue le fil des pensées de Plotin (1 2 [19] 6-7), qui n'est 
pas nécessairement le sien. Contra Westerink («[t]here are, indeed, also exemplary vir- 
tues») et Festugière («de fait, il y a aussi des vertus paradigmatigues »). Pour yap comme 
indicateur d'une digression, voir LJ.F. De Jong, T&p Introducing Embedded Narratives’, 
in: A. Rijksbaron (ed.), New Approaches to Greek Particles, Amsterdam: Gieben, 1997, 184: 
« [áp] introduces background information (...). When used in this way (hosting a piece of text 
larger than one sentence), yap is often left untranslated or acquires a meaning like “now you 
should know’, the French "eh bien’, or the Dutch “moet je weten".» Voir aussi C.M. Sicking, 
‘Devices for Text and Articulation in Lysias 1 and x11, in: C.MJ. Sicking — J.M. van Ophuij- 
sen (eds.), Two Studies in Attic Particle Usage. Lysias and Plato, Leiden: Brill, 1993, 20. 
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reprise de ce que nous venons de remarquer: l'insistance sur la dichotomie 
entre la philosophie et la théurgie — et par conséquent entre deux types de voüç. 
La théurgie, dont l’œuvre est de nous unir aux vont, est le domaine des vertus 
paradigmatiques. La philosophie est restreinte aux vertus contemplatives, à la 
connaissance des vosp. L' intellect que nous devenons à travers la philosophie 
est — pour employer les termes de Proclus - l'intellect intellectif (voepd¢ voüc), 
non pas I’ intellect intelligible (vontôs voöç), domaine réservé de la théurgie*!. 
Les cinq vertus qu'Olympiodore inclut dans sa liste sont donc les vertus de la 
philosophie seulement — parmi lesquelles ne figurent pas les vertus paradigma- 
tiques et théurgiques. Autrement dit: au bout du compte, il s'accorde en partie 
avec Plotin en reconnaissant qu'il y a bien des vertus paradigmatiques, mais, 
contrairement à Plotin — ou du moins à la lecture de Plotin qu'il avait apprise — 
il souligne que l'on ne peut pas les attacher aux autres vertus, dans la mesure 
où elles dépassent la vie philosophique. 

La hiérarchie des vertus établie par Olympiodore n'est donc certainement 
pas un calque de celle de Damascius. Mais ce serait une erreur de conclure 
qu’ Olympiodore aurait dissimulé la doctrine néoplatonicienne, voire qu'il au- 
rait négligé les vertus les plus élevées par crainte d'une aversion chrétienne. 
Deux fois — ici comme dans la dixième npá£ic (x 14) — la théurgie est mention- 
née sans gêne et sans excuses. Cela ne laisse aucun doute sur le fait que la 
théurgie faisait encore partie du paganisme alexandrin à l’époque d' Olympio- 
dore. En outre, la distinction que ce dernier fait entre la philosophie et la 
théurgie n'est pas en contradiction avec la doctrine néoplatonicienne de son 
temps. Damascius, lui aussi, ne manque aucune occasion de souligner que la 
philosophie et la théurgie sont différentes. Il inclut — il est vrai — les ver- 
tus théurgiques dans sa liste des vertus, mais il est clair que, chez Damas- 
cius comme chez Olympiodore, les vertus qui concernent la théurgie forment 
un cas particulier. La remarque de Damascius selon laquelle les vertus théur- 
giques «correspondent aux catégories mentionnées, mais sont unitaires tandis 
que les autres sont existentielles» (1144) indique que, chez lui aussi, elles ne 
concordent pas tout à fait avec le reste de la liste et qu' elles sont insérées d'une 
manière plutôt forcée. Or, ce que fait Olympiodore, c'est montrer les consé- 
quences ultimes de la métaphysique damascienne: les vertus supérieures aux 


41 Pour la distinction, introduite par Jamblique, entre vospóc voüç et vontôs vos, voir e.g. 
Proclus, Theol. plat. v 6215-17. Voir aussi Olympiodorus, In Phd. X 14 pour l'association 
dela théurgie avec les vontd. 

42 Voir aussi In Alc. 177. Contra Westerink, Olympiodorus, 24, qui avance que la philosophie 
d'Olympiodore et des autres alexandriens soit «independent of pagan cults ». 

43  InPhd.148;1486;11108-109; V. Isid. fr. 3; fr. 132; fr. 213. 
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contemplatives, qui se manifestent au niveau de tà vonté, ne peuvent accom- 
pagner les vertus philosophiques, qui sont limitées aux vogp&. Les vertus para- 
digmatiques et théurgiques dépassent le domaine dela philosophie. Ici comme 
ailleurs, «il ne faut pas compter intelligible (tò vontév) sur les doigts » — expres- 
sion damascienne qu'il faut entendre littéralement cette fois-ci:la philosophie 
ne compte que jusqu'à cinq, avant de se perdre dans un «un» absolu. 


2.2.2 La progression et la valeur des vertus inférieures: question de 
public 

Le cas des vertus nous a déjà montré qu'Olympiodore — tout en reconnais- 

sant ouvertement la théurgie — ne refoulait pas du tout la doctrine néoplatoni- 

cienne. En nous tournant vers la deuxième question — quelle est la progression 

que chaque professeur espère de ses élèves concernant la théorie des vertus? —, 

nous touchons au sujet du public envisagé. 

Nos commentateurs attirent l'un et l'autre l'attention sur la formule orphi- 
que utilisée par Socrate: «nombreux sont les porteurs de thyrse, mais rares 
les Bacchants (Bäxyot) » — phrase qu’ Olympiodore cite à plusieurs reprises et 
dont nous avons déjà mentionné l'explication de Damascius (1165-166, notre 
paragraphe 2)*5. Quelques paragraphes plus loin, Damascius explique que «le 
thyrse est le symbole de la création matérielle et divisée (eptotij¢) parce qu'il 
est une forme fallacieuse (pevSwvupov ei8oc) : à la fois un arbre et pas un arbre» 
(1 170). Il ajoute que le thyrse joue aussi un rôle dans l'histoire du pepiopóç 
de Dionysos par les Titans — histoire dont nous avons également traité dans 
le premier cas (2.1). Marqué par sa nature morcelée, le thyrse était à l'origine 
l'attribut des Titans, qui l' ont offert à Dionysos, l'attirant ainsi vers l'existence 
divisée (sic tov uepiouôv). La vie titanesque, c’est la vie de la foule, la vie immer- 
gée dans la création divisée*®. C’est surtout la mention du thyrse comme forme 
fallacieuse (pevSmvupov ei8oc) qui importe ici parce qu'elle semble renvoyer 
aux vertus fallacieuses (bev8wvvpoı &perai) dont parlent Damascius et Olym- 


44  Uneautre indication est le traitement des vertus dans la première xpéËis, dont nous avons 
traité dans notre paragraphe 2.1. Les régnes des dieux symbolisent selon Olympiodore 
«toutes les vertus» (macdv TOv &peröv): les vertus contemplatives, purificatrices, poli- 
tiques et morales (1 4). Les vertus naturelles sont ajoutées dans le paragraphe suivant (15). 
On arrive donc, dans ce cas-ci également, à cinq vertus. 

45 La phrase se trouve chez Platon, Phd. 69c8-d1. Olympiodore la cite en VII 10; VIII 7; X 3; 
Damascius la commente en 1 170. 

46 La première explication est probablement tirée du commentaire de Proclus. L ajout de 
Damascius n'est pas, dans ce cas-ci, une critique, mais plutót une précision. 
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piodore*’. Nous apprenons par Olympiodore que, selon Proclus, ce sont des 
«vertus» qui ne sont pas permanentes, mais qui sont dues à la contrainte des 
circonstances (VIII 5). Autrement dit, les vertus fallacieuses sont les principes 
de l opportuniste qui échange un affect pour un autre ou de celui qui — et ce 
sont les exemples d'Olympiodore — choisit une mort courageuse seulement 
pour ne pas subir l'esclavage ou qui suit un régime modéré rien que pour ne 
pas devenir malade. Damascius semble donc impliquer que ces vertus falla- 
cieuses sont les «vertus » des porteurs de thyrse. Les vertus des Bacchants, par 
contre, s' avérent les vertus du « philosophe dans la phase purificatrice » (1171), 
donc les vertus purificatrices selon la classification mentionnée plus haut. Dela 
sorte, les vertus naturelles, morales et politiques — non pas fallacieuses mais en- 
dessous des vertus purificatrices — sont assises entre deux chaises. Elles n'ont 
pas de fonction propre: dirigées vers la vie purificatrice, elles ne sont que des 
vertus préparatoires, des vertus, de plus, qu'il faut rejeter pour atteindre un 
degré supérieur (1 147)?8. 

Aprés sa description des vertus (1 138-164), Damascius continue par un 
exposé sur les rites d'initiation et le caractére mystique de la vraie philosophie 
(1 165-172). Ici, il va encore plus loin: ce ne sont plus seulement les vertus 
inférieures qui sont dites préparatoires, mais toutes les vertus que l'on peut 
poursuivre de son vivant. C’est le point culminant du discours sur les vertus: la 
philosophie est une voie vers le haut (tag tà ptAocopias dvddous, 116849) que les 
éléves doivent suivre. L'une des marches indispensables de cet escalier vers le 
ciel estla vie purificatrice dont traite le Phédon. Le commentaire de Damascius 
est donc une exhortation à mener cette vie, condition nécessaire pour étre un 
vrai philosophe (1132)99. 

Or, chez Olympiodore, l'histoire est tout à fait différente. Pour le montrer, 
revenons à la phrase orphique. «Nombreux sont les porteurs de thyrse, mais 
rares les Bacchants.» Olympiodore cite cette phrase en expliquant que 


[Platon] appelle ceux qui s' occupent de la politique (tod¢ moAttixovs) des 
porteurs de thyrse qui ne sont pas des Bacchants et ceux qui sont dans 
la phase purificatrice (Toüç xaðaptıxovç) des porteurs de thyrse qui sont 
aussi des Bacchants (vap@nxopôpous dE xoi Baxyous). 


OLYMPIODORE, İn Phd. vi117 


47 Damascius, In Phd. 1147 et 163; Olympiodorus, In Phd. v111 5-6 et 11-12. 

48 Cf. Damascius, In Phd. 1 100: «ceux qui n'ont pas été complètement purifiés» (odnw 
xexaapuévot), vivent une «vie préparatoire » (6 Bios £v rapaoxeuÿ). 

49  CfI41 

50  Cf152;1135-136. 
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Pour le dire simplement, on ne jette pas le thyrse en devenant Bacchant, 
donc on ne jette pas non plus les vertus politiques en devenant purifié. La vie 
politique et la vie dela purification, le vrai philosophe doit les combiner; Olym- 
piodore insiste sur ce point dès le début du cours. Son premier argument contre 
le suicide, par exemple, est que le philosophe doit imiter les deux pouvoirs que 
dieu posséde, à savoir la providence et l'élévation (12). Ce pouvoir providentiel 
sur le plan humain ne peut être autre chose que l'activité politique?!. 

Une autre différence est qu’ Olympiodore ne semble pas espérer que tout 
son public devienne Bacchant. Tout le monde ne peut étre philosophe au sens 
étroit du terme. C'est parce que - comme l'explique Olympiodore dans la sep- 
tième medic (VII 4) — les Ames peuvent appartenir aux sphères de différents 
chefs divins de troupeaux (&yeA&oyaı). La réussite est un accord entre la desti- 
nation de notre âme et nos actions dans le monde; V échec est un désaccord. En 
l'occurrence, tout comme celui qui est destiné à la philosophie mais ne réussit 
pas — peut-être en raison des circonstances — à devenir philosophe, celui qui 
poursuit une vie philosophique sans y étre destiné sera malheureux. Dans ce 
cas, il ne faut méme pas essayer®?. 

Dans cette ligne d'idées, Olympiodore tient compte des auditeurs qui ne 
sont pas destinés à être philosophes. l'attention, et méme la grande sympa- 
thie, que montre Olympiodore - contrairement à Damascius — à la figure du 
politicien est remarguable53. Prenons par exemple un passage de la troisième 
mpaétg où Olympiodore explique la différence entre le vrai philosophe (tà évtt 
QiAócoqov) et le politicien (tod moAttix0b). 


Le sujet du dialogue est bien la purification, mais [le politicien] n'est 
pas un philosophe au sens étroit du terme (xvpiws), parce qu'il fait aussi, 
au moment opportun, usage des passions — de la colère et du désir: de 
la colére pour repousser les ennemis de la patrie, du désir lorsqu'il fait 
aussi attention au corps et à la vie terrestre. Car nous ne vivons pas pour 
nous-mémes, mais aussi pour l'ensemble. 

OLYMPIODORE, In Phd. 1116 


51 Voir aussi V 3. 

52 La traduction par L.G. Westerink des deux passages où Olympiodore explique la formule 
orphique en employant des termes similaires (v11 10 et VIII 7) est donc un peu trompeuse. 
Il traduit Toüç xoAtcucoóc par « [the] philosophers still involved in civic life ». Cette insertion 
du petit mot still, dont il n'y a aucune trace dans le grec, donne l'impression que le 
philosophe purifié ne s'occupe plus de la vie politique et que cette vie politique ne peut 
jamais étre une fin en soi - deux impressions incompatibles avec le reste du texte. 

53 Cf. Olympiodorus, In Phd. 112; 11115; IV 3; IV 1; V 16 avec Damascius, In Phd. 1 34; 52-54; 
100; 174. 
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Remarquons l'emploi de la première personne du pluriel dans la dernière 
phrase: Olympiodore semble encourager l' activité politique en s'identifiant à 
son public — public dans lequel, on peut l'inférer, se trouvent aussi des élèves 
intéressés par la vie politique et qui n'étaient aucunement des philosophes 
détachés. C'est dire que la société ne pourrait se maintenir uniquement com- 
posée de Bacchants. 

Jamais Olympiodore ne discute de la vie politique en des termes condes- 
cendants. Par contre, quand Socrate appelle Simmias « bienheureux» (uaxdpte, 
Phd. 6926), Olympiodore remarque: 


Il convient d'utiliser le mot « bienheureux » ici, parce que Socrate conduit 
Simmias aux vertus plus élevées, c' est-à-dire les vertus politiques, quisont 
caractérisées par le plus haut degré de bonheur (4ax&p1oTOV). 


OLYMPIODORE, In Phd. Villu 


Dès lors, selon Olympiodore, celui qui a atteint la vertu politique, le troisième 
degré des vertus, est déjà uaxdptoç. C'est une observation frappante. Ce mot 
grandiloquent nous rappelle par exemple Proclus, qui est dit paxdptog par son 
éléve Marinus juste parce qu'il a parcouru tous les degrés des vertus, jusqu' aux 
plus élevés?^. Damascius lui aussi suggère qu'il faut posséder plus que les vertus 
politiques pour être yaxdploç. C'est dans son exposé sur le mythe qui conclut 
le Phédon (107c—114d) qu'il discerne la terre comme divinité de la terre dans 
le sens ordinaire du mot, c'est-à-dire le monde sensible que le philosophe 
doit fuir (I 503—511). Il ajoute que ce sont seulement «les âmes plus avancées 
vers le bonheur» (ai paxapiwtepat TAV puxav) qui réussissent à échapper. On 
a donc ici un lien incontestable entre le uoxóptoc et les vertus purificatrices, 
qui sont souvent associées à la fuite du monde sensible?5. I] ne serait donc 
pas du tout convenable, ni pour Damascius, ni pour Marinus, de qualifier de 
yaxdpıoç quelqu'un qui n'est parvenu qu'aux vertus politiques. Olympiodore, 


54 Voir e.g. Schissel von Fleschenberg, Marinos von Neapolis, 18-22; Blumenthal, ‘Marinus’ 
Life of Proclus’; Saffrey — Segonds, Marinus, XLI-Lx1x. Remarquons ici l'emploi que fait 
Marinus de notre phrase sur les porteurs de thyrse et les Bacchants (v. Procl. 22): quand 
Proclus a atteint les vertus contemplatives et est par conséquent devenu Bacchant (€Bdx- 
xeve), il commence à mépriser les porteurs du thyrse (tv vap8yxopdpwv Urepopav) et il 
peut finalement contempler les visions bienheureuses (tv éxeî yaxapluv övtws Beaute). 
Marinus se mettrait donc d'accord avec Damascius - et s’ opposerait à Olympiodore — en 
avançant que les Bacchants ne sont plus des porteurs de thyrse et que seul est bienheureux 
celui qui a dépassé les vertus inférieures. 

55 Voir surtout I 141, mais aussi I 74; 104; 164; 351. 
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par contre — nous venons de le dire — saisit la façon dont Simmias est interpelé 
par Socrate, passage laissé de cóté par Damascius, pour souligner que, aprés 
tout, paxdploç est un qualificatif bien approprié à celui qui atteint le degré 
des vertus politiques. Ainsi, en tenant compte des non-philosophes parmi ses 
éléves, Olympiodore nous révéle quel public il envisageait. La purification peut 
bien être le oxonöç du Phédon, ce n'est certainement pas le seul oxonés de 
l'enseignement d'Olympiodore. Contrairement à Damascius, il n’ espère pas 
que tous atteindront les vertus les plus élevées et il souligne que ce n'est pas 
pour autant la fin du monde. 


3 Remarques finales 


Cet aperçu nous conduit à la conclusion que la facon dont Olympiodore pré- 
sente ses doctrines s'explique en grande partie par la pratique de l'enseigne- 
ment et en particulier par le public qu'il envisage, plutót que par des contrain- 
tes imposées par les chrétiens, voire par une autocensure de la part des paiens. 

Les deux cas dont nous avons traités ne sont pas les seuls indices en faveur 
de cette conclusion. Nous nous bornerons à mentionner deux autres exemples. 
Dans son commentaire sur l' Alcibiade, Olympiodore souligne que, lorsqu'un 
philosophe veut critiquer un collègue, il doit le faire en privé (iði), non pas 
en public (7p0ç Toç moMovcs) (In Alc. 133-134). On peut relier cela à la réserve 
que montre Olympiodore en critiquant d’autres philosophes dans |’ In Phaedo- 
nem. Damascius, par exemple, est mentionné à deux reprises?9: la première 
fois, Olympiodore l'oppose à Proclus, mais sans prendre position (1v 9-10); 
la seconde fois, il l approuve (vi11 9). Mais quand, quelques paragraphes plus 
haut, il le critique, il le fait taciter, sans le nommer (VH1 1). Le commentaire de 
Damascius, par contre, se lit comme une critique explicite de Proclus, comme 
l'a montré notre premier cas (2.1)97. On peut donc présumer que le cours 
d'Olympiodore était une affaire plutót publique avec des étudiants non spé- 
cialisés, alors que Damascius envisageait un public plus initié, c' est-à-dire com- 
posé d'étudiants vraiment dévoués. 


56  L'In Phaedonem de Damascius auquel Olympiodore se refere n'est pas l'une des reporta- 
tiones qui nous ont été transmises (Westerink, Olympiodorus, 20). 

57 Gertz, Death and Immortality, 12-13 donne un aperçu des critiques. On peut entrevoir la 
différence d'attitude dans la critique envers des collégues dont les deux commentaires 
témoignent en comparant les deux indices nominum que L.G. Westerink fournit dans ses 
éditions. 
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Dans le commentaire sur |’ Alcibiade, on trouve encore un autre principe 
pédagogique d'Olympiodore. Le professeur souligne que les étudiants sont 
indépendants (adtoxivytov) : ils sont libres de choisir si, oui ou non, ils assistent 
au cours (In Alc. 87-88). Il semble qu'Olympiodore appliquait lui-même ce 
principe en donnant son cours sur le Phédon: c'est du moins l'impression 
que l'on retient en examinant la façon dont il introduit chacune des medéetc. 
Olympiodore commence toujours par récapituler la séance précédente ou par 
rappeler et situer le passage du Phédon dont il a traité précédemment. De plus, 
il répéte certains exemples et points d'exégése importants dans différentes 
Tpátetc99. Contrairement à ceux de Damascius, les cours d’Olympiodore sont 
compréhensibles pour qui ne voulait (ou ne pouvait) pas suivre toute la série. Il 
était possible de sécher quelques sessions sans perdre le fil de l'interprétation. 
Cet aspect pourrait étre interprété comme l'indice d'un public moins assidu 
que celui envisagé par Damascius. 

Dans son commentaire, Olympiodore présente un message moral et, pour 
ainsi dire, protreptique. Ses interprétations et ses doctrines s'inscrivent à cha- 
que fois dans |’ orthodoxie néoplatonicienne. Dans ce cadre, Olympiodore four- 
nit parfois des lectures originales59 et certainement moins compliquées que 
ce que nous connaissons d'un Damascius ou d'un Proclus. De toute évidence, 
la raison n'en est pas qu' Olympiodore n'aurait pas osé ou pu avancer un pré- 
cis des doctrines néoplatoniciennes dans leur détail, mais plutót qu'il n'a pas 
voulu le faire. Il a été un professeur qui, tout en se plaignant du niveau de ses 
éléves, a essayé d'éduquer un public intéressé, mais non spécialisé. 


58 | Eg.16-VI13 — VII 10; 11115 - IV1— V3; V u — VI 9; VII 10 — VIII 7 — X 3. Le fait qu'il 
s'agisse toujours de notions importantes pour comprendre l'interprétation du Phédon 
rend difficile de penser que les répétitions seraient dues à la nonchalance du professeur. 

59 Cf. Opsomer, 'Olympiodorus, 702. Contra e.g. R. Beutler dans son article sur Olympiodore 
dans la Realencyclopädie, vol. xv111.1, col. 207: «In seiner gelehrten Tätigkeit fufst O. ganz 
auf seinen Vorgängern, vor allem Ammonios und — für die Platonkommentare - Damaskios. 
Eigenes Weiterführen der Probleme finden wir bei ihm gar nicht, Zusätze zur Erklàrung aus 
eigener Feder sind von geringster Bedeutung. Aber sein Wert liegt in der meist sklavenhaften 
Übermittlung der Lehre seiner Vorgänger. » Cf. E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer 
geschichtlichen Entwicklung, vol. 3.2, Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1963 
[71865], 917-918; Lloyd, ‘Athenian and Alexandrian Neoplatonism, 317. 
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1 Un commentaire dans le commentaire 


Une qualité indéniable des Commentaires de Simplicius tient à leur utilisa- 
tion abondante de la tradition philosophique. Ils comportent quantité de cita- 
tions des Présocratiques, des Platoniciens et des Péripatéticiens, mais surtout 
d' Aristote et de Platon. Or c'est notamment à l'usage de ces références que 
se mesure l'originalité (ou la particularité) philosophique de Simplicius!. Les 
thèses de ce dernier s’élaborent au fil d'une exégése qui croise les textes et 
tisse patiemment la synthèse de la culture paienne. Dès lors, c’est dans une cer- 
taine pratique de I’ intertextualité que se joue sa contribution à l'histoire de la 
philosophie et que se dessine une interprétation parfois novatrice de quelques 
classiques de la tradition. 

Or, pour le peu que nous en sachions, Simplicius n’a pas écrit de commen- 
taire sur le Phédon. En tant que membre de V École d'Athènes, il a certes dû lire 
et interpréter ce dialogue, partie du canon de lecture. Disciple de Damascius, il 
a peut-être même assisté à l’une (au moins) des deux séries de cours dispensées 
par son maître. À tout le moins a-t-il dû en connaître l'existence et a-t-il pu se 
situer par rapport à une telle lecture. Aussi, pour retrouver son interprétation 
du Phédon, faut-il emprunter un chemin de traverse, c’est-à-dire l'examen des 
citations et allusions liées à ce dialogue au travers de ses différents Commen- 
taires. Comment surgissent les renvois au Phédon et à quelle fin ? 

Dans cette étude, je souhaiterais poursuivre trois objectifs, tous relativement 
modestes. Tout d’abord, j'aimerais examiner l'apport personnel de Simplicius 
à l'interprétation du Phédon, vis-à-vis de la tradition à laquelle il s’intègre. 
Ensuite, plus particuliérement, je voudrais évaluer la distance de Simplicius à 
l'égard des Commentaires de Damascius, afin d'en mesurer l'impact au sein 
de l'École platonicienne en exil. Enfin, et plus largement, j'espere participer 
à la compréhension de la méthode et de l'originalité de Simplicius, à titre de 
philosophe et de commentateur. 


1 Comme le conclut de son enquête H. Baltussen, Philosophy and Exegesis in Simplicius. The 
Methodology of a Commentator, London: Duckworth, 2008, 196—209. 
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2 Quelques données factuelles 


Un premier examen, superficiel, mène à plusieurs constats et soulève déjà 
quelques questions. Par rapport à d’autres dialogues, les références au Phédon 
s'avèrent peu nombreuses. Simplicius le mentionne une fois dans le Commen- 
taire sur le Manuel d'Épictéte?, six fois dans celui sur le traité Du Ciel3, huit 
fois dans celui sur la Physique, et il s'y référerait une fois dans celui sur les 
Catégories*. Ce rapide relevé montre en outre la répartition inégale des lieux 
invoqués: Simplicius se focalise, d’ une part, sur la question de la recherche des 
causes et sur l'essai manqué d' Anaxagore de poser la cause finale (cinq occur- 
rences, toutes dans l’ In Physica); d’ autre part, sur la cosmologie qui surgit dans 
le mythe final (six références dans!’ In De celo, et une dernière, voilée, dans V In 
Physica). 

Il serait abusif de déduire de ces simples données que l'interprétation de 
Simplicius prendrait un tour cosmologique ou doxographique, au détriment du 
questionnement relatif à l immortalité de l âme et à la réminiscence. Si à nos 
yeux les arguments d' Aristote sur l'éternité et les contraires auraient pu davan- 
tage éveiller le souvenir du Commentateur, il faut cependant se rappeler que 
ses Commentaires s'inscrivent dans le contexte d’un cursus d'étude où chaque 
dialogue correspond à un exercice destiné à développer un type déterminé de 
vertu. En l'occurrence, le Phédon est censé enrichir les vertus cathartiques du 


In Ench. 28.37 (= Phd. 62a). 
3 InDec. 369.6 (= Phd. 106d); 517.11 (référence sans équivalence réelle chez Platon); 517.20 (= 
Phd. 109a); 518.6 (= Phd. 109a; dans une citation d' Alexandre d' Aphrodise); 531.34 (= Phd. 
109a); 646.11 (= Phd. 109b-c et ob). Il faut ajouter deux références, en 535.6 et 535.28-29, qui 


D 


cite ou paraphrase Phd. 108e-109a, mais sans plus mentionner le nom du dialogue. 

4 InPhys.7.5 (= Phd. 98b) ; 177.10 (= Phd. 97b); 308.27 (= Phd. 97c); 351.29 (= Phd. 58a); 369.28 (= 
Phd. 97b); 388.21 (= Phd. 99b); 440.36 (= Phd. 7od-71a) ; 464.26 (erreur pour Phdr. 245d). 

5 In Cat. 70.14 (= Phd. 74a). La référence, repérée par Kalbfleisch et reprise par M. Chase (Simpli- 
cius. On Aristotle’s Categories 1-4, London: Duckworth, 2003, 151 n. 783), se limite néanmoins 
à la mention de Socrate qui, « dans une discussion, semble exprimer le beau qui est en toutes 
choses et I’ égal qui est en toutes choses» (In Cat. 7014-15; trad. P. Hoffmann). Or, du beau, 
il n'est pas question dans ce passage du Phédon. De plus, dans la suite immédiate, Simpli- 
cius parle de la méthode dialectique, qui discerne dans la pensée (£vvota) entre le commun 
et le propre — but dont il trouve la mention dans la République (v 476b). Enfin, il ne renvoie 
nullement à la réminiscence: quand il dit qu'il «fallait les faire se ressouvenir (btouuvfoxetv) 
aussi bien du caractère commun qui est dans les individus, que de la cause commune de ceux- 
ci» (In Cat. 70.23-24), il use d'un mot qui évoque plus la fin d' aide-mémoire (dréuvmua) du 
commentaire que la réminiscence (dv&gvytc). 

6 Ces références offrent cependant peu de prise pour évaluer l'interprétation de Simplicius. 

7 In Phys. 666.23-26 (= Phd. 109a), sous le titre de Timée. 
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lecteur — là où le Sophiste et le Politique sont supposés aiguiser ses vertus phy- 
sigues3. Par conséquent, en vertu de la bijection que Simplicius réalise entre 
les dialogues de Platon et les traités d' Aristote, il n'y a rien d'étonnant à ce 
qu'il néglige de renvoyer à un texte associé à des vertus inférieures lorsqu'il 
explique des traités de physique®. Dès lors, il ne faut rien conclure sur la seule 
base de ces citations quant au skopos que Simplicius aurait attribué au Phédon, 
dans la mesure où leur présence éparse résulte déjà d'une organisation géné- 
rale du curriculum. Sans doute Simplicius liait-il en effet au Phédon un objectif 
semblable à celui formulé par Damascius: la purification, c’est-à-dire la sépa- 
ration entre l âme et le corps!°. Par conséquent, ce point ne devait simplement 
pas encore ou plus étre d'à-propos dans des Commentaires d'ordre logique ou 
physique. Dans ces conditions, néanmoins, le choix des textes cités sert trés 
certainement un but précis, en puisant là où il le faut le meilleur argument ou 
la meilleure expression de la doctrine. 

Plus intéressantes sont les erreurs commises dans les citations. Deux réfé- 
rences sont en effet incorrectes. Une première fois, le texte renvoie au Phédon, 
alors que Simplicius cite en réalité un extrait du Phédre (245d; In Phys. 464.25- 
29). Cette faute n'est pas en elle-même significative, dans la mesure où elle 
s'explique aisément par des facteurs paléographiques (la proximité graphique 
de PAIAON et de PAIAPOY). La seconde erreur est peut-être plus riche de sens, 
lorsque le texte renvoie au Timée, alors qu'il cite un extrait du Phédon: «Car 
si une chose bien équilibrée est placée au centre d'un milieu ...»11, La confu- 
sion étonne, étant donné que ce passage est justement celui auquel Simplicius 
renvoie le plus souvent: trois références expressis verbis, avec discussion, dans 
Vin De celo - un Commentaire dont la composition est du reste antérieure aux 
autres2. Dès lors, comment interpréter cette erreur, puisqu'il ne peut pas seule- 
ment s'agir d'un défaut imputable à la tradition manuscrite ? 


8 Sur l'ordre de lecture des dialogues dans le cursus néoplatonicien, voir Prolégoménes à 
la philosophie de Platon, éd. par L.G. Westerink et trad. par J. Trouillard, Paris: Les Belles 
Lettres, 1990, xlvii-lxxiv. 

9 Sur cette mise en paralléle, voir mon livre Simplicius lecteur du Sophiste. Contribution à 
l'étude de l'exégése néoplatonicienne tardive, Paris: Klincksieck, 2007, 36-45. 

10 Damascius, In Phd. 1 49; 100; 147. Voir aussi Olympiodore, In Phd. 11 14.2; IV 1.2-3. C'est 
d'ailleurs en ce sens que se comprend la citation dans l'In Ench. 28.37. 

11 Phd. 10924 (toutes les traductions du Phédon sont empruntées à M. Dixsaut); In Phys. 
666.23-26. La citation se retrouve en In De c. 517.20—22; 532.1-2; 535.28—29. 

12 I. Hadot, Le Problème du néoplatonisme alexandrin. Hieroclès et Simplicius, Paris: Études 
augustiniennes, 1978, 27-32; et ‘La Vie et l'CEuvre de Simplicius d’après des sources 
grecques et arabes’, in: I. Hadot (éd.), Simplicius. Sa vie, son œuvre, sa survie, Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1987, 22-23. 
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À côté de ces interversions, Simplicius s’ écarte du texte d’une autre manière. 
Il trouve en effet dans le Phédon les traces d’une doctrine qui en est absen- 
tel3: 


Chez Platon, les significations de póle sont au nombre de trois. Dans 
le Phédon, il appelle en effet póle le ciel et les limites de l'axe autour 
duquelle ciel gravite (moAevet), et à présent, dans le Timée [40c1], il appelle 
également póle l' axe. 


SIMPLICIUS, In De c. 517.3113 


Le terme póle apparait rarement chez Platon, mais surtout nulle part dans le 
Phédon. En dehors de l'extrait du Timée, il survient seulement dans l' étymolo- 
gie d' Apollon dans le Cratyle (405c-d), où il renvoie à la rotation harmonieuse 
du ciel. Il est encore possible d'y ajouter une occurrence dans |’ Epinomis, où il 
désignele circuità parcourir par les dieux célestes dans leur révolution (986c4), 
et une autre enfin dans | Axiochos, dialogue apocryphe (371b2), où il qualifie 
le Ciel, sphérique, par opposition à la Terre qui occupe le centre. En d'autres 
termes, Platon ne semble jamais attribuer à x6Aoç, ni de prés ni de loin, les trois 
sens que Simplicius lui préte, puisqu'il lie toujours ce mot au Ciel lui-méme et 
à son mouvement. Par conséquent, pourquoi imputer cette thèse au Phédon, si 
rien dans le texte original ne la justifie? Quelle fin vient-elle servir? 


3 Le rapport au contexte exégétique 


Afin de répondre à toutes ces questions, je commencerai par examiner le rap- 
port de Simplicius à la tradition exégétique platonicienne relative au Phédon. 
De façon générale, il semble directement redevable de l interprétation consi- 
gnée dans les lecons de Damascius. Ce constat ressort tout d'abord de son 
jugement sur l’argument des opposés: ce dernier ne viserait pas à prouver 
l'immortalité de l'âme, mais bien sa préexistence et sa survie à la vie ici-bas'^. 


13 Relevée par Heiberg, cette étrangeté a également surpris, plus récemment, G. Gulden- 
tops, ‘Plato’s Timaeus in Simplicius’ In de Caelo. A Confrontation with Alexander, in: 
T. Leinkauf- C. Steel (eds.), Plato's Timaeus and the Foundations of Cosmology in Late Anti- 
quity, the Middle Ages and Renaissance, Leuven: Leuven University Press, 2005, 195—212 (ici 
pp. 209-210). 

14 ln Phys. 440.35—441.2: 6 and Tv evavtiov £v Datdwvi Aöyoç où THY ABavaclav adtobev inay- 
yeMetoar xatadetgou ths buy, AMAA xà mootmdpyew uóvov to tHSe Biou thv tuyyy xal tò 
ETLOlOMEvElv. 
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Sur ce point, Simplicius prolonge implicitement le reproche de ses prédéces- 
seurs, Damascius et Syrianus, à l'encontre de Jamblique, pour qui chacun des 
arguments du Phédon tendait à prouver l'immortalité de l'àme!5. Toutefois, il 
les dépasse en ce que tous deux, sans s' accorder sur son sens, estimaient que 
l argument des opposés établissait seulement la survie de l’ âme à la mort du 
corps!6. En outre, il utilise l argument à une fin originale, qui met la solution de 
ses autorités en contexte — non pas commenter le Phédon, mais répondre à une 
objection soulevée par Alexandre d'Aphrodise, d’après laquelle l argument 
serait purement verbal (Aoyıxy)17. Simplicius distingue dès lors entre la valeur 
de deux preuves de l immortalité de l’ âme: l’une, valide, parce qu'elle procède 
à partir de l'essence de l'âme (änd Ts odoias) et de sa nature automotrice (£x 
tod adtoxivytov) ;]’ autre, verbale, parce qu' elle procède de prémisses générales, 
qui ne sont pas spécifiquement associées à l'áàme, et vaudrait tout aussi bien 
pour des réalités différentes. Aussi, selon Simplicius, si l'objection d' Alexandre 
s'avère pertinente dans l'absolu, elle n'atteint pas l argument des opposés tel 
que formulé dans le Phédon, puisqu'il ne s'y agit pas de prouver l'immortalité 
de l'àme. Simplicius ne s'étend toutefois pas davantage sur la question, mais 
se contente d'«indiquer cela en raison de ceux qui désirent la vérité» (440.35). 
Autrement dit, ce rappel sert seulement à dissiper une erreur et à restreindre 
la portée d'une objection d' Alexandre!$. 

Ce rapport de prolongement doublé d'un complément à l'égard de la tra- 
dition exégétique se retrouve dans l'analyse que Simplicius offre du reproche 
de Socrate à l'encontre d' Anaxagore. Il reprend en effet à Damascius l'idée 
que, selon Socrate, le voüç est une cause productrice (rnomtixév), trop peu exploi- 
tée par Anaxagorel®. L inspiration ne laisse aucun doute, au vu notamment de 
la similitude du lexigue?9. Aussi l'originalité se situe-t-elle dans l'appui qu'il 
apporte à cette lecture, par le recours à des citations et à des passages paral- 
léles. En premier, Simplicius met ce reproche en regard des fragments B 8 et 


15 VoirOlympiodore, In Phd. x 11314. Damascius, In Phd. 1183 (un avis qui, selon Westerink, 
peut aussi être attribué à Syrianus); 1 252; I1 1 (ces deux derniers passages reflètent I’ avis 
de Damascius). 

16 Sur Damascius et Syrianus, je renverrai simplement à l'article de Pieter d' Hoine dans ce 
volume. 

17 In Phys. 44018-34. 

18 Pour trouver ce qui devait étre sa lecture, il faut se reporter au monobiblos de Damascius, 
In Phd. 1 207-252. 

19 In Phys. 7.3-6; 369.26-29. Cf. Damascius, In Phd. 1 410 et 412. Voir Phd. 97b-98b. 

20 Comme Damascius, Simplicius désigne les explications physiques d' Anaxagore par £v tats 
amoddéceow et il emploie également le verbe éyxaAéw pour marquer le reproche. 
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B 12 DK, qui confirment son opportunité?!, Ensuite, il trace l'accord entre le 
Phédon, le Timée et Aristote, sur la nécessité en physique de rechercher avant 
tout la cause finale??. Enfin, sur cette base, il révèle le parallèle avec le Timée 
(68e), sur la distinction entre cause nécessaire et cause accessoire, et l'accord 
sur ce point avec Aristote??, En résumé, Simplicius tisse, au fil du commentaire 
et textes à l'appui, un triple faisceau de cohérence sur la notion de cause: entre 
le jugement de Socrate dans le Phédon et les propres fragments d' Anaxagore, 
au sein méme de l’œuvre de Platon, enfin entre Platon et Aristote. 

Outre prolonger la tradition, Simplicius y contribue par quelques subtilités 
inédites. Il note par exemple, au détour d'un lemme dévolu à la signification 
du hasard, V accord sur le vocabulaire de Platon et d' Aristote, qui ont tous deux 
appelé röyy ce qui se produit ano Tüxnç?*. Dans la mesure où l'extrait cité du 
Phédon survient dans le prologue, où il concerne le sort qui a décidé de l'issue 
de Socrate (58a), ce point lexical ne livre rien sur l'interprétation du dialogue. 
Il instruit seulement sur la méthode de Simplicius et sur son attention portée 
aux détails, aussi insignifiants puissent-ils paraître. Du reste, cette dernière 
s'exprime encore ailleurs, quand notre exégète relève une nuance sémantique, 
latente dans le Phédon, entre ce qui est immortel, qui concerne l'ininterruption 
de la vie, et ce qui est impérissable, qui concerne l'ininterruption de l'étre 
(106d4)25. En dehors du fait que Simplicius transpose au cosmos ce que Platon 
dit à propos de l'áme, ce cas révèle à nouveau que sa motivation première dans 
le choix des textes est de traduire l' harmonie entre Platon et Aristote, puisqu'il 
s'agit de montrer que l'accord doctrinal entre les deux autorités, relatif à 
l'immortalité et à l'éternité du cosmos, passe également par les mots qu'ils 
utilisent (les adjectifs &6dvatov et &i3ıov chez Platon, les substantifs &8avaoia 
et &i8.6mç chez Aristote, De c. I1 1, 284a1). 

Pour le dire de façon concise, Simplicius intègre l'exégése platonicienne 
du Phédon à sa lecture d'Aristote. Il y contribue néanmoins à sa maniére, 
par l'introduction de nouveaux matériaux utiles à la lecture et par un souci 
d' harmoniser les thèses de Platon et d' Aristote. Dès lors, sur cette toile de fond, 
comment expliquer ses deux errements? 


21  InPhys.r77.912. 

22 In Phys. 308.25-27 (sur Phys. 112, 194b9-15). 

23 In Phys. 386.21-30. 

24 In Phys. 351.29. Sur Phys. 11 6,197b22-32. 

25  InDec.369.4—6. Ce point a été trés bien étudié par D. O'Brien, '«Immortel» et « Impérissa- 
ble» dans le Phédon de Platon; International Journal of the Platonic Tradition 1/2, 2007, 
252-255. Voir aussi l’article de S. Gertz dans ce volume. 
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4 Suivre un double modèle (In De c. 517.1-519.11) 


Simplicius introduit la théorie des trois pôles dans le cadre de |’ exégése du 
lemme suivant: 


Certains disent encore que la Terre, sise au centre, est enroulée et se meut 
autour de l'axe étendu au travers du Tout ((Mecfaı xai xiveloBat nepi Tov dtd 
TAVTÒÇ TETALEVOV TOAOV), comme c'est écrit dans le Timée. 


ARISTOTE, De c. 11 13, 293b30-32; trad. P. Moraux, modifiée 


Aristote vient de réfuter la thése selon laquelle la Terre ne siége pas au centre 
de!’ univers mais en est éloignée de la distance d'un demi-diamétre et se meut 
circulairement autour de cet axe. Il évoque alors le Timée, afin d'attribuer 
également à Platon l'idée que la Terre est en mouvement — contrairement à 
ce qu'il va lui-même établir plus avant dans le De cælo (1114, 296b26-297a6). À 
juste titre, Simplicius renvoie |’ allusion d' Aristote au passage suivant du Timée: 


Quant à la Terre, notre nourrice, enroulée autour de l'axe qui traverse le 
tout (DXopiévy 8& nepi Tov Sid navtòç Tetauévoy mtÓAov), le dieu l'a établie 
pour étre gardienne et démiurge de la nuit et du jour, elle qui est la pre- 
mière et la plus ancienne de toutes les divinités qui sont nées à l’intérieur 
du ciel?6, 


Tim. 40b8-c3; trad. L. Brisson 


Comment s' organise ensuite l argumentation de Simplicius, qui vise à restau- 
rer l'accord entre Aristote et Platon sur le point du (non-)mouvement de la 
Terre? 


1) Citation et résumé du contexte général de la démonstration d' Aristote 
(5174-6) 

2) Citation du Timée (4ob-c) et référence à la notion de pôle dans le Phédon 
(517.613) 

3) Examen de iMouévyv et différence sémantique par rapport à el Aouévyv, 
appuyés par des citations d’ Apollonios (Argonautiques 1129), d' Homère 
(IL, X111 572), du Phédon (109a) et de Timée de Locres (8 31) (517.13-27) 


26 Le texte de Simplicius diffère de celui édité par Burnet sur deux points mineurs, qui 
n'affectent ni le sens ni la traduction: l'omission d'un tv, absent aussi des manuscrits 
FY de Platon et chez Plutarque, et l’ inversion de deux termes, soit iMouevyy dE nepi TöV did 
TAVTÖÇ Tetauévov TOAOV au lieu de iMouévnv dE thv nepi Tov did MAVTOG nóAov Tetauévo dans 
le texte édité de Platon. 
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4) Citation et discussion d'une objection d' Alexandre d' Aphrodise (518.1- 
21) 

5) Réponse deSimplicius (518.21-519.8) 

6) Mention del'hypothése d’ Héraclide du Pont (519.911) 


Ce qui frappe le lecteur, c’est la similitude entre cette structure et celle observée 
par Proclus dans son propre commentaire de ce passage du Timée (In Tim. 
111136.29-139.20): 


1) Citation du Timée (136.29-32) 

2) Examen de la notion de pôle dans le Timée (136.32-137.6) 

3) Référence à Aristote (De c. 11 13, 293b30-32), puis citation du Phédon 
(109a), d Homère (İl. x111 572), du Phèdre (247a) et de Timée de Locres 
(§ 31), afin d'approfondir le sens de iMouévny (137.6—138.9) 

4)  Réfutation de l'hypothèse d' Héraclide du Pont, qui suit la variante eihov- 
HEVYV (138.9717) 

5) Examen dela notion de pôle comme puissance stabilisatrice (138.17-139.2) 

6) Confirmation par Jamblique du Ciel comme «póle étendu de part en 
part» (139.2—20) 


Le paralléle est manifeste. Les deux auteurs citent grosso modo les mémes 
textes: le De ccelo, le Timée, le Phédon, Timée de Locres, l Iliade. Simplicius 
donne simplement de Timée un texte un peu plus long, tandis que Proclus 
invoque le Phédre. En outre, ils mentionnent tous deux Héraclide du Pont. 
Enfin, ils soulévent la question des variations sémantiques autour des termes 
proches de iMopėvyy. Pour le dire clairement, la proximité rend difficile de 
refuser soit de voir en Proclus la premiére source de Simplicius, soit de leur 
attribuer une source commune. 

Le paralléle confére en outre du sens à plusieurs points qui paraissent obs- 
curs à la lecture de Simplicius. En effet, que dit exactement ce dernier? Aprés 
avoir mentionné les trois acceptions de xöAoç, Simplicius passe à l'examen de 
la signification d’iMopuevny et à l'intérêt de recourir à ce terme (517.13—27). Écrit 
avec un iota, le mot indique selon lui que la Terre est liée ou bien enchaînée 
(Sedecunpevyy), et non enfermée (eipyouévnv). Aussi Simplicius semble-t-il sou- 
ligner la nécessité du lien qui empêche la Terre d' incliner dans l’une ou l'autre 
direction, tirant argument du Phédon: 


Car si une chose bien équilibrée est placée au centre d'un milieu en tous 
points semblable à lui-même, il n'y a aucune raison pour qu’elle penche 
plus ou moins d'aucun cóté. 

Phd.109a4-5 
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À ce stade, cependant, il se contente d'énoncer un ensemble de citations 
destinées à confirmer sa position. Et c’ est seulement avec!’ intervention d' Alex- 
andre d'Aphrodise dans le débat que les contours de sa thèse se dessinent: 


Alexandre dit que, « puisque Aristote soutient que c'est en ce sens qu'est 
exprimée l'idée dans le Timée et que le texte lui-même signifie ‘enroulée’ 
(Dopevyv), déclarer par la force que ce n’est pas en ce sens que l'idée est 
exprimée estle propre de ceux qui orientent le texte en vue de leur propre 
hypothèse. Et, en effet, le sens de ‘tournée’ (otpepouévnv)», continue-t-il, 
«vers lequel ils orientent le terme ‘enroulée’ ((Moyevyv), est lui-même 
indicateur de mouvement. Et si», ajoute-t-il, «Platon parle d'une autre 
facon ailleurs», et il pointe manifestement par là ce qu'il dit dans le 
Phédon, «cela n'a aucune pertinence quant à l' argument. Aristote corrige 
en effet ce qui se trouve dans le Timée, que Platon se complaise dans ses 
propres affirmations ou qu'il rapporte l'opinion de Timée ». 
SIMPLICIUS, In De c. 5181-8 


Alexandre adopte deux postulats contraires à ceux de Simplicius. D'une part, 
il s'inscrit dans la continuité d' Aristote, auquel il donne toujours raison contre 
Platon?’, là où Simplicius cherche à réconcilier les deux auteurs. D'autre part, 
il ne présuppose pas l'harmonie interne de Platon, à la différence de Simplicius 
qui attribue pour táche à l'exégéte de dégager l'unité générale de l' ceuvre d'un 
auteur??, Il ne voit dés lors aucune difficulté à ce que Platon soutienne dans 
des dialogues différents des positions différentes, de sorte qu' Aristote puisse 
critiquer l'une, celle du Timée, sans nullement se soucier des autres. Simplicius, 
en revanche, ne peut consentir à l'existence de tels désaccords et il s emploie 
à restaurer l'harmonie. Comment procéde-t-il ? 

Pour Simplicius, l'extrait de Timée de Locres, affirmant que la Terre, racine 
de tout le reste, est fermement sise au centre, confirme que iMopevyy signifie ici 
liée (Sedeuévny), selon un premier sens du terme. Mais, suivant un second sens, il 
peut également signifier enroulée (ovotpepouévnv). Dans ce cas, il s' écrit plutôt 
eihouévnv et se dit de figures circulaires, même immobiles (518.919). Aussi, bien 
que le terme admette les deux significations, enroulée ou liée, dans la mesure où 
Platon emprunte les mots de Timée et démontre par ailleurs, dans le Phédon, 
que la Terre est immobile, laquelle est-il le plus raisonnable de choisir pour 
interpréter ce passage du Timée ? 


27 Baltussen, Philosophy and Exegesis in Simplicius, 132135. 
28 Sur ces points, In Cat. 7.23-32. 
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Pour Alexandre, il n'y a pas de doute à avoir sur la validité de l'interprétation 
aristotélicienne: Aristote ne peut se tromper, parce qu'il ne peut avoir ignoré 
la signification du texte ni l'intention de Platon. Simplicius formule quant à 
lui deux hypothèses personnelles de lecture (qui sont en effet introduites par le 
marqueur prote oÙv, 518.21-22) pour expliquer le désaccord: 


1) Il invoque son principe exégétique, récurrent dans |’ In De caelo, selon 
lequel Aristote ne réfute pas Platon, mais seulement une interprétation 
superficielle de son texte, parce qu’il s'adresse à des débutants en philoso- 
phie incapables d' accéder à la signification véritable, habitués qu'ils sont 
à l'usage ordinaire des mots (518.21-28)2°. Selon cette hypothèse, Aris- 
tote lirait le Timée en un sens possible, au vu duquel iMouevny signifierait 
enroulée, et il adresserait sa réfutation à ceux qui tirent de cette acception 
la thése suivant laquelle la Terre se meut au centre. Cette thése apparai- 
trait comme une alternative, tout aussi bancale, à celle selon laquelle la 
Terre se meut autour du centre. Aristote, toutefois, n’ ignorerait pas qu'elle 
est purement factice et maladroitement attribuée à Platon. 

2) Simplicius suggère de voir en xal xtvetcOot une interpolation, dont la 
suppression atténue l'idée de mouvement et plaide en faveur de la notion 
de lien. Dans cette hypothése, Aristote pourrait avoir voulu conclure son 
parcours historique par la thèse du Timée qui affirme que la Terre est 
au centre, liée et stationnaire (518.30—519.8). Invoquer Platon viserait dés 
lors à produire un contraste historique, de la méme manière qu' Aristote 
procéde dans les lignes suivantes, quand il oppose les partisans de la 
sphéricité de la Terre à ceux qui lui attribuent la forme d’un tambour (voir 
De c. 1113, 293b33-294a10). 


Les deux hypothèses tendent à prouver que Platon soutient la stabilité de la 
Terre au centre de l'univers. Elles visent également à restaurer une harmonie, 
non seulement avec Aristote qui paraît s'opposer au Timée, mais également 
avec Platon lui-méme, puisqu'il semblerait possible de trouver des affirmations 
contraires dans le Phédon et dans le Timée. 

Bien que similaire, l'interprétation de Proclus passe cependant par des mé- 
diations différentes. Premièrement, commentant le propos du Timée, il définit 
le pôle comme un axe pourvu d'une extension, à la façon d’un point qui a coulé 
(In Tim. 1v 136.29—137.6). Il est dès lors possible de lui attribuer des limites, 





29 Voir In Dec. 296.6—12; 301.812; 352.27—29 ; 377.20—27 ; 518.21-30 ; 563.26—564.3; 640.27—32; 
712.31—731.7. 
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par extension du sens initial de la notion d'axe. Ensuite, Proclus cite le Cra- 
tyle (405d3), oà Platon identifie le Ciel au póle (139.5-9). Autrement dit, au fil 
de son exégése, il énumére ou, à tout le moins, suggére les trois sens attribués 
à róAoc par Simplicius: le ciel, l'axe et ses limites. Il ne commet pourtant pas 
l'erreur d'en déceler la trace dans le Phédon. En d'autres termes, tout se passe 
comme si Simplicius avait télescopé les textes utilisés par sa source et pris un 
raccourci maladroit, attribuant au Phédon un point de doctrine qui en est réso- 
lument absent. 

Deuxiémement, parce qu'il ne se sent pas tenu par l'obligation de mani- 
fester l'accord profond entre Aristote et Platon, Proclus suit un chemin sans 
détour pour établir la signification correcte d’iMopevny (137.6—138.9). Il utilise 
en effet quatre arguments, qui répondent tous à une finalité propre. Le premier, 
d'ordre logique, attribue explicitement au Phédon la démonstration de la cause 
de l'immobilité de la Terre: l'absence de raison d'incliner en un sens plutót 
qu'en un autre, en vertu del'homogénéité du tout. Le deuxième, d’ ordre lexical 
(and THs EMAyvuciis xenoews), souligne qu'DAsc0o: véhicule l’idée de contraction 
(covotyouévwv), et non celle de mouvement, à l'instar des cheveux qui bouclent 
ets'enroulentsur eux-mêmes (il cite Tim. 76c; Il. X111 572). Le troisième, d' ordre 
théologique, renvoie au rôle de gardienne du foyer divin qu' exerce Hestia (Phdr. 
2478): tout comme elle s'avére «gardienne du foyer», la Terre maintient les 
póles. Le dernier argument, d'autorité cette fois, renvoie à Timée de Locres, qui 
soutient que «la Terre est solidement fondée au centre ». À la suite de cela, Pro- 
clus approfondit I’ étude de la notion de pôles, qui constituent les puissances 
stabilisatrices et agrégatives de l'Univers, autrement dit qui exercent l'action 
unitive au sein de l'univers??. De tout cela, il peut raisonnablement conclure 
que seule l' interprétation qui confère à Moyevv la signification d'enroulée ou 
de peletonnée fait sens, alors que l'idée de mouvement, qui se retrouve plus 
clairement dans la lecture ciAoupevyy, ne peut s'appliquer à ce texte de Platon. 

Troisiémement et enfin, chez Simplicius, la thèse d' Héraclide apparaît en 
parergon. Elle se limite en effet aux quelques mots suivants et est dépourvue 
de tout réel commentaire: 


Héraclide du Pont pensait sauvegarder les phénomènes en faisant I’ hypo- 
thèse que, tandis que la Terre était au centre et en mouvement, le Ciel était 
pour sa part au repos. 


SIMPLICIUS, In De c. 519.91 


30  InTim.111138.17-139.20. Proclus examine également la solution deJamblique, qui identifie 
le póle au Ciel. 
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Le texte ne fait pas vraiment sens au sein de l’argumentation générale. Il 
ressemble à une pièce rapportée, dont le Commentateur n'a pas vraiment l' air 
de savoir que faire et qu'il mentionne plus par souci d'exhaustivité qu'à des 
fins de démonstration. Au sein de l'argumentation de Proclus, en revanche, 
la critique reçoit une tout autre portée: il paraît impossible de considérer 
Héraclide comme un disciple de Platon, sur ce point du moins, car il propose 
des phénomènes une théorie contraire à celle qu' expose le Timée. À nouveau, 
la volonté d'harmonisation de Simplicius le méne à emprunter des méandres 
impraticables. 

En conclusion, méme s’il recourt à des arguments semblables à ceux de Sim- 
plicius, Proclus les utilise à meilleur escient et les organise selon une logique 
plus claire. Chaque texte arrive telle une nouvelle preuve, sur un registre dif- 
férent, qui permet de confirmer la véracité de l'interprétation du Timée. En 
regard de cela, Simplicius aboutit à un résultat peu satisfaisant du point de vue 
de (la structure de) l'argumentation. Tout se passe en effet comme s'il mélait 
àl'inspiration puisée chez Proclus un débat serré avec son autre source princi- 
pale, Alexandre d' Aphrodise, afin de montrer que tous les deux, s'ils atteignent 
une vérité partielle, l'un sur la vérité du texte de Platon, l'autre sur la signi- 
fication de l'objection d'Aristote, manquent en réalité de noter que les deux 
autorités s'avérent fondamentalement en accord. 


5 Équilibre et similitude (In De c. 531.32—536.15) 


Ce méme texte du Phédon revient un peu plus loin dans le Commentaire sur 
le traité Du Ciel, quand Simplicius explique 11 13, 295b11-296a23. Aristote passe 
alors en revue les théses sur la position et le mouvement de la Terre. Aprés 
avoir réfuté les solutions de Xénophane, de Thalés, d' Anaximéne, d' Anaxagore, 
de Démocrite, puis d'Empédocle, il en arrive enfin à Anaximandre. Selon lui, 
ce dernier propose un argument subtil (xouböç), pourtant dépourvu de toute 
vérité: il se fonde sur le principe de la similitude (8t thy ôuotérnta), en vertu 
duquel, si une chose sise au centre entretient avec les extrémités une relation 
semblable, il ne lui convient pas plus de se mouvoir en un sens qu'en un autre. 
Or Aristote rejette la thése, parce qu'elle ne tient aucunement compte du lieu 
naturel propre à chaque corps: d'aprés lui, le corps demeure stable non pas 
en raison de l'homogénéité de sa position, mais de sa familiarité avec son lieu 
naturel. 

Dans un premier temps, Simplicius note directement la proximité de la thèse 
d' Anaximandre avec le Phédon et il s'empresse de citer les mêmes lignes du 
dialogue (109a4-5). Il justifie aussitôt le silence d' Aristote à ce sujet par la 
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convenance supérieure (éuuehéotepoy) d'une objection contre Anaximandre 
par rapport à une objection à l'encontre de Platon lui-méme. Il rapporte éga- 
lement la lecture alternative, celle d'interprétes — Péripatéticiens — enclins à 
souligner l'opposition, selon laquelle Aristote vient de réfuter la thése de Pla- 
ton sur le mouvement terrestre et n'éprouve plus le besoin de lui attribuer cet 
argument affirmant le repos de la Terreÿl. Or, comme le rapporte Simplicius 
dans une citation, Alexandre s' arréte sur une autre subtilité: 


Alexandre dit que, «par ‘comme, parmi les Anciens, Anaximandre, Aris- 
tote a clairement montré que d'autres, qui n'étaient pas anciens, parta- 
geaient cette opinion. Ou plutót, pour ce qui concerne le texte, il n'est pas 
évident soit que la Terre soit au repos, tout en étant au centre, soit qu’elle 
reste au centre à cause de l'équilibre qui lui est propre (òà thv icoppo- 
Toy Thv oixeiav) et de la similitude à l'égard de ce qui l enveloppe (8tà 
THY TOO TTEPLEYOVTOÇ OMOLÖTYTA), tandis qu’elle s'enroule et se meut (Meta 
xal xiveîtat) autour de l'axe qui s'étend à travers tout (nepi tov Sid mavtds 
TÉÀOV TETAMEVOV). » 


SIMPLICIUS, In De c. 532.7-12 


D'aprés Alexandre, l'argument d' Aristote pourrait aussi bien viser l'idée de 
la stabilité que celle du mouvement de la Terre, quoique celle-ci demeure 
au centre dans l'une ou l'autre hypothése. En ce sens, il pourrait tout à fait 
critiquer la thèse du Phédon. Par conséquent, il y aurait à nouveau matière à 
désaccord entre Platon et Aristote, sur un point de cosmologie à la rencontre 
entre le Phédon et le Timée. 

Aussi, dans un second temps, à savoir aprés avoir examiné et avalisé les argu- 
ments d' Aristote (532.21—535.3), Simplicius conclut que ce dernier ne se réfère 
aucunement, en définitive, à la thèse de Platon (535.4-536.12). En quel sens? 
Premiérement, Platon attribue la raison dela stabilité de la Terre à l'équilibre et 
à la similitude. Or, dans ce passage du De ccelo, Aristote ne mentionne nulle part 
l'ivopporix et il se réfère uniquement à l’ôuotérns. Contre Alexandre, qui parait 
les confondre, Simplicius insiste pour distinguer ces deux notions. L'une en 
effet, la similitude, décrit davantage, dans le cas présent, la relation à l'égard de 


31 In Dec. 5321-7. Sur l'origine plausible de la thèse qu’ Aristote attribue à Anaximandre 
et sur sa relation avec le mythe du Phédon, notamment dans son interprétation par 
Damascius et Simplicius, C. Steel, ‘Plato’s Geography. Damascius' Interpretation of the 
Phaedo Myth; in: J. Wilberding — C. Horn (eds.), Neoplatonism and the Philosophy of Nature, 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012, 187-190. 
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la périphérie, tandis que l’autre renvoie à une propriété intrinsèque du corps 
en question. Si elles sont compatibles, elles désignent néanmoins des raisons 
différentes — relationnelles ou immanentes — pour admettre la stabilité de la 
Terre au centre. 

Simplicius prouve ensuite l' harmonie entre Platon et Aristote. Pour ce faire, 
il procède en deux temps. Dans le premier, il avance un argument, fondé 
sur l'exégése du Phédon, qui doit valoir méme si Aristote devait en définitive 
viser Platon. Dans le second, il démontre que, à travers son hypothèse, Socrate 
prouve les mêmes points qu' Aristote. Voici ce que dit le premier: 


Socrate mène son argument par hypothèse (EE bmo8écews), à savoir que 
«si la Terre est au centre du Ciel, et si elle est ronde (nepipepñs) »32, elle 
n'a besoin de rien pour l'empécher de tomber, ni d'air ni de tourbillon 
(ovdevos avt Set TpÖÇ TO uh necely oÙte dépos oÙte <divnç>). Car l'équilibre 
naturel (4 xatà púow icopporia) ne se fait pas au hasard (Y) Tuyoüde), mais 
en tous ses points il conduit la Terre vers le centre d' une facon semblable 
(ouoiws), elle qui est homéomére, et l'homéomérie et V équilibre suffisent 
à la stabilité de la Terre («0Tdpxnç 7pöç mhv THs ys povýv). En effet, elle 
ne s'en écartera jamais volontairement, ni entiérement ni en partie. Car 
pourquoi irait-elle par ici plutôt que par là, dans la mesure où elle est dans 
une disposition semblable à l'égard de la totalité du Ciel? Mais elle ne le 
ferait pas non plus par parties, étant donné que ce lieu lui est naturel (xatà 
gvoww). Et le Ciel ne sera jamais non plus contraint, ni en partie puisqu'il 
est tout entier homéomére, ni en totalité puisqu'il est toujours identique 
et a toujours la méme relation vis-à-vis de la Terre. 
SIMPLICIUS, In De c. 535.919 


Selon Simplicius, l hypothèse du Phédon vise à démontrer que la stabilité de la 
Terre résulte de deux propriétés qui, conjointement, constituent ses conditions 


32  Ledébutdel'hypothése correspond littéralement au Phédon (108e4-5), ce que ne relèvent 
ni l'éditeur (Heiberg) ni le traducteur anglais (Mueller). La suite est une paraphrase qui 
introduit de légères différences. Le Phédon (108e5-109a2) dit: undev adtÿ) deîv mte &Epoç 
TpÖÇ TO ph TEGEİV phre AANG deveeyuns UNE voto tc. Simplicius accommode la seconde 
condition au texte d' Aristote qui, dans les lignes qui précédent, a mentionné la notion 
de tourbillon à neuf reprises (De c. 11 13, 295a10; 13; 22; 32; 33; 35; 295b2; 4; 7). Par le 
mélange de citation et de paraphrase, il renforce donc l harmonie d' Aristote et de Platon, 
en voulant signifier que ce dernier s’est également démarqué des solutions avancées par 
Anaximène, Anaxagore, Démocrite et Empédocle. 
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nécessaires et suffisantes: sa position centrale et sa sphéricité. Il associe en 
effet à la formulation, somme toute assez vague, de la sphéricité de la Terre 
les propriétés d'équilibre et de similitude. D'une part, le caractére arrondi 
justifie que la Terre subisse, en permanence et en chacun de ses points, une 
force identique, l'icopponío. D'autre part, en tant que sphère, la Terre doit être 
semblable en tous ses points, donc parfaitement homogène et homéomère. 
En ce sens, Simplicius ne décrit plus la similitude comme relationnelle, mais 
comme immanente: elle désigne une détermination inhérente à la sphéricité 
du corps terrestre. Dès lors, ces deux propriétés permettent d'expliquer que la 
Terre demeure tout entiére au repos en un lieu. 

Or, faisant écho à Aristote (295b35), Simplicius note que la sphéricité, c' est- 
à-dire l équilibre et l'homogénéité, ne constitue pas une condition suffisante 
à la stabilité de la Terre au centre du Ciel. En effet, il est également vrai de 
dire du feu, en paraphrasant le Phédon, qu'il est «une chose bien équilibrée 
et placée au centre d'un milieu en tous points semblable à lui-méme qui n'a 
aucune raison de pencher plus ou moins d'aucun cóté». Il ne devient toute- 
fois pleinement stable que placé à la périphérie, dans la proximité du Ciel dont 
il accompagne le mouvement (535.19-32). À l'homogénéité et à l'équilibre, il 
semble donc nécessaire d' adjoindre une dernière condition :la possession d'un 
lieu naturel. Dans ces circonstances, la stabilité de la terre résulte seulement de 
ses propriétés physiques immanentes. 

De cette facon, l'accord avec Aristote peut étre totalement rétabli. D'une 
part, Socrate décrit également la position de la Terre au centre comme sa 
position naturelle. Et Platon d'y ajouter, selon Simplicius, la raison physique 
qu'elle n'a dés lors besoin d'aucune autre force, ni air ni tourbillon, pour se 
maintenir en son lieu que son homogénéité et son équilibre (535.32-536.3). 
D'autre part, Aristote critique ceux qui soutiennent que l'homogénéité et 
l'équilibre constituent des conditions suffisantes à la stabilité, méme pour des 
corps situés dans un lieu qui leur est étranger — ce dont le cas du feu ici-bas 
révèle l'absurdité. Or, selon Simplicius, Socrate (dans le Phédon) ne commet 
pas cette méme erreur et il donne à la stabilité de la Terre la méme raison 
qu' Aristote (536.3-9). 

Cette fois, la source directe de Simplicius paraít étre Damascius. Dans ses 
leçons sur le Phédon, ce dernier considère en effet que le passage s'inscrit dans 
l'analyse des quatre problémes soulevés au sujet de la Terre: sa position, sa 
figure, sa stabilité et sa taille (1 512). Sur le point de la stabilité, prenant position 
contre ce passage d' Aristote, Damascius affirme, comme Simplicius aprés lui, 
que la Terre demeure au centre en raison de la symétrie et de l'équilibre 
parfaits inhérents à sa forme sphérique, ainsi qu'à l'équilibre total de l'univers, 
qui exerce sur elle une pression égale en tous points (1520; II 121-122): 
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Si le feu avait été placé au centre, il n'y resterait pas — ainsi que l’objecte 
Aristote. « Équilibré» s' entend au sens de ce qui posséde une égale pesan- 
teur vers le bas, tandis que le feu se déplace naturellement vers le haut, 
ou plutôt se meut circulairement en haut, car les mouvements rectilignes 
sont propres aux éléments troublés. 

DAMASCIUS, In Phd. 1521 


L'équilibre désigne dans le cas de la Terre la tendance en tous points égale vers 
le bas et, dans le cas du feu, celle à se mouvoir au sommet, autrement dit — 
et méme si les mots n'apparaissent pas — à occuper la place qui lui convient 
par nature. Dés lors, comme chez Simplicius, l'explication de ce passage du 
Phédon est avant tout d'ordre physique et elle résulte des propriétés qui sont 
attribuées naturellement à la sphère terrestre. Toutefois, tandis que Damascius 
se place explicitement en faux par rapport à Aristote, Simplicius révise le sens 
et la portée de son objection, concluant qu'elle vise davantage à souligner 
l'importance d'un lieu naturel pour asseoir la stabilité terrestre que la doctrine 
méme du Phédon. À cet égard, l'accord est à nouveau rétabli: la thése du lieu 
naturel est compatible, voire intégrée au Phédon. 

L'explication de Damascius s'accorde avec le postulat général de lecture 
d'aprés lequel Platon parlerait, dans le mythe, de la Terre des géographes, phy- 
sique, à propos de laquelle nous instruisent les phénoménes et les observa- 
tions (1 503-504)??. C'est d'ailleurs de cette façon qu’ Aristote lui-même sem- 
blait déjà interpréter la description des fleuves infernaux que contient le Phé- 
don?*, Or, à ce qu'il semble, Simplicius adopte parfois des réserves envers cette 
approche littérale et il rappelle que, aprés tout, la cosmologie du Phédon reléve 
bien, en un certain sens, du mythe: 


Les sommets de la Terre, Platon les loue par des mythes dans le Phédon 
comme s'étendant jusqu l'éther, par le recours à un mythe abondant 
(TOMA TH vOtx@) et, à mon avis, énigmatique (aivrywatwdet). Il appelle 
en effet mythe le récit à ce sujet. 

SIMPLICIUS, In De c. 646.10-13 


Simplicius se réfère ici à ce passage dans lequel Socrate compare la nature des 
fonds marins à celle du monde terrestre de facon à poser un rapport entre la 


33  Surceslectures «physiques » du mythe, S. Gertz, Death and Immortality in Late Platonism: 
Studies on the Ancient Commentaries on Plato's Phaedo, Leiden: Brill, 2011, 178-188; et Steel, 
‘Plato’s Geography’, 196. 

34 Aristote, Meteor. 113, 349b30; 112, 355b32-356a14. Voir Phd. c. 
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Terre et le Ciel analogue à celui qui existe entre la Mer et la Terre (110a-b). À cet 
endroit, Platon rappelle en effet que le mythe est un mythe et doit étre regardé 
comme tel: 


Car — et en supposant par conséquent que le récit d'un mythe présente 
quelque valeur («i yap 87) xoi uó80v A&yetv xo óv) — cela vaut la peine (dEtov 
&xoüdal), Simmias, d’ entendre ce que sont les réalités qui se trouvent à la 
surface de la Terre, sous le ciel. 

Phd.nobi-2 


Platon constate la valeur possible de la description, si elle est saisie en tant que 
mythe: c'est en ce sens seulement que le récit est susceptible de contenir un 
enseignement sur cette vie-ci, sur cette Terre-ci. La vérité du mythe n'est pas 
à rechercher dans les détails et les descriptions mis en place par la narration, 
mais dans l'allégorése qu'elle prépare et dans le message général qu’elle des- 
sine. Or, si Simplicius note le caractére mythique de ce texte, il l'interpréte en 
insistant sur la portée de d&&tov &xoüocu, c’est-à-dire sur son intérêt pour com- 
prendre la nature de la Terre. Ce faisant, il s'inscrit dans l'interprétation néo- 
platonicienne canonique, clairement exprimée par Damascius: 


Pourquoi méle-t-il le récit à la physique? Afin d'indiquer une vérité plus 
divine au-delà d'elle, où il est aussi plus juste que résident les âmes. 
DAMASCIUS, In Phd. 1 526 


Que conclure de ce point quant à l'interprétation du Phédon par Simplicius? 
L extrait cité par Simplicius vient à la fin du dialogue, alors que Socrate entame 
une allégorie de la Terre destinée à expliquer que chaque áme rejoigne son lieu 
propre. Ce dernier expose alors quelques points de cosmologie, sur le mode du 
mythe, dont la finalité est de rendre le récit crédible. Or, sur ce point, Simplicius 
suit une grille de lecture néoplatonicienne. Comme le confirment les témoi- 
gnages de Proclus et de Damascius, la dimension mythologique, allégorique, 
du texte platonicien a laissé la place, dans l'exégése néoplatonicienne, à une 
perspective cosmologique. À cet égard, le Phédon est mis sur le méme pied que 
le Timée : une explication de la nature qui fait intervenir les dieux mais possède 
une vérité littérale. Cette orientation explique d'ailleurs probablement le ren- 
voi erroné de Simplicius, dans le Commentaire sur la Physique, quand il cite 
sous le nom du Timée notre extrait du Phédon (In Phys. 666.23—26) : la doctrine 
consignée au début du mythe du Phédon est devenue si complémentaire de la 
cosmologie du Timée que, dans l'esprit de Simplicius, l'une en vient à se sub- 
stituer à l'autre. 
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Concernant ce passage du mythe du Phédon, où situer l'originalité de Sim- 
plicius au sein de la tradition exégétique ? Dans la confrontation qu'il pro- 
vogue, au fil de l’ interprétation, entre celle-ci et Alexandre d' Aphrodise. Par les 
objections qu'il souléve et les arguments qu'il apporte en faveur des critiques 
d' Aristote à l'encontre du Timée, ce dernier s'érige en obstacle de la tradition 
platonicienne. Une telle situation mène Simplicius à croiser les sources et à 
ménager des liens au travers desquels se dessine son apport personnel aux lec- 
tures antiques du Phédon. 

D'une part, à suivre les citations et les commentaires repris par Simplicius, 
l'interprétation du mythe du Phédon, et plus particuliérement ce passage relatif 
à la stabilité de la Terre, en des termes cosmologiques parallèles au Timée paraît 
bien antérieure à Alexandre lui-même, dans la mesure où celui-ci semble s'y 
référer pour condamner une mauvaise méthode d'argumentation exégétique, 
qui consiste à méler des textes issus de contextes distincts. Il viserait donc une 
pratique qui aurait eu cours de longue date, et qui pourrait déjà trouver sa 
source dans le texte méme d' Aristote. Autrement dit, cette tradition de lecture, 
qui voit dans le mythe final du Phédon une description de la nature au lieu d'un 
élément narratif servant une fin de vraisemblance, s' avérerait déjà ancienne et 
pourrait remonter aux origines. D’après cette hypothèse, le Phédon exprimerait 
la position de Platon sur la nature de la Terre. 

D'autre part, alors que ses prédécesseurs et Alexandre d' Aphrodise s' enten- 
dent pour admettre le désaccord entre Platon et Aristote sur ce méme point — 
chacun suivant son camp -, Simplicius s emploie à les réconcilier sur la ques- 
tion de la stabilité de la Terre, ronde, au centre de V Univers. En ce sens, il accen- 
tue la lecture physique du mythe du Phédon, dans la mesure oü il ne se contente 
pas de l' accorder avec le Timée, mais y insère des éléments absents, qui le natu- 
ralisent davantage encore, et y adjoint méme une consonance avec le De celo. 
Aussi, du caractére mythique du récit, ne subsiste en définitive chez Simpli- 
cius que l'idée selon laquelle le Phédon révélerait une vérité plus théologique, 
supérieure à la cosmologie empirique d' Aristote, avec laquelle il s’ harmonise 
néanmoins parfaitement. 

Si Simplicius suit globalement la tradition exégétique du Phédon transmise 
par Damascius, il y contribue toutefois par quelques détails inhérents à son 
objectif de révéler l'accord fondamental entre Platon et Aristote. 
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7ob 
7ob1-4 
70b3-4 
70b10-c2 
7oc 

70c sq. 
7oc-72d 
7oc-72e 
70c4 
70C4-5 
70c5-6 
70C5-9 
70c6 
70c9 
7od-71a 
7od2 
70d2-4 
70d7-ez 
70d7—e6 
70d7-71an 
70e 
70e1-2 
70e2 
7065 
71a-b 
7189-10 
71812—72a10 
zc 

ze 
7zau-d5 
72a12—b6 
72b3 
72b3-4 
72C6-9 
72d6-e2 
72d10 
72e 
72e-73a 
72e-76d 
72e-77a 
72e-78a 
72e1-78b3 
73a2-3 
73€ 

73e sq. 
74a 
748—758 
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21, 35 
190n 
141n, 180 
185n 
23n 
128n 
140, 141n, 180 
72 

212 

138 
22n 
186n 
140 
140 
22n 
22n 
294n 
22n 
188 
196 
195 
180, 188 
180 
188 

21 

21 

181 

21 

181, 188 
189 

181 

181, 189 
35 

57n 
123 

35 
186n 
22n 
180, 204 
33, 156 
138 
141n, 212 
197 
114, 125 
184 
201 
180n 
294n 
197 
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Phaedo (Phd.) (cont.) 
7429 sq. 
74a9-d3 
74b7-c6 
74d4-75b9 
75€7-d4 
77a-d 
77b-d 
77e 
77e9 
78b-c 
78b-8ob 
78b-8oc 
78b4-84b7 
78b4-85b9 
78c-d 
79a-b 
7983 
79c-e 
79d2-3 
80a 
8oa-b 
80a10 
8oa1osq. 
80oa10-b1 
8oa10—b3 
8oa10—b5 


8ob 

8obı 
8obzsg. 
80c2—el 
80c3 

8od 
80d5-7 
80e5-81a2 
81-83 
81c1-2 
81c8—10 
81c9-e2 
8cu 
81e-82b 
81e1-4 
81e2 
81e2-82a5 
8165-8201 
81e6-82a2 
82a2 
82anı-b3 


198 

198 
198n 
198, 199 
200n 
197 
184, 212 
87 

123 

156 
138, 212 
65n 
114, 125 
214n 
ugn 
ugn 
234n 
68 

86 

156 

9 

232 
237 
234n 
233 

14, 213, 229, 233, 
234n 
81 
140n, 233 
214 
122n 
86 

ugn 
u9 

111, 120, 125 
82 

151n 

85 
122n 
119, 140 
141, 145 
145 

86 

nm 

87n 
151n 

86 

138 


82b10-ci 
82c 

82e 
82e2-3 
83b 
83d4-5 
84c1-95e7 
84e-85b 
84e4-85a3 
85a 
85a3-9 
85a8 
85b4-5 
85b-95a 
85e-86d 
85e-86e 
86b5-d1 
86d4-5 
86e-88b 
86e6-88b8 
89a10-bi 
89b2 
89c11-91a3 
89d4-e4 
91b2-7 
91b8-c2 
91c-92e 
92a6—95a3 
92e-94e 
92e4-93a10 
9265 
g2en—b3 
93a-b 
93au 
93au-b3 
93a11-94b3 
93b4-6 
93c3-8 
93C9-10 
93di-4 
93e7-10 
94a1-b3 
94b3 
94b4 
94b4-95a3 
9401 
94c10 
gadı 

94d6 


INDEX LOCORUM 


82 

82 
144-145 
86 

65n 

111, 125 
114, 125 
135, 140 
121 

148 

147 

140 

111, 125 
7 

66, 141n 
156 
122n 
124, 125 
66 

240 
124-125 
124-125 
130 

ızın 

130 

34 

257 

111, 125 
156 

257 

257 

258 
ıgın 
257-258 
256, 261, 263-265 
257, 261-262 
261-262, 265 
262, 267 
262 

262 

260 

260 

258 

257 

257 

77 

77 

77 

77 


INDEX LOCORUM 


94d8-9 
95b-e 
95e 
95e-96a 
95e8-107b10 
95e10—96a1 
96a 
96a6 
96a6-7 
96a8-9 
96a-b 
96b2sq. 
96b5-9 
96b8-e3 
96c-d 
96c-e 
96c-97b 
96c1-3 
96e-97a 
96e-97b 
97a-b 
97a2-b3 
9784-5 
977 
97b 
97b-98b 
97b1 
97b5 
97b8-98c2 
97c 
97C7 
97d7 
97e 
98a1-2 
98a2 
98b 
98b2 
98b8-9 
99b 
99b3-4 
99c-100a 
99c5-6 
99c7 
100b-102a 
100b3 sq. 
100b3-4 
100c6 
100d 
101b-c 


76-77 
247n 

26 

96 

114, 125 
26 

96 

30 

27 

27 

96 

27 

28 

186n 

96 

96n 

27 

30 

97; 99, 106 
5, 96-101 
97 

27 

100 

100 
294n 
27, 297n 
100 

27 

111, 126 
294n 
27 

27 

96 

30 

27 
294n 
28 

27 

65n, 294n 
27 

28 

28 

27 

17 

179n 

28 

28 

31 

5, 96-101 


101b9 
101C1 
101C4—6 
102b-103c 
102b-105b 
102d6—103a2 
102d9-e2 
102e3 
102e8 
103a-107a 
103a1-2 
103b 
103b-c 
103b1-c2 
103c-104a 
103c-105e 
103C13 
103d7 
103di2 
10481 
104a7 
104b1 
104b3 
105a2—5 
105b-e 
105b9-c2 
105C 
105c-e 
105c-107a 
105C1 
105C2 
105d 
105d4-6 
105e8 
106a-e 
106c-107a 
106c9-107a1 
106d 
106d4 
107c-114d 
107C1-115a5 
107c5-8 
107d2-4 
107d6-8 
107d6—e2 
108a 
108a4-5 
108b4—c2 
108c—110b 
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179n 
100 

100 

72 

20 

23 

24 

32 

32 

74 

24 

190 

12 

23 

156 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

156 

32 

167 

14, 156 
138 

241 

241 

158 
254 

33 

14, 156 
7 

240 
164n, 294n 
298 
290 
114, 126 
121n 
121n 
132 
120, 126 
140 

111, 126 
123, 126 
141n 
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Phaedo (Phd.) (cont.) 


108d9 
108e-109a 
108e4-5 
108e5-109a2 
109a 
109a-d 
109a4 
109a4—5 
109a9 
109b-c 
109b-110a 
109b4-6 
109C2 
noa-b 
nob 
nob-d 
110b1-2 
100b5-111c3 
n10b6-7 
nob6—cı 
iub-14b 
1c 
uc sq. 
11164-11264 
112e-113c 
u3d-14c 
u3d2 
113e6 
114C1-4 
114C2—6 
u4d6-7 
115233 
115a5-118a17 
usb 
15C4-5 
1565-7 
16d-u7d 
117b3-5 
n7c-d 
1174-5 
n7e 
11704-11833 
18a 
Phaedrus (Phdr.) 
245C 
245c-e 
245d 
245d-246a 


134 
294n 
306n 
306n 
17, 294N, 299-300 
136n 
295n 
300, 304 
136n 
294n 
135 
122n 
123, 135 
309 
294n 
134 
309 

in, 126 
111, 126 
134 

141 
308n 
17 

122n 
140 

136 

119, 126 
178n 
83 
136n 
123 

18 

114 

153 

153 
121n, 122n 
84 

111, 126 
84 

111, 126, 128n 
141n 
111, 126 
153 


156, 165-166 
185n 

294n, 295 
80 


247a 
249b 
250C 
Protagoras (Prot.) 
349d-350e 
351b sq. 
352c3-6 
Respublica (Resp.) 
III 390d 
IV 441b6 
v 476b 
VI 509d6—511e6 
V1 509d7sq. 
VII 524b-c 
VII 533C7 8q. 
X 595b9-c3 
X 608a3 
X 608c sq. 
x 609d6-7 
X 610a-d 
X 616b4-c4 
X 617e1 
X 620a-c 
X 620a-d 
X 620a2-3 
X 620a6-7 
X 620b3-5 
X 620d8-e1 
X621a 
Sophistes (Soph.) 
216a5-6 
244d-245c 
246a sq. 
253d 
256b 
Symposium (Symp.) 
202d13-203a8 
210a 
Timaeus (Tim.) 
24e-25a 
25d 
27d6 
27d6 sq. 
27d6—7 
27d6-28a4 
28a-29a 
28a1-4 
28a2-3 
29-31 


INDEX LOCORUM 


300, 303 
145, 152 
148 


68n 
69n 
68n 


76n 
76n 
294n 
227n 
226n 
73n 
226n 
34n 
123n 
185n 
75 
80 
141 
132 
145 
152 
145 
147 
147n 
132 
139 


235n 
237n 
202n 
73n 
73n 


132 
148 


136n 
136n 
237n 
236n, 237 
231-232 
233 

80 

236 

233 

205 


INDEX LOCORUM 


30c9 
3145 
3ıb 
34C—37C 
35a-36d 
37a1 
37a3 
37c1-3 
39e 
3gel 
40b-c 
40b8-c3 
40c 
40C2-3 
41e2-3 
42c 
42d2-3 
46c7 
46dı 
48e6 
51b1 
51C5 
61d 
65a4 
68e 
70b6 
76c 
76d6 
90a2-4 
91d6-92c3 
92c7 


[Plato] 

Axiochus 

Epinomis 
986c4 

Halcyon 
3 


Plinius Minor 
Epistulae (Epist.) 


III 5.10 


Plotinus 


219n 
219n 
155n 
203 
227n 
219 
227n 
218n 
143n 
219 
299 
299n 
143n 
142 
143n 
145 
143n 
31 

31 
219 
219 
219 
218n 
218n 
298 
218n 
303 
31 
132 
145 
219 


132n 


296 


150 


107 


Enneades (Enn.), ed. Henry-Schwyzer (editio 


minor) 
12 [19] 
12 [19] 6-7 


I14 [12] 516-18 


282 
285n 
169 


IV7 


1114 


116 [17] 2.30731 
116 [17] 314316 
111 4 [15] 2 
117 [45] n 
111 8 [30] 2.31-32 
IV 2 [43] 21.57-58 
IV 2 [43] 222-3 
IV 3 [27] 12 
IV 7 [2 
IV 7 [2] 244 
Iv 7 [2] 84 
Iv 7 [2] 84.14 
IV 7 [2] 8812 
1v 7 [2] 85 
Iv 7 [2] 85-9 
Iv 7 [2] 9-12 
IV 7 [2] 9.5312 
IV 7 [2] 9.10 
1v 7 [2] 9. 
IV 7 [2] 9.12 
IV 7 [2] 9.14 
Iv 7 [2] 9.18 
Iv 7 [2] 9138-21 
IV 7 [2] 9.20721 
IV 7 [2] 103-2 
Iv7 [2] n 
Iv 7 [2] 1-12 
Iv 7 [2] na-u 
Iv 7 [2] 1.3-9 
Iv 7 [2] 1.3338 
Iv 7 [2] 1.5-6 
IV 7 [2] 15-7 
IV 7 [2] .6 
1Iv7 [2] 11.7 
Iv 7 [2] 1.7-9 
Iv 7 [2] .7-n 
Iv 7 [2] 1.8-9 
Iv 7 [2] 1.9 
IV 7 [2] 1.9310 
IV 7 [2] 1.9312 
IV 7 [2] 11.918 
IV 7 [2] 11.10 
Iv 7 [2] 10-1 
Iv7 [2] i.n 
Iv 7 [2] u12 
IV 7 [2] 12-14 
IV 7 [2] 11.13 

2 

2 


IV7 





1114-18 
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159n 
159 
146n 
158n 
169 
155n 
155n 
146n 
14, 155, 158n, 165 
159n 
267 
267n 
159n 
168 
168n 
184n 
166 
159n 
157 

167 

163 

158 
157n 
158 

157 
154-172 
156, 17ın 
166 

158 

156 

159 

161 

161 

160 
158n, 160 
157n 
166 
160, 162 
166 

163 

163 

163 

163, 167 
163 
171n 
163 

166 

166 
163, 166 
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Enneades (Enn.), ed. Henry-Schwyzer (editio 
minor) (cont.) 














Iv 7 [2] 11.16 ızın 
Iv 7 [2] 1116-18 167 
Iv 7 [2] 1.18 164n, 167 
Iv 7 [2] 12.4-8 156 
Iv 7 [2] 12.8-n 156 
Iv 7 [2] 1230-20 156 
M 2] 13-14 157 

V3 [49] 10.42 217n 

vg [5] 7-8 220n 
v11 [42] 167n 
V1 1 [42] 1.28-30 171n 
VI 2 [43 164, 165 
VI2 [43] 5.21-26 165 
VI 2 [43] 6.6-8 165 
VI2 [43] 7.2 165 
VI2 [43] 7-35-36 166 
VI 3 [44 167n 
VI 3 [44] 2.2 165 
VI 3 [44] 6 158n 
VI 4-5 [22-23] 158n 
vI 6 [34] 71617 155n 
VI 6 [34] 15.8-9 155n 
V16 [34] 17.39 155n 
V1 7 [38] 1-2 155 
VI 7 [38] 224315 ızın 
V17 [38] 6 146n 
V1 7 [38] 8.31 155n 
VI 7 [38] 9.16 166 
VI 7 [38] 12.3 155n 
vI 7 [38] 36.12 155n 

Plutarchus 


Adversus Colotem (Adv. Colot.) 


1107F 111, 115-116, 125 
1114F-1115B 45 
115E ugn 
1119A-B 122n 
Agis 
204 128n 
Amatorius 
765D 107n 
7665 122n 
An vitiositas 
499B 111, 113, 116, 125-126, 


127n 
Bellone an pace 


348A 11, 115-116, 125 


INDEX LOCORUM 


Cato Minor (Ca. Mi.) 


26.2 n6n 
67.3 127 
67.4 127 
68.1 127 
68.2 127 
68.4-5 127 
68.5-69.1 127 
70.1 127 
70.2 127 
70.8-9 127 
70.10 127 
Cleomenes (Cleom.) 
3743 128n 


De communibus notitüs adversus Stoicos 
(Comm. not.) 


1059A 123n 
1065D zın 
Comparatio Thesei et Romuli (Comp. Thes. et 
Rom.) 
1,1 111, 115-116, 122, 
125 
Conjugalia praecepta (Con. praec.) 
145B 107n 
145C 123n 
Consolatio ad Apollonium (Cons. ad Apol.) 
102D 131n 
104C 131n 
108A-D 18 
14C 131n 
15B 131n 
115B—E 18n 
119F 118 
120D 108n 
120D—E 18 
120E 118 
Consolatio ad uxorem (Cons. ad ux.) 
611D 113, 121 
6ur 123n 
612A 131 
612A—B 113 
De animae proceatione in Timaeo (De an. 
procr.) 
1013D 111, 116, 125 
De capiendia ex inimicis utilitate (De cap. ex 
inim.) 
goc 108n 
De cohibenda ira (De coh. ira) 
463B 121n 


INDEX LOCORUM 


De curiositate (De cur.) 
521D 121 
De defectu oraculorum (De def. or.) 


435F 11, 114, 116, 126 

De esu carnium (De esu) 
II 998D-F 130 

De exilio 
602F 123n 
604B 123n 
607F 111, 114, 116, 125, 127n 

De facie in orbe lunae (De facie) 
924B-C 122n 
934C-F 134 
934F 134n 
934F-935A 111, 114, 116, 126 
937D-938D 135, 142 
940E 123, 135 
940E-945D 135 
941A—B 136n 
943A 136 
943C 136 
944B 122n 
944C 136 
945D 136 

De genio Socratis (De gen. Socr.) 
580C-D 133 
580C-582C 132-133 
588B-594A 133 
589F 132n 
591B 123 
593A 133 
593A-594A 133 
593D 133 

De Iside et Osiride (De Is. et Os.) 
352C 121n 
352D 111, 115-116, 125 
379D 121n 

De primo frigido (De prim. frig.) 
948F 119 

De Pythiae oraculis (De Pyth. or.) 
395F 123n 

De recta ratione audiendi (De aud.) 
41E-F 107n 
42C-D 107 


De sera niminis vindicta (De sera num.) 


554E 111, 113, 116, 126 
555D 121n 

564B 122, 126 

564F 120, 126 
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De sollertia animalium (De soll. an.) 


975B 11, 115-116, 125 
De supertitione (De sup.) 
171D-E ngn 


De tranquillitate animae (De tranq. an.) 
466E 
De tuenda sanitate praecepta (De tuenda) 


119, 125, 127n 


137C 129n 
Dio 
22.3 18n 
Fragmenta (ed. Sandbach) 
177 123n 
178 ızın, 122, 125 
200 111, 116, 125-126, 
150n, 151n 
215-217 nan 
Gryllus 
988c 122, 125 
Non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum 
(Non posse) 
1096E 122n 
1104A—1107A 130 
1105D 111, 115-116, 119, 
125 
Pericles (Per.) 
8.2 108n 
Phocion (Phoc.) 
4.2 128 
14.7 128 
34.6-9 128 
36.1-7 128 


Platonicae quaestiones (Quaest. Plat.) 
1003D 111, 115-116, 126 
Quaestiones convivales (Quest. conv.) 


693E—F 107 
700B 108n 
707F 122n 
718D 111, 115-116, 125 
735C 124-125 

Quomodo adolescens poetas audire debeat (De 
aud. poet.) 
16C 111, 113, 116, 125 
17D—E 131 
17F 119 
32E-F 107n 
37B 108n 

Quomodo quis suos in virtute sentiat profectus 
(De prof. in virt.) 
79B-D 107n 
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Septem sapientium convivium (Sept. sap. conv.) 


150A 
152C 
160C 


123, 125 
124-125 
121n 


De Stoicorum repugnantiis (Stoic. rep.) 


1039E—1040A 68n 
1040A—B 64n 
1049D 123, 125 
Theseus (Thes.) 
23.1 120 
De virtute morali (Virt. mor.) 
2, 440E-F 7on 
2, 441A 7on 
[Plutarchus] 
De fato 
5728-C n7 
Parne an facultas animi sit vita passiva 
5.62.25-63.8 164n 
Pollux 
Onomasticon (Onomast.) 
VII 103 68n 
Polybius 
Historiae (Hist.) 
12.25C1-3 46 
Porphyrius 
Fragmenta (ed. Smith) 
55F 159n 
300 F 150n 
300a F 150n 
300b F 150n 
382 F 150n, ışın 
447 F 15on 
In Categorias (In Cat.) 
95-22-27 159 
Sententiae (Sent.) 
32 283 
Vita Plotini 
14 138 
Vita Pythagorae (V. Pyth.) 
19 146n, 150n 
45 150n 
Proclus 


Elementatio theologica (El. theol.) 


18 


253n 


86 

103, 92.13 
113-165 

115 

120 

120, 106.5 sq. 
120, 106.6 
120, 106.7 
123, 110.1-3 
133 

134 


In Alcibiadem 1 (In Alc.) 


6416-65.4 


In Euclidem (In Eucl.) 


31-544 
10.15—11.9 
12.9-13.26 
12.15-17 
13.13—21 
16.16—27 
16.16—17.14 
18.5-19.5 


al. 

1 698.27—699.6 
1698.27—699.8 
1 699.6-8 
1699.7 
I71.6-n 

I 714.10—20 

II 729.20—730.3 
III 784.3310 

III 785.4—797.2 
111 788.20—790.4 
IV 892.17—897.2 
IV 892.25—29 


II 96.10-15 
11105.34—106.14 
11106.14—107.14 
11107.14—109.3 
11178.5-6 
11349.13—26 


In Timaeum (In Tim.) 


I4.6-646 
1814-316 
177.24—80.8 
1181.26—182.2 
1 227.6-13 


INDEX LOCORUM 


248 
224 
221n 
221n 
221n 
224n 
221 
221n 
226n 
221 
221n 


222n 


226n, 227n 
203n 
206n, 226n 
207n 
207n 
227n 
203n 
226n 


In Parmenidem (In Parm.), ed. C. Steel et 


184n 
185n 
185n 
185n 
202n 
202n 
202n 
202n 
205n 
205n 
200n 
207n 


In Rempublicam (In Remp.) 


138n 
244n 
244n 
244 
176 
18n 


238b 
227n 
214n 
136n 
231 


INDEX LOCORUM 


I 230.5-231.19 237n 
1235.26—32 232 
1300.26 220n 
I 305.6 sq. 215n 
I 359.22-360.4 215n 
I 365.6sq. 215n 
I 401.12 220n 
I 402.4 217n 
I1 78.20 217n 
II 85.248q. 223n 
11122.3 221 
II 250.14 215n 
11312.16—20 218n 
TII 12.22 8q. 221 
III 101.13-23 222 
111136.29-32 300 
111136.29-139.20 300 
111136.32-137.6 300 
111137.6—138.9 300 
111138.9-17 300 
111 138.17—139.2 300 
111 138.17—139.20 303n 
III 139.2-20 300 
III 141.8 142 
III 141.19—33 143n 
III 141.22 uşn 
III 226.15 215n 
III 309.20-30 143n 
III 323.31-324.4 18n 
IV 136.29—137.6 302 
IV 137.6-138.9 303 
IV 139.5—9 303 
Theologia platonica (Theol. plat.) 
11, 5.14 234n 
18, 33.26 234n 
I 9, 40.9 Sq. 234n 
112, 57.3 215n 
113, 59.218q. 229n 
126 234, 236 
1 26-27 230, 234n 
I 26, 113.18 sq. 233n, 235n 
I 26, 13.18-114.4 230 
I 26, 114.5-6 235n 
I 26, 14.88sq. 235n 
I 26, 114.11—16 230 
I 26, 115.12 8q. 235n 
I 26, 15.14—21 235 
I 26, 16.4 234n 
I 26, 117.158q. 232 


I 26, 117.158q. 
1 26, 117.23-27 
I 27, 118.15 sq. 
127, 118.18 
1111-6 

III 12—28 

IV1, 6sq. 

IV1, 6.105g. 
IV 1, 10.10 Sq. 
v 6245-17 
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